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PRINCESS NADINE. 


CHAPTER I. 


T was the Mi-Caréme, the mid-Lent carnival of Nice, and the 
Battle of Flowers was in full progress along the Promenade des 
Anglais. The occupants of the double file of fancifully decorated 
carriages were raining showers of blossoms upon each other, the air 
was filled with fragrance and laughter, and the carnival spirit of 
gayety seemed to have taken possession of the motley throng of blasé 
worldlings as if they had been gleeful children. The spectators 
in the tribunes along the way and the populace beyond the light 
palings joined eagerly in the sport and merriment; while the wide 
expanse of sapphire sea flashing in sunlight, the incomparable love- 
liness of the receding line of coast, and the ships in the harbor, gay 
with fluttering pennants, gave to the picturesque scene the setting 
and charm peculiar to these enchanted southern shores. 

The mimic warfare was at its height when a classic chariot, com- 
pletely covered with golden blooms, joined the long line of equi- 
pages and at once received a flattering degree of attention from the 
lookers-on, who manifested their approval of the most effective of 
the carriage decorations by murmurs and cries of admiration. 
“Bravo la biga!” was heard on all sides, and a pelting fire of nose- 
gays was directed upon its occupants. 

These were two men, who differed widely in their manner of 
receiving this tribute of applause and attack. One, a slight, hand- 
some young fellow,—perfect type, from the top of his head to the 
points of his boots, of the golden youth of the fashionable world, 


—-stood up, the better to return the fire of which he was the target. 
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But his companion remained quietly seated and did not join in the 
gay battle at all. Nor was this attitude of indifference the only 
remarkable thing about him, for if there was in his appearance little 
or no suggestion of the fashionable world, there was, instead, a per- 
sonal distinction which marked him out as one who possessed capa- 
bilities, either active or potential, which might set him above his 
fellows. A keen, bronzed face, with stern jaw and great, slumber- 
ing dark eyes full of possibilities of passion, spoke of a character 
with force sufficient to bend men and events to its will, fearlessly 
to encounter perils and ruthlessly overcome obstacles. It was a face 
which, together with the air and manner of the man, his supreme, 
almost arrogant, composure of bearing, made his appearance in the 
triumphal chariot of antiquity sufficiently appropriate to strike more 
than one of the lookers-on. 

““See, the conquering hero comes!’” laughed one man to an- 
other in the press tribune. 

“That’s a significant conceit for you—triumphal car decorated 
with gold! Nobody can accuse Leighton of undue modesty. He 
makes even the Mi-Caréme serve the purpose of advertising his 
success.” 

“Who is Leighton?” asked the man addressed. “TI fancied that 
classic chariot was Alan de Forest’s idea. He’s the man standing 
in it, you know.” 

“De Forest may have directed the details of the decoration,— 
he’s uncommonly clever at such things,—but I’ll wager that the 
original idea was Leighton’s. It’s thoroughly characteristic of him. 
He’s the other, the quiet dark man. Can’t be possible you don’t 
know of him? Man from Central America, tremendously rich, and 
so very powerful that they call him the king of the countries down 
there.” 

’ “Qh—is that the man? The Figaro had an article about him 
the other day. It seems he is floating two or three immense con- 
cessions in London and Paris just now.” . 

“ And in the intervals cruising in the Mediterranean,—he has 
Lord Maltby’s yacht, the Siren,—which accounts for his appear- 
ance here, at Nice, triumphal chariot and all. It’s his way to blazon 
his suecess so that the world shall not forget it, knowing well that 
is the road to greater success.” 

“Tucky dog! Central American concessions must pay well. 
But see, here comes the carriage of Princess Nadine—an inspiration, 
a dream!” 

It was indeed a charming conception—a sea-shell of white roses, 
lined with the same flowers in delicate shades of pink, and contain- 
ing a vision which might have been Aphrodite herself just floated 
ashore from the marvellous color-flecked sea beyond. Certainly no 
daughter of the gods could have been more radiantly fair than the 
lady whom the shell enshrined, an exquisite blonde, delicate, ethereal, 
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her toilette a harmony of white and rose, and her dazzling face look- 
ing out from the midst of the flowers surrounding her upon the 
throngs which greeted her with cries of frankest admiration. 

Among those whom this enchanting apparition roused to en- 
thusiasm was the quiet bronzed man in the classic chariot.- As the 
two carriages came abreast, he raised himself for the first time, with 
a quick exclamation. At the same moment the lady flung a rose 
into the chariot. It was probably intended for De Forest, who 
had already paid his compliments to her in a shower of violets; but 
as Leighton bent forward he received the soft, fragrant blow directly 
in his face. He caught the flower, but before he could send a mis- 
sile in return the laughing beauty had passed on in her fairy-like 
shell. 

“You caught then what was intended for me,” his companion 
observed, glancing around. 

“Very likely,” he returned coolly, as he fastened the rose on his 
coat. “But I have always taken whatever comes in my way, whether 
sent by accident or design. I shall keep this in memory of the love- 
liest woman I have ever seen. Who is she, by the way?” 

“Princess Nadine Zorikoff, the most beautiful woman in Nice, 
—-perhaps the most beautiful woman in Europe.” 

“A Russian?” 

“Tn nationality, yes. In blood, half Russian, half American.” 

“How does that come about?” 

“In the usual way. Her mother was one of the first of the 
American heiresses who within the last twenty-five years have made 
brilliant marriages in Europe. She—but, by Jove, this is too 
much!” A gay party from the eminence of a coach suddenly 
poured a concentrated fire upon him. “Help me to pelt them, 
Leighton.” 

But Leighton would lend no help. He subsided into his seat 
again, and left all offensive operations to the other, who had his 
hands full in returning the constant fire directed against him. Half 
breathless with exertion and laughter, he would now and then fling 
to his companion names and fragments of information concerning 
the people who passed, many of them celebrities of one kind or 
another, with reproaches for his indolence. But it was not until the 
battle of flowers ended and they had seen the first prize for carriage 
decoration awarded to Princess Nadine Zorikoff—the banner handed 
to her with smiling words of congratulation by the Grand Duke 
Michael himself—that Leighton was able to obtain any further in- 
formation regarding that beautiful personage. It was as they turned 
away that he said to De Forest: 

“Tell me something more about this Russo-American princess. 
I am interested in her, for I have often wondered what will be the 
result in a second generation of these international marriages of 
which one hears so much. Such a combination as the blood of an 
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ancient aristocracy and that of a new, crude, and vigorous plutocracy 
ought to produce somethirg rather uncommon.” 

De Forest looked at him with a smile. “I haven’t heard that 
particular result speculated upon before,” he said, “but it certainly 
opens a wide field for conjecture when one thinks of all one is told 
concerning inherited instincts and tendencies. So you are not one 
of the Americans who condemn these marriages? ‘There is a class 
of American men, you know, who are as much aggrieved by them 
on their side as the British matron is on hers.” 

“Why should I condemn them?” asked the other carelessly. “I 
have never been a rival of any of the fortunate foreigners, while 
ambition is something for which I do not blame man or woman. I 
should be rather inconsistent if I did. Women especially have very 
scant opportunities for its gratification, and this international mar- 
riage has opened one of which it is not strange that they have taken 
advantage. Those who censure them would probably be the first 
to seize any such brilliant chance which fate placed in their way.” 

“So I have always thought,” said De Forest. “But it rather 
surprises me that you look at the matter in the same way. I should 
have fancied you would take the robust American view,—indigna- 
tion that ‘an effete aristocracy’ should enjoy the results of American 
industry and pluck. You are such an example of both yourself.” 

“Of pluck, perhaps—of industry not so much as you imagine,” 
replied the other. “It is not industry, but courage, boldness, and 
—we cannot deny it—unscrupulousness which build up great for- 
tunes in a brief time. But if I don’t blame men who have grasped 
fortune without much regard for those whom they trampled down 
in the struggle, neither can I possibly blame the same spirit in their 
daughters, who buy with it the highest thing attainable to them— 
the rank which the world has worshipped from the beginning, and 
will, in one form or another, continue to worship to the end. Who, 
in fact, is so unimaginative as not to be impressed by it? I am an 
eminently practical man, yet I confess that the girl who threw this 
rose is much more interesting to me since I learn that she is called 
Princess Nadine than if she were—let us say, Miss Jones. By the 
by, I presume that you know her. Can you introduce me?” 

“Readily—and possibly very soon. You heard Madame de 
Beaucrillon ask us to take tea on her terrace when the parade was 
over. She is one of the leaders of the gay world here, and, like most 
Frenchwomen, is immensely enamoured of all Russians. The Prin- 
cess Nadine is almost certain to be one of the people whom we shall 
meet.” 

“Then we will go,” said Leighton, who up to this moment had 
not entertained the faintest intention of accepting an invitation 
which had fallen unheeded on his ear. “To take tea with Madame 
de Beaucrillon does not commend itself to me as a very desirable 
performance, but to meet the Princess Nadine is sufficiently so to 
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warrant the risk of a little boredom. What entourage, by the way, 
has she? Are her parents living?” 

“No, they are both dead, and she, as their only child, has in- 
herited both Russian estates and American millions. She is with 
her grandmother, Mrs. Wentworth, the widow of the famous bo- 
nanza king.” 

“Wentworth!” exclaimed Leighton. “Do you mean to tell me 
that this girl is the granddaughter of Dick Wentworth, whom Cali- 
fornians of ’49 would call a robber, rather than a bonanza king? 
What an extraordinary thing! A descendant of Russian boyars on 
one side, and of ‘Lucky Dick’ on the other! Yet although men 
called him lucky, it was hardly to luck that he owed his success. A 
better example of those qualities of courage, boldness, and un- 
scrupulousness of which I spoke a moment ago could not be found.” 

“T know little of his career,” said De Forest. “He was gathered 
to his fathers long ago, I believe, and only his millions remain in 
evidence. I have heard that he had two families—the first by no 
means fitted to shine in fashionable existence. But after the death 
of the wife who shared all the picturesque vicissitudes of his early 
struggles he married the object of his ambition—a lady. She is the 
present Mrs. Wentworth, and it was her only child who in turn 
married Prince Zorikoff about twenty years ago. It was one of the 
most brilliant marriages which up to that time had been made by an 
American, was the social event of the day, and a great triumph for 
Mrs. Wentworth. All this I have heard. What I know is that no 
grand-duchess surpasses in pride and exclusiveness this widow of the 
old California miner, and that she has a trump card of the first order 
in her hands in the person of her granddaughter, for whom her 
ambition is said to be unbounded.” 

“One would fancy that if ambition ever rests satisfied, hers 
might,” said Leighton. “What farther height is left for it to 
climb?” 

“The height of a throne, my dear fellow. Don’t look so in- 
credulous—I am speaking seriously. You have no doubt heard that | 
Prince Maximilian of Altenberg is the most promising candidate for 
the very precarious throne of that turbulent Danubian state which 
is just now in need of a ruler. But he dare not take, because he 
could not hold, the crown without the support of Russia. For that 
support he is scheming; and Princess Nadine Zorikoff is part of his 
scheme.” 

“But Princess Nadine Zorikoff is only a Russian subject. How 
could an alliance with her (which is, I suppose, what you mean) help. 
him to his throne?” 

“Have you forgotten that Natalie of Servia was only the 
daughter of a Russian colonel? But we know what part she played 
in maintaining the influence of Russia: how much more could Prin- 
cess Nadine play such a part with her inheritance of a noble name, 
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with relatives high in the imperial councils, and with the influence 
of great wealth. Be sure Prince Maximilian has no doubt of it, for 
he is here now, it is well understood, as her suitor.” 

“With a certainty of success?” 

De Forest lightly shrugged his shoulders. “Whocan say? But 
one may imagine the temptation great.” 

“Why not say irresistible? I cannot conceive a woman hesi- 
tating in such a case, unless some overmastering passion stood in the 
way. For such passions both men and women have thrown away 
crowns before now.” 

“Tf any passion, overmastering or otherwise, stands in Princess 
Nadine’s way, the world has never heard of it. But perhaps you 
will be able to tell something of Prince Maximilian’s chances when 
you meet her.” : 

“You have stimulated my desire to meet her. The grand- 
daughter of ‘Lucky Dick’ Wentworth, and a possible queen—what 
will the woman herself prove to be?” 

“ As fascinating as she is beautiful, I assure you.” 

“Tf, considering how extremes have met in her,” said Leighton 
slowly, “she does not prove original—if it is possible to judge her 
character or foretell her conduct according to ordinary rules—I shall 
be very much surprised.” 

“And I shall be more surprised,” returned De Forest, “if you 


are capable of very coolly analyzing her after you have once made 
her acquaintance. Meanwhile, in order to make it, we must now 
present ourselves at Madame de Beaucrillon’s.” 


CHAPTER II. 


“ Anp pray,” said Princess Nadine, “who is Mr. Leighton?” 

It was on the terrace of Madame de Beaucrillon’s villa, in the 

midst of color, light, fragrance, and a number of fashionable people 
drinking tea and gossiping together, that Alan de Forest had found 
an opportunity to make his petition to present his friend. He chose 
his time well, for the throng which had been fluttering around the 
young beauty had for the moment dispersed; and as she sat down 
under a trellis, overhung by a clambering wisteria, she answered his 
request with the inquiry, which had to his ear a slightly supercilious 
accent. 
In reply he lifted his eyebrows. “Is it possible,” he said, “that 
you have never heard of him? I fancy that can hardly be, and I 
have only to remind you of the Leighton whose name has lately 
figured conspicuously in English and French newspapers in con- 
nection with Central American affairs.” 
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“I do not remember to have noticed the name,” said the prin- 
cess. “What has he done?” 

“Everything,” answered De Forest comprehensively. “What 
with negotiating between and for the five very quarrelsome repub- 
lics, obtaining from them vast concessions of lands and minerals, 
and pulling their political and financial strings, he is virtually what 
the newspapers call him, Dictator of Central America. He is 
credited with all sorts of ambitious projects, which no one but him- 
self knows whether he entertains or not. But what all men do know 
is that he is very powerful,—a force to be reckoned with in all com- 
plications arising there,—and that he is certain to be, if he is not 
already, fabulously wealthy.” 

Princess Nadine began to look a little interested. “He cannot 
be quite an ordinary person,” she observed. “How do you chance 
to know him?” 

“Qh, he is an American—after a fashion, at least. His father’s 
people and mine are neighbors at home. But his mother was a 
Spanish-American, and it is through her that he has many influential 
connections in the country where he has risen to such prominence. 
In short, there is nothing of the social adventurer about him, 
although there may be much of the political.” 

“One does not object to the last as long as there is nothing of the 
first,” said the princess. “You may introduce him.” 

If De Forest smiled a little at the tone in which this permission 
was given, he nevertheless expressed his acknowledgments suitably, 
and made haste to find and present Leighton. 

As the latter approached, the princess looked at him with quick 
scrutiny, and in the expression of her face it was to be perceived 
that she found his appearance reassuring. In the brief interval 
between De Forest’s departure and return it had perhaps occurred 
to her that people who play striking parts in public affairs are not 
always desirable acquaintances in private life. But if so, she pos- 
sessed too much knowledge of the world not to have her doubts dis- 
pelled by the appearance of the man before her. The air with 
which he bowed showed her that they met on equal ground, and 
that whatever deference he might pay to her beauty and charm, he 
was not in the least overawed by her social rank. 

In truth, there was no thought of her rank—either positive or 
possible—in Leighton’s mind at the moment, but only a delighted 
consideration of the picture which she presented, with the green 
leaves and pendent masses of purple flowers around and above her, 
making a perfect background for her ethereal beauty. It was a 
loveliness full of distinction, as that of Russian women often is. 
But there was nothing Slav in the face—fair as a snow-drift of the 
north, yet tinted with the roses of the south—where another race 
had set its mark in the delicate outlines of the features, the contour 
of cheek and chin, and the eye of changing luminous gray, index 
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alike of thought and passion, which gazed from beneath the brow of 
Clytie, framed in hair softly golden as that of a child. She looked 
a creature so exquisite, formed for exquisite uses only, that it was. 
difficult for Leighton, recalling the “Lucky Dick” of Californian 
days, to believe his connection with her other than a myth of the 
imagination. It was when his thoughts had reached this point that, 
with some perceptible surprise at his silence, she addressed him. 

“T hear quite wonderful things of you, Mr. Leighton,” she said. 
“TI was under the impression that England alone was able to pro- 
duce such men as the Rajah Brooke or Mr. Cecil Rhodes, but it 
appears that you are in a fair way to demonstrate that America can 
produce them also.” 

“TI am afraid,” replied Leighton, “that some one—De Forest, 
I presume—has been giving you an idea that I am a much more 
important and interesting person than I really am. Believe me, I 
have no right to be classed with either of the remarkable men you 
have mentioned.” 

“Then Mr. De Forest has much exaggerated your claims to dis- 
tinction. For if you are the person he described, you must certainly 
be important, whether interesting or not—and modesty therefore 
does not become you. That may be left to those who have done 

“TI can truthfully declare that it is not a virtue which I have 
ever cultivated to any great extent,” said Leighton. “But one 
should be careful not to magnify unduly one’s importance, or suffer 
others to do so, if it can be avoided. So much one owes to veracity.” 

Princess Nadine again regarded him silently for a moment be- 
fore she remarked: 

“TI found all that Mr. De Forest said of you very interesting. 
I can hardly imagine anything more delightful than to have been 
able to gain power by the force of one’s individuality alone, to govern 
men and dominate events in wild, fresh, new countries——” 

“ And exist always in an atmosphere of combat?” said Leighton, 
smiling. “But you are right. It is life! To one who has once 
tasted the excitement of such a struggle for power, and the sense 
of triumph in attaining it—not by tame modern methods of pander- 
ing to an ignorant democracy, but by the older and more direct 
methods still in use among a primitive people—everything else is 
tame.” 

“T can well believe it,” she said with a quickening glance. And 
in that instant he felt that he had been right in judging that this 
girl, in whom such strangely alien influences met, was not altogether 
like others. “To fight for power under any circumstances must be 
the most exciting thing in life,” she added. 

“Then you think that a man who has grasped power is more 
enviable than one to whom it has fallen in the natural course. of 


events?” 
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“Ts it possible to think otherwise?” she asked. “Do not men 
always value that which they have won more than that which is 
thrust upon them by some accident of fortune? If I were a king, 
I should prefer to fight for my crown, rather than merely to in- 
herit it.” 

“T am so sure you would fight well,’’ he said, “that I should not 
like to be the rival claimant of your throne. And this reminds me 
to offer my tardy congratulations on your success of to-day.” 

“Oh,”—she lifted her shoulders slightly,—“ the prize is so much 
coveted that—for the moment—it seemed worth having. Even in 
trifles one likes to succeed.” 

He smiled as he looked at her. Not in trifles only, but in all 
things, he was sure she liked to succeed—nay, desired success so 
much that failure would be intolerable to her. How could it be 
otherwise, when so far she had found the world at her feet, when 
she had only to appear to carry all before her? She caught the smile 
and added quickly: 

“No doubt such a triumph seems very trivial to you, who have 
struggled for prizes which mean something. But we are only idlers 
and triflers here, you must remember.” 

“So far from the triumph seeming trivial to me,’? he answered, 
“it struck me as a foreshadowing of other triumphs which life has 
in store for you, since it is certain that any prize for which you enter 
must fall to you, however much others may covet it.” 

She glanced at him with surprise. A compliment so direct, 
uttered with a gravity so complete, seemed to have the weight of 
a judgment rather than the grace of a phrase. She hesitated a 
moment before replying: 

“Are your conclusions always so premature?” she asked at 
length. “For it is surely very premature to decide that I must win 
all prizes because I have received one for decorating a carriage in a 
carnival parade.” 

“T should put the matter the other way,” he answered. “It is 
because Nature has so unmistakably fitted you to win all prizes, that 
you have gained even one so insignificant as that of which we speak.” 

“I perceive that you have spared some time from ambitious pro- 
jects to accomplish yourself in the art of flattery,” said she, smiling. 
“And since compliments are in order, I must congratulate you on 
the success of your decoration. That classic chariot was most effec- 
tive—perhaps I should also add, most appropriate for a victor in 
the battle of life.” 

“Sarcasm, princess, is an unkind return for sincere homage. I 
am honored that you observed my equipage, the credit for which, 
however, belongs to De Forest, since I left the matter entirely in 
his hands. Only one thing”—he glanced down at his button-hole 
— “TI claimed and retained for myself out of the day’s merry- 
making.” 
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The glance of the princess, following his own, rested upon the 
rose which he still wore, and recognized it. She felt again that the 
gravity of his manner put all thought of presumption out of the 
question; and yet she was also conscious that he was presuming to 
a degree which in another man would have deserved rebuke. It was 
perhaps fortunate for him that at this moment a stately lady in a 
rustling gray satin approached them, and as he rose Princess Nadine 
introduced him to her grandmother, Mrs. Wentworth. 

The thought which occurred to Leighton as Mrs. Wentworth sat 
down and, lifting her lorgnette, calmly scrutinized him was the recol- 
lection of De Forest’s remark that no grand-duchess surpassed in 
pride this widow of the dead bonanza king, with a reflection that 
he would have been right in adding that she had also very much 
the appearance of a duchess. In truth, the “air noble,” like most 
other things, may be cultivated. And Mrs. Wentworth had been 
very successful in her cultivation of it, aided by the fact that Nature 
had bestowed upon her a handsome, aristocratic appearance, while 
the habit of command, produced by unlimited control of the wealth 
to which the world bows down, had given to her manner that tran- 
quil assurance and expectation of deference which is generally to 
be observed in those of high rank. Her first remark to Leighton 
sounded like an echo of that of the Princess Nadine. ; 

“T am told that you are a very remarkable person, Mr. Leighton,” 
she said; “but no one has enlightened me with regard to the details 
of he achievements. Would you mind telling me something about 
them?” 

“T am afraid that I should very much mind becoming my own 
biographer,” he replied, amused by her tone, which would have been 
far from amusing to one less sure of himself. “It is a difficult task 
for any biographer to hold the exact mean of justice between praise 
and criticism, and I could hardly hope to succeed in my own case, 
you know.” 

“I fancy that you are accustomed to succeed in most things 
which you undertake,” she said, still regarding him with deliberate 
scrutiny; “and I also fancy that you find the exercise of the power 
with which you are credited very agreeable.” 

Leighton laughed. “Does not every one who possesses power 
find the exercise of it agreeable?” he asked. “Even women are 
accused of thinking it sweet. If a personal remark might be per- 
mitted me,” he added with great outward deference, but an inward 
determination to return her impertinence in kind, “I should judge 
that Mrs. Wentworth herself does not object to it.” 

“Oh, I don’t at all mind admitting that I am a very domineer- 
ing person,” said that lady calmly. “I should make a despot of the 
first water, but a benevolent despot, I think. Now, your despotic 
qualities are evident, but I am not so sure of your benevolence.” 

“ After one has gained power one can afford to be benevolent,” 
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he replied, “but not while one is fighting for it. Then one must 
be inflexible as steel. Up to this time I have been fighting; that 
is why you do not perceive many signs of benevolence in my counte- 
nance. 

She again regarded him steadily and silently for a moment. To 
the woman who was herself so ambitious, and who had indeed found 
the gratification of her ambition so sweet, there was an attraction 
born of sympathy in the dominant quality with which Leighton im- 
pressed every one who came in contact with him. But mingled with 
the attraction there was also a subtle sense of antagonism, the an- 
tagonism of two natures too much alike to agree, and certain to 
conflict if ever brought into association. 

“Yes,” she said presently, “one can see that you like fighting, 
and that you are inflexible as steel. As for your possible benevo- 
lence, I should not care to trust it. Hh bien! these are personal and 
I fear rather rude remarks. Tell me how it is that a man of your 
type is found in this haunt of pleasure-seekers?” 

“May not a man even of my type be permitted to seek pleasure 
sometimes? Yet, in fact, I am chiefly in search of warmth. To 
an inhabitant of the tropics, a month or two of London and Paris in 
winter is as much as it is possible to endure.” 

Mrs. Wentworth gave a slight shiver. “Paris was certainly de- 
testable when I left it,” she said. “But Nice is warm enough and 
bright enough to satisfy even tropical cravings, and we furnished 
you a very pretty spectacle in our Mi-Caréme Carnival to-day.” 

“Most charming. I have just congratulated your granddaughter 
upon obtaining the first prize.” 

“Tt was a gratification, because the decoration was her own con- 
ception altogether. What is it, my dear?”’—to Princess Nadine, 
who had meanwhile been talking to some other people, and now, 
turning around, murmured a few words. “Yes, I am fatigued also, 
and we will make our adieux to Madame de Beaucrillon.” 

She rose as she spoke, hesitated a moment, and then addressed 
Leighton again. “As you are here for warmth and sunshine,” she 
said, “perhaps you will care to come to a garden party at my villa 
to-merrow afternoon, where you will find both, and some agreeable 
people besides.” 

“You are most kind,” replied Leighton, bowing. “It will give 
me much pleasure to present myself.” 

“We shall expect to see you, then,” said Mrs. Wentworth with 
a nod. The Princess Nadine gave him a gracious inclination of 
her charming head, a smile which seemed to say that she would be 
glad to see him, and then walked away in her tall, slender young 
grace by the side of her grandmother. : 
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CHAPTER III. 


Tue villa to which Mrs. Wentworth had bidden her new ac- 
quaintance was one of the most charming in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Nice, its gates opening upon the broad high-road which 
follows all the curves of these magical shores, but its gardens ex- 
tending back over a promontory which jutted into the sea. When 
Leighton arrived he was received by his hostess on a terrace over- 
looking the gardens—a terrace so spacious and adorned in such 
stately fashion with statues and balustrade that it might have served 
as a setting for the festivities of a court. Scattered over it, stand- 
ing, walking, or seated in chairs of gilded wicker, were groups of 
figures which testified by their appearance to the extremely rarefied 
social atmosphere in which Mrs. Wentworth sought her friends. 
The scene struck Leighton as brilliantly picturesque; but one glance 
told him that Princess Nadine was not in sight. He was not sorry, 
therefore, that Mrs. Wentworth was too much occupied to bestow 
upon him more than a few words of greeting, so that he was at liberty 
to pass on and seek the only person whom he felt the least interest 
in meeting. 

Descending a flight of steps to the gardens, he found himself in 
a paradise of verdure and bloom. There were foliaged vistas down 
which nymphs and fauns might have danced, and at their farther 
end—seen through arched openings of green—blue waves sparkled 
in the sunshine. Roses clambered everywhere, in the leafy gloom 
oranges gleamed amidst their glossy foliage, while the rosy fire of 
the almond and the tremulous gold of the mimosa showed against 
the feathery fronds of palms, the deep green of stately stone-pines, 
and the poetic gray-green of gnarled old olives. Strolling onward 
through these lovely shades, Leighton caught glimpses here and 
there of flitting figures, and heard sounds of soft laughter and rip- 
pling speech. But it was not until he emerged from the avenue he 
was following upon a bastion-like cliff built over the sea that he 
found a group of whom Princess Nadine was one. : 

As he approached he was struck afresh by her beauty, and also 
perceived that it possessed a radiance, as if caught from the fire of 
some inward excitement or triumph, which had been lacking when 
he saw her before. The exquisite rose-tint of her cheek was deep- 
ened, and there was a glow in her full-orbed eyes which almost 
dazzled him as he bent over the hand she extended in greeting. He 
had only time to wonder a little what this meant when she said: 

“So you have been tempted to come and see how we amuse our- 
selves when we are not pelting each other with flowers, Mr. Leigh- 
ton. I am afraid you will find our normal amusements as stupid 
as normal amusements mostly are. Apropos, how do you amuse 
yourself in the country—you must pardon me if I forget exactly 
what it is—from which you come?” 
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“With bull-fights and revolutions chiefly,” Leighton replied. 
“Both are exciting. But there is nothing that I know of to quite 
match the last, especially when one helps to make it, and when all 
one’s interests, and perhaps one’s life, hang on the issue.” 

“T can fancy that exciting,” the princess agreed. - “Compared 
with such amusements, ours must seem to you very tame. After 
all, one must pay a price for living in a condition of settled law and 
order; and the price is that life is robbed of much excitement and 
picturesqueness. Does not your highness agree with me?’ 

She turned as she spoke to a man with whom she had been talk- 
ing when Leighton came up. He was tall and handsome, with a 
magnificent figure, suggestive of the uniforms in which exalted per- 
sonages are wont to array themselves as a substitute for royal robes, 
and bore the stamp of rank not only in his appearance but in the 
indefinable manner of one who expects as his right the deference 
he has never needed to demand. 

“On the contrary, I am obliged to disagree with you, princess,” 
this personage answered. “The excitement furnished by revolu- 
tions is one with which I am well content to dispense; and I should 
be glad if the conditions of law and order, which you deplore, were 
even more firmly assured.” 

“Ah,” said the princess, “I should have known that you would 
not agree with me. Those who have nothing to gain by revolution 
could not naturally be expected to enjoy it. Will your highness 
allow me to present Mr. Leighton, a gentleman who comes, it ap- 
pears, from‘a country where revolutions are both frequent and en- 
joyable?” Then to Leighton she added, “His Serene Highness 
Prince Maximilian of Altenberg.” 

As Leighton bowed, he said to himself that he understood now 
the meaning of the color on Princess Nadine’s cheek and the light 
in her eyes. Here was the pretender, alike to her hand and to a 
throne, of whom De Forest had spoken—a prince with the blood of 
kings in his veins, and connected with every royal house in Europe, 
who could satisfy to the full that ambition which it was easy to see 
burned within her like a flame. The mere fact of his pretensions 
seemed to put rivalry on the part of any other man absolutely out 
of the question. Yet it was altogether characteristic of Leighton 
that, in the very moment of realizing this, he determined to enter 
the lists himself. Up to this time no serious thought of aspiring 
to such a prize as the Russo-American beauty had occurred to him; 
but it was proverbial among those who knew him well that diffi- 
culty was alwavs the spur he needed, and that his daring was ex- 
cited onlv bv obstacles which would have quelled hone in another 
man. The instinct which warned him that if he attempted this he 
would undertake the most arduous of all the tasks of his adven- 
turous life only supplied him with a motive for doing so. 

Meanwhile Prince Maximilian was saying graciously: “T think 
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that I have heard of Mr. Leighton, and I am not altogether sur- 
prised that he should find revolutions enjoyable. They afford an 
ambitious man very desirable opportunities.” 

“Your highness has divined the case exactly,” Leighton replied. 
“When one has not been born a prince, one must, in order to acquire 
power, become an adventurer. And revolution gives to an adven- 
turer. his opportunity.” 

“T presume that you use the term adventurer in its true mean- 
ing,” said the prince, “that of one who ventures much and boldly. 
Taken in that sense, it is not unheard of that princes should some- 
times become adventurers also.” 

“Nor that they should through adventure gain the summit of 
their ambition,” said Leighton. “It is not the kingdom of heaven 
only which suffers violence and is taken by a daring that refuses to 
recognize obstacles.” 

The prince looked at him keenly. “That has been your own 
policy, I believe,” he said, “and you have been, by all accounts, very 
successful. But it is possible that diplomacy as well as daring has 
played some part in your success.” 

“A very great part,” Leighton replied unhesitatingly. “But 
without daring the diplomacy would have been of no avail. Let 
me assure your highness of that.” 

His highness, who was known to hold back from the necessary 
point of daring to which his adherents urged him in order to be 
assured of the support which Russia would give to his pretensions, 
understood thoroughly this advice, and perhaps thought it somewhat 
presumptuous, for he answered coldly: 

“Daring is often only another name for rashness, and rashness 
is always folly. But we will be content that you should enjoy your 
revolutions in—South America, is it not?” 

“The particular revolutions in which I have played a part have 
been in Central America,” Leighton replied. 

“ Ah, Central America, then, so long as we are not asked to join 
in the amusement.” 

“T fancy,” said Leighton deliberately, “that our Spanish-Ameri- 
can revolutions will prove but child’s-nlay compared to the storm 
which threatens Europe. I know not how it may be with others, 
but to me the earth has a very hollow sound in these old lands, honey- 
combed as they are with secret societies and filled with the spirit of 
revolt. It is perhaps because I have scant sympathy with the revolt 
that T hear its mutterings on everv side, and sav to myself that what 
are needed most are rulers, called by what name you will, that shall 
be truly men of blood and iron.” 

“Ts that the nart which vou aspire to play in Central America?” 
asked Princess Nadine curiouslv. 

He looked at her with a smile. “The part which I aspire to 
play in Central Amcriea,” he replied, “is not, T fear, so interesting. 
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But, dropping revolutions and politics, as unfit subjects for discus- 
sion in Arcadia, may I beg you, princess, to show me something of 
the beauties of these enchanted gardens of yours?” 

The coolness of the request first astonished and then amused her. 
That this man—this adventurer from Central America—should ex- 
pect her to leave a genuine prince and possible king to accompany 
him on a stroll through the gardens was presumptuous to the point 
of audacity. But something about the man, impressing her now 
as it had impressed her before, made it difficult to administer rebuke 
with the thoroughness which was desirable. She only lifted her 
eyebrows and replied carelessly: 

“T am sorry that my duties as hostess will not allow me to have 
that pleasure. But I will present you to Miss Herbert,—a very 
charming young lady, an American,—who will no doubt be kind 
enough to show you the gardens.” 

She half turned towards the most attractive of the graceful 
women gathered around, but Leighton by a gesture stopped her. — 

“Pardon me,” he said, “but I have not come here to meet people 
who do not in the least interest me, or to talk platitudes to charming 
young ladies. If yow will not show me the gardens, I prefer not 
to see them. But I had fancied that it was the chief merit of these 
entertainments that the hostess was as free as her guests, and that 
even a royal prince might be left to the society of others for a few 
minutes.” 

A flash of anger came into her eyes. The audacity of this man 
was beyond bounds and must be fitly rebuked. She had opened her 
lips to do so, when, bending towards her and speaking in a low tone, 
he said quietly: 

“You are angry at what you consider my presumption. But 
pause a moment before you refuse what I ask. Do not think of me, 
but consider whether it becomes Princess Nadine Zorikoff to hesitate 
in a simple act of courtesy to one guest because another is a pre- 
tender to—let us say, a throne.” 

Princess Nadine rose haughtily from her seat. It was neces- 
sary to crush this offender in a manner he would not forget, and 
in order to do so she must, for a few minutes at least, grant his re- 
quest. “If you will come with me, Mr. Leighton,” she said in a 
clear, distinct voice, “I will show you a beautiful view of the sea 
from the other side of the gardens.” 

There was not the least doubt in Leighton’s mind as to the ob- 
ject with which the princess thus walked away with him; but his 
sense of satisfaction was not lessened at all by that knowledge. He 
had not desired to offend her, but so that he roused her interest and 
commanded her attention he was indifferent whether he offended 
her or not. He had gained his end, withdrawn her, at least for the 
moment, from Prince Maximilian, and asserted his own dominating 
quality in a manner which was always agreeable to him. 

Vor. LXIII.—88 
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__ But he was not prepared for quite so much hanghtiness as that 
with which she turned to him when they were at a sufficient distance 
from the group behind to make speech safe. ; 

“Ts it a Central American fashion, monsieur, to force from one’s 
hostess an undue share of attention by insinuations which are pre- 
sumptuous in the extreme?” she asked with an uplifting of her 
graceful head on its slender neck and a perceptible heightening of 
her already heightened color, which rendered her to the eyes of the 
man she addressed most perilously beautiful. 

“So far from that,” he answered quietly, and without’ the least 
attempt to deprecate her anger, “it is a fashion peculiar to myself 
and born of the necessity of the moment. By what other means 
could one so insignificant as I hope to obtain any of your attention 
when it was claimed by a royal prince?” 

“T had given you all the attention which any guest has a right 
to expect from the courtesy of a hostess,” she answered; “as much 
as if a fact of which you do not seem aware did not exist—the fact 
that a guest of royal rank is entitled to special deference, according 
to the rules of an etiquette of which no one is ignorant except——” 

“Barbarians from beyond the seas,” he said with unmoved com- 
posure as she paused. “I am afraid that I cannot even plead igno- 
rance of those rules. Nor can I deny that you had given me all the 
attention to which I was entitled. But if you do not know that the 
heart of man is desperately grasping, I must tell you that it is so, 
and that no more grasping heart than mine can possibly exist. I 
felt that I must risk everything—even the possibility that you might 
never speak to me again—to enjoy the triumph of withdrawing you 
altogether, were it only for five minutes, from that prince, to force 
your attention to concentrate upon myself, and to share with no one 
else the tones of your voice and the glances of your eye. I have 
succeeded, and I am glad—although I regret deeply to have incurred 
your anger.” 

“You regret nothing of the kind,” said she, looking at him now 
with less anger and more surprise. “You are only triumphant at 
having carried your point. What a passion for asserting yourself 
and exercising power over others you must possess!” 

“Very great,” he agreed coolly. “But I must not allow you to’ 
credit this act to that passion alone: Do you think that I should 
have cared sufficiently for the society of any other woman in that 
group—let me be exact and say any other woman in the world— 
to have desired to draw her away in this manner? Believe me, no. 
I have no desire to exercise power for the mere sake of exercising 
it. But to gain some end on which I have set my heart I hesitate 
at nothing. It is only fair to tell vou this, because I must also tell 
you that I have set my heart on winning your favor.” 

“You are indeed frank,” said the princess, “and you have chosen 
a most admirable way of inducing me to dispense with the pleasure 
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of your further acquaintance. I perceive clearly that you practise 
an unconventionality too bold to suit a society where certain forms 
of civilization are still in force. We will now return.” 

She turned as she spoke, but before she had taken a step in the 
— of the guests whom she had left Leighton’s voice arrested 

er. 

’ “Princess Nadine,” he said gravely, “if I practise an uncon- 
ventionality too bold to suit your society,—and in a measure I grant 
that this is true,—how is it with yourself? Suffer me to remind 
you that in lineage you do not altogether belong to this society, 
that on one side your blood is derived from an ancestor as little 
versed in conventionalities, and as little likely to have been ruled 
by them, as myself. Does not that blood stir in your veins at all? 
Do you never feel prisoned in this gilded world, with its pursuit of 
trifles, its small ambitions, its vapid amusements, and long to spread 
your wings for a world where great things are struggled for, great 
interests felt, great ends achieved? Your carnival battle of flowers 
was a type of the struggles and interests of the world in which you 
live, but 

“No,” said the princess almost passionately, carried out of her- 
self by the protest which his words aroused. “You talk of what you 
do not understand. In this world, beneath its trifles, its amusements, 
its battles, of flowers if you will, there are great ambitions stirring 
and great ends to be gained.” She threw her head back proudly, 
her luminous eyes were almost black beneath their bent brows as 
she gazed at him. “What end has human ambition ever proposed 
to itself greater than a throne?” she demanded. 

He understood the vibration in her voice as well as the question 
itself, and understood also how well he had judged her in making 
the appeal which had drawn forth this self-betrayal. 

“A real throne,” he replied, “a throne on which men sat when 
they ruled, not when they were mere playthings of the popular will, 
human ambition has indeed never had a higher prize offered to it 
than that, nor one better worth striving for. But do not fancy that 
Prince Maximilian of Altenberg will ever gain or hold such a throne. 
He is no leader, no ruler of men; he is but the tool of intriguers and 
‘diplomatists, and instead of daring for himself, he moves only ac- 
cording to their dictation and ds they pull the strings. The crown 
which he offers you, Princess Nadine, would prove, should he ever 
be able to give it, so poor, so frail, so insecure a thing, that it is no 
more worthy of your acceptance than the heart which is supposed 
to accompany it.” 

“Your audacity—your insolence,” said the princess, now pale 
with anger, “are beyond belief! We will not continue this dis- 
cussion an instant longer, and after to-day 

Leighton had not the least doubt what sentence was coming,—ex- 
elusion from the list of those privileged to approach her,—when an 
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interruption occurred which cut short her words. Emerging from 

the green shadow of a side-path, a blond, boyish-looking young man 

so suddenly appeared before them that Princess Nadine started 

violently as she exclaimed: 

, a Where do you come from? and what are you doing 
ere 


CHAPTER IV. 


“WuereE do I come from?” repeated the young man, as, ad- 
vancing, he took her hand with graceful familiarity and kissed it. 
“What does that matter?—Paris, Russia, anywhere you choose. 
But what I am doing here—the answer to that is very plain. I am 
here to see you, Nadine dushka.” 

“But need you rush upon me without warning like this?” asked 
she. Then, remembering the stranger standing by, she turned and 
said coldly, “My cousin, Count Alexis Zorikoff, Mr. Leighton.” 

‘The new-comer bestowed a careless glance upon Leighton as he 
acknowledged the introduction, and then went on, addressing his 
cousin: 

“T am sorry to seem rude, but I have matters of great importance 
of which to speak. Can you not give me a few minutes alone. Mr. 
—this gentleman—vwill no doubt excuse you, and the remainder of 
your guests can for a while take care of themselves.” 

“T am not sure of that,” said she, hesitating. “Prince Maxi- 
milian of Altenberg is here——.” 

“Oh, Prince Maximilian!” cried the young Russian, lifting his 
shoulders with a gesture of depreciation which enlisted for him 
Leighton’s friendship at once. “If it is only he who stands in the 
way: Come, I can take no denial, I must speak to you at once. 
Your pardon, monsieur.” 

He bowed to Leighton as he drew his cousin aside—she still half- 
protesting—into the path from which he had appeared, leaving the 
American standing alone where he and the princess had paused when 
the interruption occurred. 

It had taken place so quickly that he was only now able to think 
how opportune it had been for him. Another moment and he would 
have had no alternative but to take his departure with what grace he 
could, his boldness having for once failed, banished definitely from 
Princess Nadine’s presence and acquaintance. Instead, chance had 
interposed to save him; and so firm was his faith in his lucky star 
that he entertained no doubt that the words which had trembled on 
her lips would now never be spoken. 

He hesitated whether or not to remain where he was until the 
interview -with her cousin was over. But his desire to offer some 
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apology for an audacity of speech which had indeed bordered upon 
insolence, and thus pave the way for future intercourse, finally de- 
termined him to remain. As he waited he could see—framed as 
a picture by an arch covered with roses—the figures of the two 
cousins standing together talking earnestly; and he felt a conviction 
that it was no ordinary cause which had brought Count Alexis so 
unexpectedly and in such hot haste. Suddenly Princess Nadine 
uttered a low cry—a cry wrung from her evidently by sharp con- 
sternation—and, turning quickly, hurried back towards the spot 
where Leighton stood. 

For an instant he fancied that she was coming to seek him; but 
as she advanced he perceived that she had forgotten his presence 
until she saw him standing before her. Then she paused abruptly, 
and he was able to observe that she was intensely pale and deeply 
agitated. 

“Mr. Leighton!” she said with a slight gasp. “You are—still 
here!” 

“T have ventured to remain,” he answered, “in order that I 
might have an opportunity to beg your pardon for the presumption 
which angered you. And I am glad for having done so if it enables 
me to be of service to you in any manner.” 

“Of service to me!” she repeated. He felt that the idea flashed 
upon her like an inspiration. Yet she hesitated. “I have no pos- 
sible claim upon your service,” she said, while her eyes spoke to 
his quickened perception of piteous need of help. 

“You have every claim,” he replied: “the claim of your woman- 
hood, the claim that I am your mother’s countryman, the claim of 
my interest—if you will allow me to say so—in yourself. Do not 
think,” he added, as she did not speak, but continued to gaze at him 
with the same unconscious appeal in her eyes, “that I, on my part, 
shall base any claim upon your accepting my service, if you will 
honor me so highly as to do so. Forget my presumption of a few 
minutes ago, and only see in me a man who has a right to say that 
he is a little more daring and resourceful than his fellows, and who 
places himself unreservedly at your command.” 

She still hesitated a moment, and then, as if deciding, glanced 
around towards her cousin, who had now followed and approached 
her. 

“ Alexis,” she said, “here is one who may be able to help you 
in the danger which your folly has brought upon you. Mr. Leigh- 
ton is an American, a man accustomed to deal with emergencies, 
and: 

The young Russian interrupted her with an impatient gesture. 
“Whatever Mr. Leighton may be, why should you trouble him with 
my affairs?” he asked. “And how could he possibly help me, even 
if I had any claim to demand his help? All that I ask of him is a 
certain convenience of memory in forgetting that he has seen me.” 
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“Of that you may be assured,” said Leighton, addressing him 
directly. “But stop an instant and consider—may I not possibly 
do more? As Princess Nadine has said, I am a man accustomed to 
face emergencies and not easily daunted by danger. If you are in 
danger, it might be well to let me help you.” 

“There is no doubt,” said the other with a light laugh, “that I 
am in danger, but unless you could manage to spirit me mysteriously 
away from Nice within the next few hours, I don’t clearly see how 
it would be possible for you to help me.” 

“That is precisely what I can do. My yacht lies in the harbor, 
and it will give me pleasure to weigh anchor at once and take you 
wherever you wish to go.” 

The young count started and looked at his cousin. “Ma foi!” 
he said, changing from English (which he spoke with perfect purity) 
to French; “it seems the very thing. What shall I do?” 

“ Accept his offer,” said she briefly, “but tell him first the exact 
nature of the danger in which you stand.” 

“Tt is not necessary,” Leighton interposed. “In fact, I should 
prefer not to know. I have simply the honor to invite Count Zori- 
koff to be my guest on a yachting cruise, and he is kind enough to 
accept the invitation. There only remains to get ourselves on board 
as quickly as possible. Is there”’—addressing the young man— 
“any good reason why you should not return with me to Nice at 
once?” 
“Every reason,” Count Alexis candidly replied. “When I ar- 
rived at the railway station an hour ago, I fully expected to be 
arrested before I could reach this villa. But, contrary to my ex- 
pectation, the police were not yet on the lookout for me, so I hurried 
into a cab and drove here. To go back, however, would be to court 
arrest, for I knew before I left Paris that the order for my arrest 
’ had been issued on the request of the Russian authorities.” 

“And all because you have chosen to play with conspiracy as a 
child plays with fire!” cried Princess Nadine. “Oh, I have no 
patience with you—none! You deserve to be left to suffer, and 

et: 
i It is not you, dushkenka, who will so leave me,” said he caress- 
ingly. “But what is to be done? If I am to accept M. Leighton’s 
kind offer, how shall I reach the yacht?” 

“We can very easily arrange that,” said Leighton. “After dark 
a boat can bring you off from the end of the garden yonder—if it 
is safe for you to remain at the villa until then.” 

“T shall not enter the villa,” he replied. “I prefer that neither 
Mrs. Wentworth nor any of the household should know of my pres- 
ence here. I was lucky in being able to make my entrance un- 
observed and in finding my cousin withdrawn from her guests,”— 
involuntarily the eyes of Leighton and Princess Nadine met,—“so 
I shall remain here in the garden, where places of concealment are 
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a and where I can meet your boat at the landing-stage after 

“That is best,” said Leighton. “Fortunately, the moon rises 
late to-night, so as soon as it is dark my boat will come for you. Now 
I will go and have all made ready for the departure of the yacht. 
Princess, I have the honor to bid you adieu.” 

He was about to bow himself away with these words, when the 
princess advanced a step and held out her hand. The color had 
returned to her cheeks, and her eyes were shining. It was borne 
upon him that she was too proud to fail in acknowledging a debt, 
which was, nevertheless, distasteful to her. 

“You must let me thank you,” she said, with the air of a queen. 
“You have placed me under great obligations, which I can never 
forget.” 

“So far from that,” he answered, taking her extended hand and 
looking steadily into her eyes, “you are under no obligation to me 
whatever. If I thought so, I should be tempted not to do this thing, 
for what I hope—what I desire above all things—to win from you 
must be given freely, not bought. I am glad that fate allows me 
to serve you in this or any other way, but I repeat that I base no 
claim upon the service. I only ask that you will accept my thanks 
for the trust with which you have honored me, that you will rest 
tranquil, fearing no harm to your cousin while he is in my hands, 
and that you will forget the presumption which angered you ‘i 

She made a quick gesture. “But for that presumption,” she 
said, “I should not have this service, which you may underrate, but 
which I hold at such value that I beg you henceforth to count Na- 
dine Zorikoff among your friends.” 

“Suffer me first to do something to win a privilege so great that 
there could be only one greater,” he said in a low tone, as, bowing 
deeply, he hurried away. 

It was with a feeling of exultation amounting to triumph that 
he hastened to the villa, made his adieux to Mrs. Wentworth, and, 
entering his waiting carriage, was driven back to Nice. Surely for- 
tune had once more befriended him in a manner to surpass his bold- 
est hopes—the fortune which, as he knew well, had attended him 
throughout the whole of his wonderful career. And yet if now, 
as often before, it was fortune which placed in his grasp an oppor- 
tunity that no effort of his own could have secured, there was on 
his part the quickness to perceive and the energy to seize this op- 
portunity, which a duller man would not have seen, and a slower 
man would have allowed to escape. He grasped it, as he had grasped 
a hundred others, with the determination to make the most of it 
and to count nothing impossible until its achievement had been 
attempted. 

On his arrival in Nice orders were sent at once to the yacht to 
prepare for immediate departure. An hour later he was on board, 
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and as sunset was converting all the wide scene into a fairyland of 

enchanted color the Siren lifted her anchor and, like a great white 

— sailed away into the luminous world of sea and sky beyond the 
r. 


CHAPTER V. 


As Leighton had said, there was no moon to betray the Siren as 
she drew in again towards the land after darkness had fallen and, 
hovering off the rocky point where lay the gardens of the Zorikoff 
villa, sent her boat ashore. In the stern of this boat he was seated, 
with two sailors at the oars, and as they approached the landing-place 
at the foot of the gardens he perceived in the soft starlight two 
figures standing at the head of the steps which led down to the water. 

His heart leaped, for he felt sure that one of them was Princess 
Nadine, and hardly had he stepped ashore before he was assured of 
this, for it was her voice which accosted him as he sprang up the 
steps. 

“This is yourself, Mr. Leighton, is it not?” she asked, her silvery 
tones as quiet as if she had been receiving him at the door of her 
drawing-room. 

“Myself, princess,” he answered. “I could not think of trust- 
ing any one else to come. Your cousin is ready?” 

“More than ready,” answered that gentleman for himself; “ex- 
ceedingly anxious to take advantage of your kind hospitality, mon- 
sieur. The minutes have seemed hours to me while I have been 
waiting your arrival.” 

“Tt is unnecessary to wait even one minute longer,” Leighton 
replied. “Have you any luggage?” 

“None, I regret to say. I left Paris at a moment’s warning, and 
dared not even return to my lodgings for fear of arrest.” 

“You will allow me, then, to provide for your wants for the 
present, and in that case there is nothing to detain us.” 

“Nothing; so adieu, Nadine dushka, and remember what I have 
told you.” 

“T will remember,” replied Princess Nadine, as she gave her 
cheek to his kiss. “Adieu, Alexis, and for Heaven’s sake run no 
risks which might involve this gentleman who has so kindly aided 

ou.” 
i “Fear nothing for me, princess,” said Leighton quietly. “TI 
never allow myself to be involved in an unnecessary risk, and I never 
avoid one which is necessary. Trust me, and believe that your 
cousin is safe with me.” 

“For his safety I trust you fully,” she answered, “and I only 
regret the necessity for accepting a service so great and so full of 
inconvenience if not danger for yourself.” 
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“There is no possible danger in it for me,” he replied, “and no 
inconvenience. 1 have too long accustomed myself to action at a 
moment’s notice. I do not wish to magnify the service which I am 
fortunate enough to be able to render you by professing to find it 
other than the pleasure it is.” 

Even in the starlight he saw that she drew back a little, and her 
voice had a shade of coldness in it as she said: 

“Nothing can change the fact of the deep obligation under which 
you have laid me, and which I must again beg you to believe I 
appreciate at its full value.” 

“T can only hope,” he returned in a low tone, “that you indeed 
appreciate it at its just value—in other words, that you know how 
happy I am made by possessing the power to serve you. For the 
rest, let your mind be at ease. Your cousin is not only safe so long 
as he is with me, but I will endeavor to insure his further safety 
before I part with him. He will communicate with you as soon as 
possible. And now I have the honor to bid you adieu.” 

He lifted his hat and, giving her no time for further reply, ran 
quickly down the marble steps and sprang into the boat, where Count 
Alexis was already seated. Quickly pushing off, they rowed away, 
leaving Princess Nadine still standing, a slender, motionless figure, 
at the head of the landing steps, until point and figure alike vanished 
in the obscurity of the night. 

Very few words passed between Leighton and the unknown 
quantity whom he called his guest until they were on board the 
yacht; then, descending into a luxuriously fitted and brilliantly 
lighted cabin, they looked at each other with a mutual impulse of 
curiosity. 

Now, as in the afternoon, Leighton was struck with the boyish 
aspect of the young Russian, although subtly mingled with boyish- 
ness was the air and manner of a man of the world. Typically 
Russian of the higher class,—tall, fair, blond,—with the appearance 
and manners of the highest distinction, although now and then 
youthful as his looks, he was altogether a very attractive creature 
to the man of stress and action. 

He was the first to speak, after each had silently measured the 
other with those involuntary glances. 

“T am wondering, Mr. Leighton,” he said in his singularly pure 
English, “how I can possibly express to you my sense of the great 
service you are rendering me.” 

Leighton made the gesture of one who puts a subject aside. 
“Tet me beg,” he said, “that you will make no effort to express it. 
I assure you that I am speaking no more than the simple truth when 
I say that to render this service is a great pleasure to me. I ama 
man accustomed to action, but condemned just now to idleness, and 
anything which gives me an excuse for action is welcome. I was 
beginning to find Nice a little tiresome, even with the excitement 
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of visits to Monte Carlo to enliven it, and was thinking of taking a 
cruise, when you have been kind enough to give me at once a motive 
for doing so and a companion. Consider me, therefore, the obliged 
party, and let us say no more of it. Now allow me to inquire if 
you have dined?” 

“Ma fot, no,” answered the other, smiling. “As I told you 
when we parted this afternoon, I did not wish to enter the villa, and 
although my cousin spirited out to me a few sandwiches and a bottle 
of wine, I can by no means affirm that I have dined.” 

Leighton touched a bell, and when a servant presented himself 
said, “Show Count Zorikoff to his room, and then let dinner be 
served immediately.” 

A quarter of an hour later they were sitting together at a per- 
fectly appointed dinner, to which Count Zorikoff did as much justice 
as if no escape lay behind him and no dangers before. In fact, his 
appetite and his spirits were alike so excellent that Leighton was 
unable to conceal a little surprise, especially at the last. 

“TI am glad to perceive that you are able to take your situation 
so cheerfully,” he said when the servant who attended them had 
removed the last course from the table and they were alone with 
their wine and cigars. “I hope I may judge from this that it is not 
so serious as I feared.” 

The young count shrugged his shoulders a little. “I cannot 
flatter myself that it is not very serious,” he replied, “but there is 
nothing that I am aware of to be gained by sighing even over the 
worst situation. Mine may or may not be quite hopeless. If it is 
the last, there nevertheless remains an obligation not to repay your 
hospitality by proving a duller companion than need be.” 

“When we met this afternoon,” said Leighton, after a moment’s 
pause, “you offered to tell me the circumstances which have placed 
you in this position. I declined to hear them then, because it did 
not in the least matter to me what they were when it was merely a 
question of offering you my hospitality. But now, if you are still 
inclined to give me some further details of the matter, I shall be 
glad to hear them. It may be possible that I can assist you more 
substantially than by merely removing you from Nice.” 

“T fear that is hardly possible,” the other replied, “but I shall 
be happy to tell you my story. I suppose you have guessed that 
my difficulties arise from my having foolishly taken part in some of 
the various plots for improving the government of Russia?” 

“T drew that conclusion from what you; cousin said,” Leighton 
replied. 

“Ah, she has not much sympathy with liberal aspirations, my 
Cousin Nadine,” said the young count with a laugh. “She is more 
autocratic in her ideas than the emperor himself.” 

“But she is surely right in your case,” said Leighton. “What 


have you to gain by revolutionary plots?” ~ 
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“The good of the greater number, mon cher,” replied the other; 
“the relief of the oppressed, the prosperity of Russia, and, incident- 
ally, the excitement of conspiracy, which is perhaps the only real 
excitement to be found, and therefore not to be despised in a world 
where dulness abounds.” 

“In short,” said Leighton, “Princess Nadine was right—you 
have ‘played with conspiracy as a child plays with fire;’ and the 
consequences are very much the same.” 

“Very much indeed,” the other calmly agreed. “They promise 
certainly to be quite unpleasant. It is more than probable that I 
shall have to ask you to land me at some English port, and shall then 
have no alternative but to proceed to London and cast my lot with 
the conspirators who live there and provide a raison d’étre for the 
Continental police.” 

It was impossible for Leighton to refrain from smiling as he 
looked at the speaker. This silken young aristocrat, with his boyish 

«grace and air of finding all life a holiday, was so little the material 
of which conspirators are made that the whole situation would have 
—_ a comedy but for the grim consequences likely to result 

Tom it. 

“Before deciding to cast your lot irrevocably with the forces of 
conspiracy in London or elsewhere, suppose you tell me what you 
have done,” he suggested. 

“With much pleasure,” the other replied. “You must under- 
stand, then, that I have always been liberal in my political theories, 
and when I came in contact not long ago with some men who are 
devoting their lives to a propaganda which has for its end the putting 
these theories into practice, I found a new and fascinating interest 
in their association. You are perhaps aware that there is nothing 
to which the Russian nature is more subject than a boundless ennut, 
the more when fortune has put within one’s reach all the pleasures 
and amusements of life. This is why so many of us are passionately 
devoted to play, the higher the better, because that alone offers an 
excitement which does not readily pall.” 

“And you mean that the same reason explains why so many 
Russians, even of the higher class, become conspirators, since con- 
spiracy is a game where, life and liberty being the stakes, the in- 
terest roused is proportionately great.” 

Count Zorikoff smiled, as one who acknowledges a fact. “It is,” 
he said, “a partial explanation at least. You must remember that 
we are also a people very prone to ideals and capable of making great 
sacrifices for their realization. This is why so many who, like my- 
self, have little or nothing personally to gain by revolution desire 
ardently to change the existing state of things, and become what 
you call conspirators in consequence. But you must recollect that 
what is sufficient to constitute a conspirator in Russia would only 
render one a very moderate member of—say the Left Centre in 
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any other European country. For we are not all Anarchists by any 
_ means. Many of us—myself, for example—only want such degree 
of reform as would give us a parliament, a ministry responsible to 
the parliament, and a better administration of justice in the courts.” 

It was now Leighton’s turn to shrug his shoulders. “Might you 
not,” he said, “as well plot for anarchy—in Russia? Unless I am 
mistaken, the government classes you all together, moderates and 
extremists alike. Is it not so?” 

The other nodded. “You are right,” he said. “The govern- 
ment makes no distinction in its unrelenting persecution of all who 
advocate liberal ideas in any form. Many men are in Siberia now 
for views less extreme than those I have held and advocated.” 

“And yet you have incurred such a danger, you who have so 
little to gain by it.” 

“Every man,” said the young Russian gravely, “has much to 
gain by living under a free government. But even granting that 
I have nothing personally to gain, do you think I can be indifferent . 
to the sufferings of these men of whom I have spoken, and to those 
of many others in different degrees?” 

“But instead of helping them, you have only placed yourself in 
great danger, and probably exiled yourself hopelessly from the 
country where your interests all lie. I admire your idealism, but 
I cannot respect your judgment. Tell me, had I not taken you 
away from Nice, what lay before you?” 

“One of two things: an escape by some other means before my 
whereabouts were discovered by the police, or arrest, return to 
Russia, and incarceration in some fortress there, with other un- 
pleasant consequences in the future.” 

“And now one other question, if you will pardon my inquisi- 
tiveness. Why did you pause at Nice instead of leaving French 
territory at once, since you knew the danger in which you stood?” 

Count Zorikoff hesitated a moment before answering. There 
was evidently something in the question which caused him embar- 
rassment, and Leighton had time enough to wonder if possibly he 
was in love with Princess Nadine before he spoke. Then, lifting 
his eyes from a cigarette which he had been slowly rolling, he said 

uietly: 
: “T stopped in Nice because I had some papers in my possession 
which I had not been able to dispose of before leaving Paris. It 
was essential that I should put them in a place of safety.” 

“Why did you not destroy them?” 

“They had been entrusted to me, and were too important to be 
destroyed, except as a last resort.” 

“ And have you them still with you?” 

“No,”—he spoke reluctantly,“ I left them with my cousin.” 

“With your cousin!” Leighton stared at him with mingled as- 
tonishment and consternation. “Is it possible that you have placed 
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Princess Nadine in such danger as the possession of those papers 
entails?” 

“She insisted upon taking them, and for her there is no danger. 
No one could suspect her of being engaged in any plot against the 
government.” 

“Many Russian women have been engaged in such plots.” 

“Not women like Nadine. Not only is her rank high, but her 
sympathies are intensely aristocratic—perhaps” (with a smile) “be- 
cause of her American blood. At all events, she is one whom no 
suspicion could touch.” 

“I must disagree with you,” said Leighton. “If I have not 
been misinformed, no one in Russia is too high in rank for suspicion 
to touch him or her. And since you are not only suspected but 
known to be involved in such plots, what more natural than that 
suspicion should attach to Princess Nadine, especially if your visit 
to her and flight from her house are known? You have been guilty 
of inexcusable rashness in leaving those papers with her.” 

The young Russian looked for a moment as if he might resent 
this plain speaking; but, probably remembering how much he owed 
to the speaker, he restrained his impulse and answered with only 
slight hauteur of tone: 

“T have not been so rash as you think. I directed her to destroy 
the papers if there was the least danger of their discovery, and I am 
sure that she will have no hesitation in doing so.” 

“T hope that she will destroy them at once, as you should have 
done,” said Leighton sternly. “If they are discovered she will 
certainly be compromised.” 

“T am confident that there is not the least danger of the kind,” 
replied Count Zorikoff; “but if it were so,” and a momentary gleam 
of laughter shone in his eyes, “it would have one good effect: Prince 
Maximilian would withdraw his pretensions to her hand.” 

Leighton started, and his own eyes gave a flash as he looked at 
the count. Something electrical, like an intuition of sympathy, 
passed between them and made him say,— 

“So you do not favor the pretensions of Prince Maximilian?” 

“No,” was the quick reply. “My cousin is worthy of a better 
fate than to be one of the tools with which an intriguer works his 
way to a throne which he will occupy, if he occupies it at all, only 
as a creature to do the bidding of others.” 

“And yet Princess Nadine would wear a crown becomingly,” 
said Leighton, smiling. 

“Tf it were a real crown, no one could wear it better,” said the 
other with evidently sincere enthusiasm. “But a crown such as 
Prince Maximilian would place on her brow would not be worthy 
of her acceptance. Only to-night I told her so.” 

“She has then heard the truth twice to-day,” said Leighton, “for 
just before your arrival this afternoon I also had the presumption 


to tell her so.” 
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“You!” exclaimed Count Alexis with surprise. “You are then 
an old friend of my cousin’s?”’ 

“By no means. My acquaintance with her dates only from 
yesterday.” 

“And yet-——” 

“And yet I ventured to speak to her on such a subject? Yes, 
because to do so was my only hope of rousing her attention on my 
own behalf.” 

The young man stared still more. “I beg your pardon,” he 
said after a moment, “but do I understand you to mean e 

“That although I have no crown to offer Princess Nadine, I have 
entered the lists for her favor against Prince Maximilian.” 

Count Zorikoff shook his head with a significant gesture. 

“You do not think it possible for me to succeed?” Leighton 
asked calmly. 

“Tf I speak honestly,” was the reply, “I must say that I do not. 
I know my cousin, you see.” 

“Perhaps not so well as you think. She has a strain of blood 
of which you know little, and which is too vigorous not to assert 
itself.” : 

“Granted. But will it assert itself as you desire? The vigor 
and ambition which your American women, daughters and grand- 
daughters of self-made men, have inherited makes them eager to 
win and capable of holding aristocratic rank in Europe. But it has 
never induced one, nor the descendant of one, to turn back to the 
order of life from which she came. And among them all there is 
not one less likely to do so than my cousin, Princess Nadine. Look 
at her, and judge for yourself whether America holds anything to 
tempt such a woman.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Leighton, smiling inscrutably. “We shall 
see. It remains to be proved whether you know your cousin best 
after the acquaintance of a lifetime, or I after the acquaintance of 
two days.” 

Count Alexis also smiled, but his smile was one of pity. 

“When you have known my cousin not for two but for many 
days,” he said, “you will then begin to acknowledge that you do 
not know her at all.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


Arrer sleeping as soundly as if no such thing as conspiracy, 
exile, or danger existed, Count Zorikoff was wakened the next morn- 
ing by a knock at his door, followed by the entrance of Leighton. 

“Pardon my disturbing you,” said the latter as he came forward, 
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“put I have been thinking all night of those papers, and I am ab- 
solutely sure that they should not be left a day longer in the pos- 
session of Princess Nadine. I have therefore ordered the yacht put 
into the nearest Italian port, where I shall land and return imme- 
diately to Nice.” 

“You are returning immediately to Nice?” the young Russian 
repeated, raising himself on his elbow. “And then—what is it that 
you propose to do?” 

“To take from Princess Nadine the papers which should never 
have been left with her.” 

“You forget that those papers are of the utmost- importance,” 
said Count Zorikoff gravely, “and you know my cousin very little 
if you suppose that she will surrender them to you without an au- 
thorization from me.” 

Leighton regarded him steadily. “But that authorization you 
will give me,” he said. 

There was an instant’s silence. Then: “I cannot do so until I 
am assured exactly what disposition you will make of them,” the 
other replied. 

The dark eyes of the American flashed. “Briefly,” he said, 
“you doubt me?” 

“Doubt you—no,” Count Zorikoff replied with the same gravity; 
“but I should be unworthy of the safety which, thanks to you, I 
enjoy at present if I could be careless of the safety of men who 
would be hopelessly lost were those papers to fall into the hands of 
the Russian government. They are of much more importance than 
my life, and if necessary I will myself return to Nice for them.” 

“That would be madness, since you are subject to arrest as soon 
as you set foot on French soil. If you are not willing to trust the 
papers to me, give me a letter directing your cousin to destroy them. 
That will satisfy me, and should also satisfy you.” 

“T have no right to do that. They are only to be destroyed as a 
last resort.” 

“But they must be taken without delay out of the hands of the 
princess.” 

“Why should they be taken out of her hands, so long as they 
are safe and she is unsuspected?” 

“How can you answer for the fact that she is unsuspected? It 
is certain that she will not be so long if. your visit to her and de- 
parture from her house are known. Let us speak plainly. The 
lives and liberty of all the conspirators in Russia are not worth the 
risk you have induced her to undertake—she who is guiltless of all 
participation in conspiracy. I therefore insist that you write a letter 
telling her to give those papers to me, or else——” 

“What?” asked the other calmly, as he paused. 

It was difficult for Leighton to conclude his sentence. What he 
longed to say was, “Or else I will take you back to Nice and hand 
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you over to the police.” But to make a threat impossible of exe- 
cution was not to be thought of by a man who never failed to fulfil 
exactly every word that he uttered, especially if those words hap- 
pened to be of the nature of threats. And such a threat as this 
would be impossible of execution he knew well, since it was as much 
out of the question for him to violate the hospitality he had offered 
and the good faith he had pledged as to lose all that he had gained 
with Princess Nadine by the rescue of her cousin. So he was forced 
to conclude his speech in a manner by no means to his taste. 

“T shall leave you,” he said sternly, “with the contempt which 
a man deserves who throws upon another—and that other a woman 
—the consequences of his own rash folly. If you still refuse to 
authorize me to obtain those papers from your cousin, I shall go and 
see if I cannot obtain them without that authorization; and in any 
steps which I may find it necessary to take in order to attain that 
end, you may be sure that I shall have no consideration for yourself 
and your associates.” 

“In other words, you would hand us over without hesitation to 
the tender mercies of the Third Section,” said Count Alexis, smiling. 
“And you would be quite right if such a step were necessary for the 
safety of my cousin; but since it is not necessary, and since, besides, 
it would not serve the faintest purpose, I have no fear of your doing 
so. You wrong me if you think I am careless of the risk involved 
in the custody of those papers. I have already arranged in my mind 
a plan by which Nadine can be relieved of them. I have determined 
to telegraph to a man in Paris to go at once and obtain them ” 

“Pardon me—how will you telegraph that to him?” — 

“Tn cipher, of course.” 

“There is always the danger of your cipher being read by the 
police. And, moreover, you must see that no one of your associates 
should be allowed to come into contact with Princess Nadine, and 
thus possibly arouse suspicion with regard to her.” 

“No suspicion could arise from the visit of the man to whom 
I allude. His connection with the revolutionary party is absolutely 
unsuspected.” 

“So you would have said of yourself a few days ago. No, we 
can run no risks where Princess Nadine is concerned. Amend your 
plan, therefore. Telegraph this man to meet me in Nice. Then 
give me the authorization for which I have asked to obtain the papers 
from your cousin. If you refuse, it can only mean that you distrust 
my good fait a 

“There is but one answer possible to that,” said the young count, 
throwing off the covering of his bed and rising. “I will write the 
letter requesting my cousin to deliver the papers to you at once; 
and I will also write a despatch to the man in Paris of whom I 
spoke, which you will kindly send as soon as you go ashore. Both 
will be ready in a few minutes.” 
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“Tn a quarter of an hour I will return for them,” said Leighton, 
leaving the cabin. 

Half an hour later the yacht was lying off one of the small bays 
which line the enchanted shore of Italy, with a white town shining 
in the sunlight before it, and vine-draped hills rising in the back- 
ground. A boat had been lowered, and the sailors were resting on 
their oars waiting for Leighton, who was shaking hands with Count 
Zorikoff on the deck above. 

“T beg,” he was saying, “that you will use the yacht as if it were 
your own until you have decided upon your destination. When 
you have landed the captain will communicate with me by wire.” 

“But meanwhile I shall wish to know what you have done,” said 

the young Russian. “We will therefore cruise about to-day and put 
into Genoa to-morrow, where I will expect to receive a message from 
you. 
“But your friend from Paris cannot reach Nice by to-morrow.” 
“No, but you can telegraph if you have the papers safély in your 
possession, for you have infected me with your alarm about my 
cousin.” 

“T am glad to have succeeded in doing so,” responded Leighton 
dryly. “Trust me, the papers will not remain long in Princess Na- 
dine’s possession after I reach Nice. And now good-by.” 

“ Adieu, and may success attend you.” 

“Success,” replied the man of adventure and action calmly as 
he stepped into the waiting boat, “always attends me, for I always 
provide that it shall do so.” 

A gleam of boyish malice came into Count Alexis’ eyes. He 
leaned over the deck railing and looked down at the other, who seated 
himself in the stern of the boat and took the rudder cords in his 
hands. 

“T shall be interested to hear how much success attends you in 
your contest with Prince Maximilian,” he said. 

Leighton turned his face upward. There was a look on it which 
could have been interpreted readily by certain people in Central 
America who had known what it was to come into contact with his 
unbending will, his unfailing resources, and to go down before them. 

“There is nothing,” he replied, “which could possibly give me 
less anxiety than the question whether I should succeed in any con- 
test I might enter upon with Prince Maximilian. But the favor 
of a woman no man can gain by either effort or desert. That is like 
the grace of God, a free gift. One can only be sure of one thing, 
that it becomes a man to leave nothing undone to win it, if it may 
be won. Now, give way, boys.” 

The men bent to their oars, the boat darted over the blue, spark- 
ling water, and Count Alexis, yielding to an impulse, raised and 
waved his cap towards it. : 

“Take my best wishes,” he cried. 

Vou. LXIII.—39 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Own the afternoon of the same day Leighton was again driving 
out from Nice towards the Zorikoff villa. As he passed rapidly 
over the beautiful Comiche road, he had a sense of almost incredu- 
lous wonder at the thought that it was only twenty-four hours since 
he had passed along this way before, a stranger to the life and affairs 
of the woman who had indeed already captivated his fancy, but 
towards whom he had not apparently the faintest chance of ever 
drawing nearer. Yet now Fortune had so far favored him, and he, 
according to his wont, had so used Fortune’s opportunity that he 
was on his way to her with a certainty of attention and interest which 
could not have been greater had the intimacy of a lifetime, instead 
of the acquaintance of forty-eight hours, been behind it. 

Yet he did not for a moment deceive himself regarding the na- 
ture of this interest. Because he had been able at a moment of 
emergency to offer a refuge of safety to her cousin he had acquired 
importance in the eyes of Princess Nadine, but it was an importance 
so accidental, so brief, that he would have considered it valueless 
save for the fact that it afforded him a vantage-ground from which 
he might hope to direct her attention to himself, the man Leighton, 
and not merely to the rescuer of Count Alexis Zorikoff. He was 
not blind to the apparent hopelessness of doing this; but the con- 
fidence born of his life of success stood him in good stead. He could 
not believe in the possibility of failure, because he had never failed; 
and now, as ever, doubt and difficulty, instead of discouraging, only 
stimulated him to effort. 

The gorgeously attired servant who received his card at the door 
oi the villa regarded it with an air of aloofness, and ventured to 
express a discouraging doubt whether Princess Nadine was at home. 

“Take that card to the princess,” said Leighton quietly. “If 
she is in the house she will see me.” 

His tone compelled immediate obedience, and he was shown 
across a spacious hall set with tall palms into a small apartment, evi- 
dently intended for the reception of visitors whose social footing 
was not entirely defined, at least in the mind of the major-domo. 
Here he waited but a few minutes before Princess Nadine entered 
hastily and with a startled expression of countenance. 

“What does this mean, Mr. Leighton?” she asked, advancing 
quickly. “TI did not expect to see you in Nice again so soon. My 
cousin: 

“Is safe,” he said, as she paused. “You need not have the 
faintest fear regarding him. He is at this moment on the Siren, 
and has only to direct her course to whatever port he chooses. I 
left the yacht this morning at Bordighera.” 

She drew a deep breath. “Ah, what a relief! !” she murmured. 
“T feared the worst when I saw your name.’ 
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“And yet I told you that I made myself responsible for his 
safety,” Leighton replied. “If you knew me better, you would 
have had no fear.” 

Her gaze dwelt on him for an instant with singular intentness, 
and for the first time it struck her that his was a face to inspire such 
confidence as that of which he spoke; that, whether one liked it or 
not, one could not doubt or mistake the power which it expressed to 
execute without fear of failure whatever task he undertook. 

“But you have left the yacht,” she said, as if in excuse. 

“Because my presence on it was no longer necessary, whereas 
my presence here seemed very necessary. Princess, we cannot waste 
time. I bring you a letter from your cousin, which will tell you 
why I have returned to Nice.” 

He gave her the letter as he spoke, and with a murmured word 
she tore it open, sinking into a chair as she did so. He also sat down 
and watched her face as she read, but there was no change of ex- 
pression perceptible until she lifted her eyes. Then he saw a look 
with which he was familiar in other eyes—the look of one who stands 
on guard. 

“No doubt you know what this letter contains,” she said. “You 
know that my cousin directs me to give you a package of papers 
which he entrusted to me.” 

Leighton bowed. “It is for that I am here,” he answered simply. 
“After his departure your cousin was roused to a sense of what he 
had done in leaving those papers with you, and as the quickest way 
of repairing the mistake and relieving you of a dangerous trust it 
was agreed between us that I should come for them.” 

There followed a moment’s silence, and in that moment Leighton 
said to himself that he had never seen eyes better able to read a man’s 
inmost soul than those of the Princess Nadine. 

“T know my cousin so well,” she said presently, “that I find it a 
little surprising that he should have waked to the knowledge of 
which you speak. I therefore think that some influence—presuma- 
bly your own—must have quickened his perceptions. No, Mr. 
Leighton,” with a sudden peremptory change of tone, “do not at- 
tempt to deny that this letter is your work. Alexis, left to himself, 
would never have thought of it. Nothing can be more certain than 
that.” 

“Count Zorikoff is young and reckless,” Leighton observed 
calmly. “It is therefore possible that he might not have thought of 
the grave danger to which he had exposed you if I had not directed 
his attention to it. But his perception once roused, he was, I assure 
you, prompt to act.” 

“Or you were prompt to act,” said Princess Nadine. “Again let 
me remind you that I know my cousin very well. But while I appre- 
ciate your thoughtfulness on my behalf, I cannot think that there is 
any real necessity for transferring these papers to you. No one is 
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less likely to be suspected of any connection with conspirators or 
revolutionists than myself.” 

“That was your cousin’s excuse for leaving the papers with you,” 
said Leighton. “But I pointed out some facts to him which cannot 
but be equally plain to vou. In the first place, he seems to have no 
reason to doubt that his connection with certain revolutionary 
societies is known to the authorities, and hence his abrupt departure 
from Paris, by which he avoided arrest. Now, his escape must by 
this time be discovered, and it will be exceedingly easy to trace him 
not only to Nice but to this house. Here he disappears. What 
follows then, in the second place? Why, undoubtedly, suspicion of 
you, Princess Nadine.” 

Princess Nadine threw back her graceful head haughtily. “I do 
not believe it,” she said. “My sentiments, my loyalty, are too well 
known.” 

“Allow me to remind you that you have, in the eyes of the 
police, not only received and sheltered your cousin, but arranged his 
escape. There is, then, sufficient reason to suspect you of having his 
papers in your possession, and if those papers are so found, do I need 
to tell you that no expression of loyal sentiment would save you from 
very serious results?” 

“They will not be found,” said she confidently. “Even if you 
are right, and stupid suspicion could go so far as to doubt me, and 
to search for them i 

“Pardon, princess, but would the suspicion be very stupid which, 
guessing you to have those papers, searched for them here?” 

She could not refrain from a smile. “Perhaps not,” she ad- 
mitted. “But, stupid or otherwise, if such a search should be made 
—which I believe incredible—the papers would not be found. Of 
that I assure you.” ; 

* ama you destroyed them?” he asked with a great sense of 
relief. 

She made a negative gesture. “No,” she replied. “I should 
not feel at liberty to do that.” 

“Then you cannot possibly be sure that they would not be found. 
I must beg you, therefore, to bring them at once to me. Do not 
delay. There is no time to be lost.” 

His voice was urgent, even peremptory, but instead of making 
any movement to comply with his request, Princess Nadine remained 
motionless, while her clear glance still dwelt on his face, as if she 
were studying something altogether new and strange to her experi- 
ence. 

The absolute disregard of her manner would have been extremely 
disconcerting to another man, but it only served to sting Leighton 
into stronger self-assertion. What he felt at this moment was not 
so much that he must have the papers, as that he must impose his 
will upon this woman. He leaned forward and unconsciously 
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frowned a little. His voice sank to a lower key—a key of great 
apparent gentleness, but which few people had ever failed to obey. 

“There is no time to be lost,” he repeated. “Bring me the 
papers immediately.” 

But still Princess Nadine did not stir, nor did her gaze waver 
from his. But she smiled slightly. 

“I appreciate deeply your solicitude on my behalf,” she said 
quietly; “but please understand, once for all, that I do not recog- 
nize any necessity for it, and that I have no intention of giving you 
those papers.” 

Leighton gazed at her for a moment, incredulous, almost un- 
comprehending. “You have no intention of giving them to me?” 
he said. “But have I not explained to you why you must do so? 
Have you not understood?” 

“Perfectly, I think,” she replied with the same composure. “I 
understand all that you have explained—and more.” Her eyes and 
her voice seemed suddenly to gather deeper meaning. “1 under- 
stand everything, Mr. Leighton,” she said imperatively, “and I shall 
not give those papers up, except to my cousin or to some one with 
an undoubted right to them.” 

He pointed to the letter in her hand. “Does not that give me 
a right to them?” 

She hesitated a moment, then answered firmly: “No, for I am 
constrained to remember the circumstances under which my cousin 
wrote this letter. He was not only on your yacht, indebted to you 
for rescue and hospitality, but you had also excited his fears for my 
safety. This being the case, what could he do but yield to your 
suggestion, for I am sure that the arrangement made in this letter 
was at your suggestion r 

Her pause was sufficiently interrogative for him to feel bound 
to say, “It was at my suggestion, because I saw the danger in which 
his rashness had placed you.” 

“ And I repeat again that I appreciate your solicitude,” she re- 
plied with an indefinable accent of pride which conveyed to him 
a very clear intimation that she rather resented it; “but since I do 
not recognize any need for it, I cannot comply with my cousin’s 
request, which is in point of fact your request, to give up the papers 
he entrusted to me.” 

“In other words,” said Leighton, gripping hard the arm of the 
chair in which he sat, an outward sign of the inward force he was 
compelled to exert in order to retain his composure, “you wish me 
to understand that you do not trust me.” 

“So far from wishing you to understand anything of the kind,” 
she replied, “I should be glad if you would read my decision dif- 
ferently.” 

He made a quick, almost fierce gesture. “Let us have done with 
phrases and come to realities,” he said. “It is possible you would 
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prefer that I should be obtuse enough not to understand. I acquit 
you of a deliberate intention to insult me, but the fact is that you 
will not give those papers to me because you fear that I might use 
them to betray your cousin.” 

“No,” she cried quickly. “I could not think such a thing as 
that. But there are many besides him whose lives and fortunes are 
at stake, and how can I tell by what carelessness the papers might 
fall into hands that would betray them all?’ 

“You would have no such fear if you trusted me,” he said. 
“Nor do I think it is that fear which restrains you. I read your 
thoughts as clearly as if you spoke them, and they are these: ‘Here 
is a man who has had the presumption to conceive a passion for 
me——’ ” 

The princess made a proud, indignant motion of denial, but he 
went on without heeding her: 

““He has already placed me under an obligation which is dis- 
tasteful to me, and he now.wishes to obtain possession of papers so 
compromising, so dangerous, that he can hold them over me as a 
threat if I refuse what he desires. I will not put this power in his 
hands. I will rather risk the danger of the Russian police.’ That, 
Princess Nadine, is what you are saying to yourself. You cannot 
deny it.” 

The princess rose haughtily to her feet. “I have no intention 
of denying it,” she said. “And the fact that you have so clearly 
divined what I feel proves that there is reason for my feeling it. 
Since you insist upon knowing the truth in all its apparent brutality, 
take it: your presumption is so great that I do not trust you.” 

There was a moment’s pause. When she rose, Leighton had 
risen also, and they now faced each other like two duellists, with 
tense frames and eyes that flashed like swords. But the man whose 
whole life had been one long battle still preserved his self-control. 
in this strange conflict. 

“T owe you thanks for that truth,” he said, with a dignity which 
even at this moment compelled her admiration. “When it is neces- 
sary for two human souls to know each other, whatever tends to strip 
away pretence and disguise is welcome. So much is gained, then, 
when you acknowledge that you fear to trust me because you know 
that I love you.” 

“T acknowledge nothing of the kind,” cried the princess with 
passionate emphasis. “I spoke of presumption; I said nothing of 
love.” 

“And what is the presumption but the love? You are so con- 
vineed of the existence of this that you are afraid I will use the 
power given me by possession of these papers to urge my suit upon 
you. And I—how can I convince you of the great injustice you 
do me? If I recognize no great presumption iri my love for 
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“But it 1s presumption!” interposed the princess more proudly 
and passionately than ever. 

“I would none the less scorn to owe anything to any service 
which I had been so happy as to be able to render you. I have in- 
deed welcomed the opportunity to serve you, but only because it 
opened a way by which I could approach you, and through which I 
hoped you might learn to love me.” 

“T have no desire to know you,” said the princess, her voice 
trembling with anger. “You have forced yourself upon me with 
an incredible insolence, and I detest the obligation under which 
you have laid me. I could not refuse your help for my cousin—I 
was forced to accept that, bitter as it was to me. But I utterly re- 
fuse your aid for myself. You are not a man to whom I choose to 
owe anything. If the police were at the door, I would say the same 
thing. I will not trust you with those papers.” 

Again their glances met like sword-blades, and there was a 
moment’s pause. Then: 

“This is your last word?” Leighton asked, still with great effort 
preserving his calmness. 

“This is my last word.” 

“Then I must go and find a means to aid you in spite of your- 
self. I have the honor to bid you good-day, princess.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Letenton left the Villa Zorikoff with the same composure of 
appearance and manner which he had preserved throughout the in- 
terview just ended. But it was a composure altogether external. 
A mist was before his eyes and a noise as of many waters in his ears 
as he strode across the marble-paved, palm-set hall and went out to 
his carriage. He gave, no doubt, some order to his coachman, for 
when he presently observed his surroundings he found himself far 
on the road to Nice and being driven at a tremendous pace; but 
from the time he left the presence of Princess Nadine he had been 
conscious of only two things, one an intense sense of resentment, as 
of misjudgment and insult, the other an equally intense desire to 
bend and overmaster the woman who had so scornfully refused him 
trust. 

When he regained his ordinary self-control, however, it was to 
become conscious of the fact that her refusal placed him in a posi- 
tion of great difficulty, if not of complete powerlessness. To compel 
her to resign the papers was clearly impossible, and to one less fertile 
in expedients it would have appeared also impossible to provide by 
any other means against the danger which undoubtedly lay for her 
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in their possession. But Leighton was so well aware of his own 
power of resource, tried and tested as it had been at many a critical 
moment, that he felt no doubt whatever of his ability to conceive 
some other plan. 

The first which naturally suggested itself was to permit the man 
whom Count Zorikoff’s telegram summoned from Paris to meet the 
princess, since she could not possibly refuse to surrender the papers 
to him. But Leighton felt a deep reluctance to this course. He 
was not only sure that there was grave danger of her being com- 
promised by such a visit, but he was honest enough with himself to 
admit that he did not wish to step aside and resign his leading part 
to another. More than ever now did he desire to force upon her 
the perception of his power to help and save her; more than ever 
did he long to see her turn to him for aid, however unwillingly she 
should do so. This was the revenge for her scorn for which he 
yearned, and which in his heart he swore to accomplish. 

It seemed an answer to his thoughts that he found awaiting him, 
when he entered his hotel at Nice, a telegraphic message signed by 
the name of the man to whom he had that morning sent Count Zori- 
koff’s despatch. The message was in cipher, but when he applied 
the key which had been given him he found that it said with startling 
clearness: 

“Impossible to comply with request. I am leaving for England. 
All is discovered. We have been betrayed. Destroy papers imme- 
diately.” 

Having transcribed these sentences, he sat for some time staring 
down at the sheet of paper on which they stood distinct and black. 
And as he gazed, something else faced him beside the written words: 
it was the unwritten but now imperative question, What is to be 
done? There was no longer a possibility of turning the matter over 
to another person. Danger was close, very close indeed, to Princess 
Nadine, and he alone could save her from it. But what if she still 
refused to allow him to do so? What if she refused to heed even 
this warning? She might regard it as merely another attempt on 
his part to force himself on her notice and make a fresh claim on 
her gratitude. He could not but own that nothing was more pos- 
sible, for her voice still rang in his ears as she declared: “I utterly 
refuse your aid for myself. You are not a man to whom I choose 
to owe anything. If the police were at the door I would say the 
same thing.” And if the police were at the door and she did say 
the same thing—what then? Leighton confessed to himself that 
he had never before felt so blank a sense of being opposed by a 
resistance which he was unable to control. 

And yet, even as he felt this, he felt also the stern bracing of the 
muscles, the keen concentration of his faculties, and the stimulation 
of spirit which had become familiar to him in many a past conflict, 
and of which he had never been more conscious than when a situa- 
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tion grew desperate and others said, “There is no-hope.” Now, as 
on many another occasion, he found it impossible to foretell what 
he should or could do; but he had still implicit confidence that when 
the moment for action came the inspiration which had never failed 
him would be at his command. é 

Meanwhile he put aside the message and proceeded to make a 
careful toilet for dinner. But by the time this was completed he 
had decided to order his dinner served in private, since he wished 
to avoid notice as much as possible. ‘The order given, he sat down 
with a newspaper to await its execution, when a knock at the door 
was followed by the entrance of a servant with a card. Leighton 
frowned as he read the name of Alan de Forest, hesitated, considered, 
then, with a clearing brow, said: 

“Show monsieur up.” 

A moment later the young American entered—graceful, débon- 
nair, a perfect type of the social butterflies who seem to a grave mind 
to have no more reason for being than the gay-winged insects they 
suggest, but whose unconscious usefulness is probably much the 
same, to carry from one to another something which it is important 
for the recipient to possess or to know. This was the thought in 
Leighton’s mind as he rose with a smile to welcome his visitor. 

“You have just come in time to give me the pleasure of your 
company at dinner,” he said. “I am certain you have not already 
dined, because the hour is early. But I have an engagement for 
the evening, so I have ordered dinner served immediately.” 

“With all my heart,” De Forest answered, as he sank into the 
luxurious chair to which the other by a gesture invited him. “It 
is a pleasant surprise to find you,” he went on. “I was told to-day 
that you left Nice yesterday very unexpectedly on the Siren.” 

“Tt was true,” Leighton answered. “A sudden impulse seized 
me, so I put to sea and spent a pleasant night afloat. But remem- 
bering this morning some necessary affairs, I went ashore, tele- 
graphed, and found I must return here to meet a man on important 
business. So it is that you find me.” 

“A la bonne heure! It is surely an ill wind which blows good 
to no one. By the by, I missed you yesterday at the garden party 
at the Villa Zorikoff. How was it that you left so early?” 

Leighton shrugged his shoulders. “I did not find it amusing,” 
he replied carelessly. “I was not born for a courtier. The part of 
gentleman-in-waiting is not suited to my taste.” 

“But it hardly seems to have been the part you played,” De 
Forest returned with a laugh. “Every one was talking about the 
manner in which you bore the princess away from her royal suitor. 
It was said also that, judging from the length of her absence, you 
were either able to interest her, or else that it required some time 
to give you the rebuke which your presumption was supposed to 
deserve.” 
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“Ah!” The bronzed face did not change in its expression. 
“My presumption was supposed to deserve rebuke? Well, no doubt 
it did, and you will probably be interested to hear that the princess 
had no hesitation in administering it.” 

“And you?” 

“T gained my point—which was to withdraw her attention from 
the royal princeling for a time and concentrate it on myself—and 
that done, I found nothing further of sufficient interest to detain 
me.’ 

De Forest regarded him for a moment admiringly. “It would 
be worth while to serve an apprenticeship in revolutions in Central 
America if the result were to endow one with such superb cheek,” 
he then remarked. “I suppose you are aware that it is confidently 
believed that the engagement of the princess to Prince Maximilian 
is an accomplished fact, and that the public announcement will be 
made as soon as the emperor has signified his approval.” 

“What emperor?” 

“The Emperor of Russia, of course.” 

“ And what has he to do with it?” 

“Simply everything. Prince Maximilian is no doubt the sincere 
suitor of Princess Nadine, but he is much more a suitor for Russian 
political support. If the emperor approves of this marriage, it is 
a proof that the support will be given.” 

“And is there any probability that approval may be withheld?” 

“Tt is not supposed so. The political world has known for some 
time that Prince Maximilian is a tool of Russia, and hence his mar- 
riage with a great Russian heiress will be accepted as binding him 
hand and foot to Russian interest.” 

“everything, then, is running smoothly for the prince. Has 
he no opposition to reckon with? What does the head of the Zori- 
koff family say?” 

“The father of Princess Nadine was the head of the family, and 
since he left no son, I do not know who fills the position now. But 
if there is an element of opposition I fancy it centres in a certain 
young cousin, Count Alexis Zorikoff, who is supposed to regard 
Princess Nadine with more than cousinly affection.” 

“ Ah!—and this cousin is where?” 

“ Attached to the Russian legation in Paris at present, I believe.” 

“Has he been in Nice lately?’ 

“T think not. I have neither seen nor heard of him. He has 
probably resigned himself to the inevitable.” 

“Nothing is inevitable which has not yet happened,” said Leigh- 
ton, rising from his chair. “Count Zorikoff should know that, and 
Prince Maximilian, if he is wise, will remember it. And now, my 
dear fellow, let us dine.” 

Nothing more was said of Princess Nadine during the various 
courses of the dinner to which the two sat down and to which they 
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did leisurely justice. De Forest’s tongue ran lightly over all the 
gossip of Nice as he ate and drank; but the man who seemed to lend 
so careless, yet in reality lent so deep, an attention to his conversa- 
tion, gleaned from it nothing more of the least interest. Dinner 
finished, the two lingered a little longer over their cigars and 
liqueurs, and then Leighton again rose, his servant having entered 
and made a slight sign to him. 

“TI am sorry. to be forced to leave you,” he said, as he drew a 
light overcoat over his evening dress, “but I have an engagement 
which calls me away.” 

“T also have an engagement,” said De Forest, rising, “which 
the pleasure of your society has very nearly caused me to forget. 
And so you will not make one of my party to Monte Carlo to- 
morrow?” 

“My dear fellow,” replied Leighton as they went out together, 
“when will you understand that I do not belong to your world, and 
that I have more important things to occupy my attention than its 
amusements, which, by the by, do not amuse me at all? I am too 
old to begin to learn the art of laboriously doing nothing.” 

“Tt is a very useful art,” said De Forest, who was understood 
to practise it to perfection. “But at least you will not forget your 
promise to make up a party for a short cruise on the Siren?” 

“Did I give such a promise?” 

“Heavens, man! You not only gave the promise, but you told 
me to invite the people, and I have formed a delightful party.” 

Leighton could not repress a laugh. “Very good,” he said. 
“Tf I gave the promise, you and your party shall have the cruise. 
But I hope you have considerately refrained from fixing a date, for 
I cannot possibly say when the Siren will be at your disposal.” 

“Oh, I have set no date. I have only told the people who have 
consented to go to hold themselves in readiness. What do you 
think of Corsica as an objective point?” 

“T think very well of it, unless Malta might be better.” 

“Malta is rather too far; but we will discuss details later. Per- 
haps Algiers or Tunis——” 

“There is no lack of possible objective points,” said Leighton, 
as he held up his hand to call a cab, for they had now emerged from 
the hotel. “We will discuss them later, as you say. And now good- 
night.” 

He stepped into the cab he had summoned and drove off, leaving 
De Forest to proceed on his way with that sense of unsatisfied curi- 
osity which is to some persons the most trying of human emotions. 

Meanwhile Leighton, who had merely taken the cab to get rid 
of his companion, was driven but a short distance to where a boat, 
engaged by his servant, awaited him. A moment later he had en- 
tered this, given an order to the boatman, and was rowed away into 
the starlit beauty of the night as it brooded over the dusky waters. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


_ Ar the Villa Zorikoff dinner was drawing to a close; not an ordi- 
nary dinner, but a social function of the first order, with Prince 
Maximilian as guest of honor, and a group of distinguished person- 
ages to form the audience necessary for every triumph, social or 
otherwise. 

And how great a triumph this was to the ambitious widow of 
the dead bonanza king one had but to look at her to perceive. The 
labor of years to cultivate and attain aristocratic composure of man- 
ner proved of no avail to enable her to conceal the gratification which 
swelled so high within her breast; for was it not well understood 
by every one present that the prince who would soon, by gracious 
permission of Russia, wear a crown, was ready to share that crown 
with her granddaughter? Dim memories of early Bible lessons, 
surviving a half century of the most thorough and consistent 
worldliness, kept a verse of Scripture running oddly through her 
mind as she looked complacently over the brilliant feast and its circle 
of exalted guests: “Many daughters have done virtuously, but thou 
hast excelled them all.” Yes, others had done virtuously, had 
married their daughters and granddaughters to noblemen of high 
rank and many nationalities. not to speak of varied degrees of im- 
pecuniosity, but what American woman had yet gained for her de- 
scendants a royal crown? This was reserved for her; this was the 
reward of her labors and sacrifices, of her immolation of herself on 
the shrine of money and of her daughter on that of rank; this was 
the final prize beyond which not even the ambition of an American 
woman could soar. 

It was true that the affair had not yet reached the happy point 
when formal announcement of an engagement could be made; but 
every one present knew that Prince Maximilian was a suitor for the 
hand of Princess Nadine, and that a nod from St. Petersburg was 
all that was wanted to complete the arrangements which would per- 
mit such an announcement. There was not an outward hint or 
indication of this knowledge on the part of any one; by not so much 
as a glance was congratulation conveyed to Mrs. Wentworth, but 
all the same a sense of unspoken congratulation was in the air, and 
the bridal feast itself would hardly be more of a triumph to that 
ambitious world-worshipper. 

The satisfaction which beamed so visibly from her whole pres- 
ence, and which seemed to cause even her diamonds to glitter with 
more than ordinary brightness, was not reflected in the aspect of 
Princess Nadine. One born to the purple could hardly have pre- 
served a demeanor of more serene, high-bred calm than she displayed. 
There was not even the slight deepening of color, the slightly in- 
creased dilatation of eye and brilliancy of glance, which Leighton had 
detected, and in which he read a triumphant exhilaration and pleas- 
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ure, when he found her with the prince in the garden. Her beauty 
seemed to touch its most brilliant point, enhanced as it was by a 
toilet of the utmost grace and distinction, but she was self-contained 
and composed to a remarkable degree. 

Presently the moment arrived when, at the signal of their hostess, 
the ladies rose:and filed out of the dining-room with a soft rustle of 
silken skirts. By a coincidence, it chanced to be also the moment 
when a man, who had landed from a boat at the steps where Count 
Alexis the night before entered the boat of the Siren, mounted from 
the flower-lined paths of the garden to the broad balustraded terrace 
immediately before the house. It was, however, evident that he had 
no intention of entering, for he kept carefully in shadow, even while 
he scanned closely the tall illuminated: windows. And as he drew 
closer to them this was what he saw: - 

In a great white-and-gold drawing-room a group of beautifully 
costumed beings entered like a flock of bright-plumaged birds, and, 
like the same birds, scattered here and there, settling on luxurious 
couches and chairs. It seemed to the spectator in the obscurity like 
a setting for a drama,—the noble apartment, the graceful figures 
disposed as it were in expectation, and in the centre of the stage the 
heroine, ready to play her part; for Princess Nadine, tall, slender, 
stately, had paused under a great cluster of wax-lights to glance at 
the name on a card just presented to her by a servant in the gorgeous 
Zorikoff livery, who stood expectantly near. 

Tt is a simple thing generally to read a name on a card, espe- 
cially if it be a name sufficiently well known; but Princess Nadine’s 
pause was long enough to have deciphered a hieroglyphic. At 
length she lifted her head and looked at the footman. © Only that 
keen-eyed watcher in the gloom saw that she was very pale. 

“Where has this—person been shown?” she asked. 

The man replied that, awaiting her orders, the person in question 
had been shown into the small reception-room used for informal 
purposes. 

She made a slight gesture of approval. “Let him remain there,” 
she said. “I will see him in a few minutes.” 

While the servant bowed and left the salon, she, holding the 
card still in her hand, moved across the floor to the side of Mrs. Went- 
worth. To her she said a few words, smiling and lifting her shoul- 
ders with a playful air of annoyance, and then turning away quietly 
left the room. 

“Tt is some one from Russia—her steward or agent—who has 
just arrived, most inopportunely,” Mrs. Wentworth remarked to 
the great lady who sat beside her. “Nadine must see him in order 
to make an appointment for to-morrow and send him away.” 

“Probably he has come on some business too important for de- 
lay,” remarked the great lady, who was not too great to know how 
imperative that which is called important business can be some- 
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times. “One is inclined to associate the idea of trouble with Rus- 
sian estates,” she added smiling. 

“Not at all,” replied the other hastily. “There is really no part 
of Europe where trouble is less possible. The people, you see, are 
simply animals; and one must confess that when a peasantry are 
not educated and spoiled by modern methods, they do their work 
much better and are more easily managed.” 

“They ought perhaps to be given a little education,” the great 
lady ventured vaguely. 

She was a duchess, and could therefore afford to express a few 
liberal ideas. 

But the widow of the California miner resolutely shook her head. 
“No,” she said with the air of an empress. “Nature has made them 
beasts of burden, and why should we spoil their usefulness by a 
smattering of education which can only make them discontented and 
likely to give trouble? There is no being lower in the scale of 
humanity than a Russian moujik, and it is well to leave him so. 
Then there can be no danger of revolution for Russia. That is what 
my son-in-law, Prince Zorikoff, always said.” 

“But I believe that even some of the great Russian proprietors 
are a little infected with modern theories,” said the duchess. “Has 
Princess Nadine no—ah—desire to make an attempt to raise the 
condition of the serfs—I mean peasants?” 

“None,” returned Mrs. Wentworth with emphasis. “She knows 
Russia too well to think of such a thing.” 

The watcher on the terrace having meanwhile observed the de- 
livery of the card and the exit of Princess Nadine, drew an obvious 
conclusion, and, having passed the lighted windows of the villa 
slowly in review, paused again before a room where he had himself 
been shown a few hours earlier, in which a man now stood alone, 
his hands behind his back, regarding a painting on the wall with 
an air of critical appreciation hardly to have been expected in the 
steward of a Russian estate. . 

And still less would such a person have been expected to possess 
an air of distinction which gave him the appearance of something 
between a diplomatist and a general officer. His erect military 
bearing, his carefully trimmed beard and mustache, and his per- 
fection of dress were suggestive of the last, but the inscrutable ex- 
pressionless countenance, a very mask of a face, and the keen yet 
veiled glance of the eyes, seemed to indicate one trained in diplo- 
macy, with perhaps a vague suggestion of a police detective. 

He was still regarding the picture as intently as the unseen ob- 
server was regarding himself, when the door opened and Princess 
Nadine entered the room. 

The few minutes which had elapsed since she left the salon had 
been passed to good purpose. She was perhaps still a little paler 
than usual, but there was no sign of discomposure on her face, no 
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trace of nervousness in her manner. She entered with the perfect 
ease and grace of a woman to whom, in the security of her lofty 
station, as well as in the potent charm of her youth and beauty,. 
apprehension in any form is unknown. The man, who turned at 
the sound of the opening door, bowed deeply before her. 

“Princess,” he said, “it is kind of you to pardon my intrusion 
and to allow me to recall myself to your recollection.” 

“T remember you quite well, M. Stanovitch,” she replied with an 
air at once courteous and reserved, the air of a great lady addressing 
one who is by recognized social fiction an equal, but in reality an 
inferior. “Your card”—she glanced at it, still in her hand—“ asks 
for a short interview with me. I am happy to grant your request, 
but I must remind you that I have guests whom I cannot leave for 
any length of time.” ‘ 

M. Stanovitch bowed again. “I am deeply sensible of your 
kindness,” he repeated, “and I shall not detain you long. I re- 
gretted to disturb you at such a time, but the necessity of the case 
left me no alternative. For I have come to Nice from Paris simply 
to see you, and I am acting under the direct instructions of the 
Russian ambassador.” 

The watcher outside, who had guardedly drawn near the window, 
and, shielded by a large shrub, heard every word of the conversa- 
tion, looked now at the princess and saw that the expression of her 
countenance did not change, save perhaps that a faint shade of sur- 
prise came into it, and that her clear, brilliant glance dwelt as com- 
posedly on the face of the man before her as it had rested a few 
hours earlier on his own. . 

“You come from—the ambassador?” she repeated slowly, with 
an accent of interrogation. 

“Precisely, princess,” M. Stanovitch replied. “Since you are 
good enough to remember me, you remember also, no doubt, that 
I am an attaché of the embassy, and I may inform you that my 
duties are of a very private and confidential nature.” 

The princess bent her head a little haughtily. She knew well 
what position this man occupied—the position of an unacknowledged 
but powerful representative of the Russian secret police, attached, as 
he had truly said, to the Russian embassy in Paris, or at least under 
the direct orders of the ambassador. 

“T am waiting,” she said,—and now something of haughtiness 
crept into her tone,—“to hear how these duties of yours, monsieur, 
have brought you to see me.” 

“T come, as I have stated, by the orders of his excellency,” was 
the quiet reply, “to bring you a message directly from himself. 
Before delivering it, however, permit me to say that we are aware 
of the departure from Paris of your cousin, Count Alexis Zorikoff, 
we know why he left, we know in what direction he went, and we 
are aware that he reached Nice yesterday.” 
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There was a moment’s pause; but if the speaker expected to read 
anything in the face of the princess, he was mistaken. She did not 
change countenance in the least, nor did her gaze waver. 

“Well,” she said quietly, after the pause had lasted for a mo- 
ment, “and how do these facts interest me, monsieur? Surely my 
cousin is at liberty to leave Paris whenever he chooses to do so.” 

“That is a question which we will not discuss, princess. It is 
possible that his liberty might have been curtailed a little had he not 
acted so quickly. But the point which concerns you—the reason 
that I am here now—is that he came to this house when he reached 
Nice yesterday. Of so much I assured myself on my arrival to-day.” 

“T am not aware of any reason why I should conceal the fact,” 
answered the princess. “He came here, as you have said, but he 
remained only a short time. He is not here now.” 

Again M. Stanovitch bowed. “I am aware of that also,” he 
said; “but we are interested in Count Alexis, and we should like to 
know where he went when he left here.” 

“That,” replied the princess calmly, “I am unable to tell you. 
My cousin failed to mention his destination when leaving.” 

“Ah!” commented M. Stanovitch. It was evident that he had 
not expected any other reply. He hesitated, but only for an in- 
stant, before going on. “Count Alexis has been very imprudent,” 
he said. “He has contracted some friendships, been amusing him- 
self with some associations, which are—let us say ill-advised. But 
he is young, and those who are interested in him are anxious that 
he shall not suffer from what is merely a passing folly. Therefore 
every opportunity will be given him to retrace his steps. This is the 
first thing which I have to tell you.” 

The princess bent her head in acknowledgment. “To retrace 
one’s steps is sometimes so difficult that I am glad to know that it 
will be made easy for my cousin,” she said. “It is true, as you say, 
monsieur, that he is very young and foolish.” 

“ Also incredibly imprudent,” repeated M. Stanovitch. “That 
he should have come here, and in a manner compromised vou, was 
inexcusable. But for us it is a convenience. We are well aware 
that he would not have come without some very important motive. 
Into that motive we shall not inquire—at present. It is enough 
that we have no doubt that you have means of communication with 
him, and are therefore able to transmit to him a message.” 

Again he paused, as if for her assent; but she gave no sign in 
words; only her silence seemed to admit the correctness of his sup- 
position. 

“We have reason to believe,” continued the suave attaché or 
agent of the police, “that Count Zorikoff had with him when he 
left Paris certain papers. Those pavers have a value to the Russian 
government and also to himself. What their exact value is to the 
government I need not say; but their value to Count Zorikoff is 
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easily stated. _We may call it—forgetfulness. If he surrenders 
them he may rest assured that his late follies will be forgotten.” 

“Otherwise?” asked the princess calmly, as he ceased speaking. 

M. Stanovitch shrugged his shoulders. “Otherwise,”’ he replied 
with equal calmness, “Count Zorikoff cannot hope to return to 
Russia, and if he remains in any country where our police can secure 
him, it is likely that he will eventually make acquaintance with the 
interior of the fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul.” 

The princess looked down, closing and unclosing with great de- 
liberation a lace fan which she held in her hand. 

“And is this the message which you wish transmitted to my 
cousin, monsieur?” she asked. 

“That is the message for him,” M. Stanovitch replied. “For 
yourself”—she looked up—“I have another. His excellency, from 
his deep, I might almost say his fatherly interest in you, sends you a 
warning. You will pardon me if I put it briefly, since so it maysbe 
more clearly comprehended.” 

“The more brief and the more clear you are, monsieur, the better 
pleased I shall be,” said the princess with proud quietude. 

“Briefly then, it will be well for you to clear yourself as soon as 
possible of any suspicion which from your cousin’s visit might un- 
fortunately attach to you; and the obvious way to do this is to use 
your influence to induce him to comply with the wishes of the govern- 
ment. Those papers must be given up. If perhaps”—and how 
searching was the glance of the keen eyes half veiled by their lids— 
“he was so imprudent as to leave them with you before continuing 
his flight, the only course open to you, for his interest as well as your 
own, is to surrender them at once. His excellency entertains no 
doubt that your loyalty to the emperor would in such a case imme- 
diately lead you to do so.” 

“His excellency is very kind,” the princess murmured, her eyes 
again dropped to the toy of lace and carved ivory which she held. 
“T am sure that what he advises is what he would himself do under 
such circumstances. But if I am unable to comply with his sug- 
gestions?” 

“Then,” said M. Stanovitch, “I fear that a word from Peters- 
burg might reach Prince Maximilian of Altenberg, withholding 
approval of certain hopes and wishes of his. I hardly think that 
I need be more explicit.” 

“No,” returned the princess—and now her eyes were lifted, full, 
dazzling, defiant—“it is unnecessary. I comprehend your meaning 
perfectly.” 

Once more M. Stanovitch bowed deeply. “In that case I need 
detain you no longer from your guests,” he said pleasantly. “TI 
shall have the pleasure, with your permission, of seeing you again 
to-morrow, when I hope you will have decided to follow the sug- 
gestions I have had the honor to convey to you.” 

LXIII.—40 
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CHAPTER X. 


Princess Naping remained quite motionless after M. Stanovitch 
left the room, and as she stood gazing at the spot he had occupied 
it is possible that her thoughts returned to another man who in the 
same place, a few hours earlier, offered help which she refused. 
Perhaps she had a vision of the bronzed face on which fear had 
never traced a single line, the face of one whom no emergency would 
find unprepared. But if so, such mental vision hardly prepared her 
for the reality of the presence which met her gaze when a slight 
noise caused her to turn, and she saw Leighton entering by the 
window from the terrace outside. 

“You have good nerves, princess,” he said, smiling a little. “If 
I had not felt sure of that I should not have risked an entrance in 
this manner. Pray pardon my unceremoniousness. But the op- 
portunity of speaking with you was not to be lost, now that you 
know in what danger you stand.” 

“You have heard?” she said. 

He bowed. “Again I must beg you to pardon me—this time 
for playing the eavesdropper. I have heard every word of your 
conversation with the gentleman who has just gone out. I do not 
apologize for what was an unpleasant necessity. It was essential 
that I should hear it, in order to learn how best to serve you.” 

“Did you know that he would be here?” she asked with surprise. 

“No,” Leighton replied. “I was only so fortunate as to arrive 
—by way of the sea and the garden—almost simultaneously with 
him, and I could not afford to lose for a punctilio knowledge which 
came so opportunely. We will not waste time in discussing what 
he said. It is enough that I heard it all. The only question of 
immediate importance is, do you, princess, now recognize the neces- 
sity of trusting me?” 

It was an abrupt question, as well as one of importance, and 
Princess Nadine hesitated before answering it. As she hesitated 
there flashed into her mind the memory of those words of hers which 
Leighton so well remembered: “I utterly refuse your aid. You 
are not a man to whom I choose to owe anything. If the police 


were at the door I should say the same thing.” Arrogant, scornful 


words—words which, spoken in return for service offered, it was 
permissible to regret. But was it possible to ignore them, and ac- 
cept in the moment of danger what had been contemptuously re- 
jected in the moment of security? It was characteristic of the 
woman that she said to herself proudly that it was not possible; and 
it was equally characteristic of Leighton that he caught the reply 
from her eyes before her lips uttered it. _ 

“Do not answer me now,” he said. “TI see that you are not 
ready todo so. Take a little time to consider before replying; and 
only believe that I have forgotten, utterly wiped out of my mind, 
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all that was said between us when we last met. I am simply a man 
who is ready to serve you, and who has perhaps a little more power 
than most men to do so. It will be well if you decide to trust me 
—well for others beside yourself; but I will not urge you further, 
lest my motives be again misunderstood.” 

The dignity and sincerity of these words could not be mistaken, 
and as the princess looked at him, the impression which he made 
upon her when she saw him first—the impression of strength, keen- 
ness, fearlessness, and, in one word, of power—was singularly re- 
vived and deepened. She was conscious of an influence, an atmos- 
phere, as it were, which seemed to emanate from him and made the 
trust he asked not only possible, but imperative. Something within 
her, some force only dimly comprehended, seemed to leap up in 
sympathetic response to his bold self-reliance; yet the same instinct 
which assured her of his power to accomplish whatever he under- 
took, warned her that to accept his help was to give him a claim 
upon her which even she might later hardly be able to disallow. 

“T am sorry,” she said at length, with her most princess-like air, 
“if I misunderstood the motives of which you speak. I wonder if 
you will believe that it is not because I have learned the reality of 
the danger of which you warned me that I regret the form which 
my refusal to do what you asked of me took when I saw you last. 
You were hardly gone when I felt the regret very keenly.” 

“You mean that your regret was only for the form of your re- 
fusal?”’ 

“For the form—yes,” she answered. 

He smiled slightly. “My regret was for the matter,” he said. 
“But let us put all question of regret aside, and come to that which 
is of vital importance now. You do recognize the reality of the 
danger of which I warned you, and therefore you know how perilous 
it is for you to keep those papers longer in your possession. Well, 
you need not hesitate to destroy them. Here is your warrant to 
do so.” 

He gave her the telegram he had received from Paris, together 
with its deciphered translation. “You see,” he said, when she read 
the last, “the danger is pressing.” 

“T see,” she answered slowly, her eyes still fastened on the mes- 
sage. Then suddenly she lifted them again to his face. “TI see 
also,” she said, “that I owe you more than a mere expression of 
regret for unjust suspicion. If you desired to use the power which 
the possession of these papers would give you for any ends of your 
own, as I ventured to suspect, you would not show me this despatch, 
and give me the option of destroying them myself.” 

“T am glad,” he returned quietly, “that you do me so much 
justice. You will, then, destroy the papers?” 

“No,” she answered unhesitatingly, “I will give them to you.” 

A light sprang into his dark eyes which transformed his whole 
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face. “Thank you for the proof of trust,” he said simply. “It 
will certainly be better to give them to me—since it appears that 
you have no intention of taking into consideration the proposal of 
M. Stanovitch that you shall surrender them to the Russian govern- 
ment, to obtain for your cousin a pardon and for yourself a crown.” 

She made a gesture of scorn. “TI have no intention of taking 
such a proposal into consideration for a moment,” she said. 

“And yet,” Leighton went on, “you understood, no doubt, the 
threat couched in that man’s last words. Unless you surrender those 
papers, the brilliant alliance which is now within your grasp—the 
most brilliant ever made by a woman of American blood—will never 
be accomplished. The word of Russia being against you, Prince 
Maximilian will obediently look elsewhere for a bride, and the world 
will say—need I tell you what the world will say, Princess Nadine?” 

He saw, from a slight quiver of her lips, a fuller beating of the 
veins in her slender throat, how great was the nervous tension in 
which she was holding herself; and since she did not answer, he 
continued in a gentler tone: a 

“Tt seems brutal to say such things, but I wish you to compre- 
hend exactly the situation in which you are placed. It is not well 
that you should act hastily, or without fully appreciating the con- 
sequences of your action. Do what you will, they are far-reaching 
consequences. In one case you hand over to a merciless govern- 
ment the secrets of a band of conspirators with whom you have no 
sympathy——” 

She interrupted him passionately. “None—absolutely none. I 
feel at this moment as if I would like to be the government, to put 
my foot upon their necks and crush them. Nevertheless——” 

He understood perfectly what she strove to say, as her voice 
choked over the words. 

“Nevertheless,” he echoed gravely, “you cannot betray them.” 

She bent her head. “That is it,” she said. “You understand: 
I cannot betray, though I despise and hate them. And I must bear 
the consequences. Is it not hard to be placed in such a position by 
madness, folly, selfishness incredible?” 

“Tt is hard,” Leighton agreed. “But will you bear with me if 
I say that, bitter as the sacrifice demanded of you is to your pride 
and ambition, it probably involves less suffering than that which 
would await you in a marriage where you would only play the part 
of a pawn in a game of state.” 

She turned upon him haughtily. “You talk of matters of which 
you know nothing,” she cried. “Do you think I would condescend 
to be no more than that of which you speak? Do you think I would 
accept a man’s hand without his heart, were he ten times a royal 
prince? Do you think I have not the ability to play an important 
part in the game of which you talk?” 

“You have ability and ambition enough to play any part, to be 
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the most incomparable assistant that man ever had, in the highest 
game of ambition which man ever conceived,” Leighton answered. 
“But you would find no such game to play with Prince Maximilian 
of Altenberg. His game is one of intrigue and subserviency. He 
has ambition indeed, but there is nothing lofty in it, just as there is 
nothing disinterested in the motives which make him your suitor.” 

“How dare you pronounce upon his motives?’ she demanded 
with increasing haughtiness. “What do you know of his character 
or his heart?” 

“Very little from personal knowledge,” was the cool reply; “but 
my life has accustomed me to judge men from slight outward indi- 
cations, and in such judgments I seldom make mistakes. Do you 
wish to test my judgment of Prince Maximilian? Do you dare to 
prove the depth and sincerity of the feeling he offers you?” 

She looked at the man who thus ventured to question her with 
the aspect of a queen. 

“There is nothing,” she said, “which I wished to do which I 
would not dare to do.” 

“Then here is your chance—fate and M. Stanovitch have given 
it you—to test Prince Maximilian. If he loves you, he has now 
such an opportunity to prove it as is seldom given to man in this 
unromantic age. Tell him that unless you commit a dishonorable 
act Russia will withhold approval of his alliance with you, and that 
if he persists in forming that alliance she will withhold her approval 
of his pretensions to the crown he covets. Tell him that, and see 
what he will reply.” 

Involuntarily she shrank a little. “It will be a hard test,” she 
said. “Even you”—she looked at him resentfully—“ might feel as 
much, since you, too, are an ambitious man, and the higher an am- 
bition, the harder must be the struggle to resign it.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “I am an ambitious man, but—believe me or 
not, as you like—I would not hesitate a moment between a kingdom 
and you. Forgive this personal word. I only want you to realize 
one man’s feeling in order to help you to test another. Believe also 
that you are of more worth than to be merely what I have called 
you, a pawn in Prince Maximilian’s game. You should scorn to 
give yourself for less than a man’s whole heart. And if this man 
assures you that you have his heart, his first and highest devotion, 
put him now to the proof. Fate, I repeat, has given you the oppor- 
tunity.” 

“ And I will take it,” she said, as if his words were a challenge. 
“T will test him, for I believe in the sincerity of the devotion he 
professes. Had I not believed it, his possible crown would not have 
tempted me.” 

“T am sure of that,” Leighton answered. “ And if he bears the 
test worthily, I will acknowledge that for once my ability to judge 
men has failed. You will tell him everything?” 
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“Everything,” she replied, her eyes shining brilliant and stead- 
fast as stars. “And I will not defer the test. He shall hear the 
story to-night.” 

“To-night!—but is that possible?’ 

“Entirely possible, since he is in the house at this moment. You 
did not know it?” 

“How should I know it? Believe me, I am not a spy by pro- 
fession, nor yet by choice. I have played the part to-night only 
from necessity. When, on my return to Nice, I received that mes- 

e”’—he pointed to it—“it seemed to me imperative that you 
should know at once how grave the situation had become. But it 
was a question how to reach you. I could not again, within so short 
a time, present myself openly at your door, for I feared to excite 
suspicion, or at least remark, and I feared also that you might refuse 
to see me. There seemed no alternative but to enter your grounds 
from the sea and trust to Fortune to secure an opportunity for a 
word with you. And Fortune has befriended me beyond my hopes.” 

“But not beyond your experience?” 

“No,” he said, with a look of surprise for her flash of intuition; 
“not beyond my experience. I have come to rely on Fortune be- 
cause I have always been able to seize the chances which she offers 
and make them favorable. So it has been to-night. But now, 
princess, I must not detain you longer. The danger of interruption 
is too great, and your guests are awaiting you. Will you permit 
me to await you also in the garden? Will you meet me there later, 
bringing the papers with you? They must not remain in your pos- 
session to-night, and I cannot risk observation by approaching the 
house again.” 

“Yes,” she answered with calmness and decision. “I will meet 
you as soon as possible on the sea-terrace, where you found me 
yesterday. Wait for me there, and do not grow impatient, for it 
may be long before I can leave the house without risking the obser- 
vation which you must not risk by approaching it.” 

“T never grow impatient,” he replied. “You will find me there 
whenever you come.” 

A moment afterwards the room was empty. 


CEAPTER XI. 


Aw hour later Princess Nadine was standing in a wide-open 
window of the white-and-gold salon. On one side was the great 
room, dotted with brilliant figures, like a picture of the Renaissance, 
and on the other the mild and splendid beauty of the night, with the 
silver light of a lately risen moon flooding the broad balustraded 
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terrace, below which lay the garden, breathing out perfume from its 
dew-drenched thickets, with its tall palms and groups of cypress and 
ilex rising dark against the violet sky, and down among the oleanders 
and the roses a nightingale singing out its heart. 

A less delightful voice had just risen in the salon. “Lascia 
ch’io pianga,” it sang, and the princess seemed for a few moments 
to listen with rapt attention. Then she turned to the man who 
stood beside her. 

“Do you not think we shall enjoy the music more from the out- 
side?” she asked. “It seems a pity to lose the song of the nightin- 
gale entirely.” 

She stepped through the window as she spoke and, surprised 
and pleased, Prince Maximilian followed. In her slenderness and 
grace, her fair ethereal beauty, she looked like an exquisite spirit of 
the night as she walked across the terrace to the marble balustrade 
and there paused, with eyes fixed on the remote distance, where star- 
sown sky and sea blended together like two eternities. 

There was a silence which the music floating out through the 
open windows and the thrilling notes of the bird in the odorous 
thickets below served to fill before the prince spoke. 

“This is very charming,” he presently murmured. “The song 
of the nightingale is greatly to be preferred to that of the countess, 
because the nightingale is not offended when one does not listen. 
And I prefer to talk to you.” 

She withdrew her eyes from the distance and looked at him with 
a smile. “That is why I brought you out,” she said with frank 
simplicity. “I wish to talk.” 

“That is more charming still,” the prince declared readily. “To 
hear you talk is not only better than the song of either the countess 
or the nightingale, but far better than talking myself.” 

“How far better will depend, will it not, on what I have to say?” 
she asked, still smiling slightly, but without the faintest shade of 
coquetry. “If your highness——” 

“Pardon me,” he interrupted. “Let me beg that you will forget 
the ‘highness,’ and speak only to the lover who offers you his heart.” 

Her beautiful face grew grave, and she bent her head with a 
gesture as proud as it was graceful. 

“Let me first,” she said, “assure the prince how deeply conscious 
I am of the honor he does me before I speak to the man who calls 
himself my lover.” 

“They are one and the same,” he made answer quickly. “For 
you there is no distinction. The prince who asks you to share his 
ambition, to aid and inspire him in all that he hopes to attain—all 
that, with you, he will attain—is also the man who brings you his 
devotion.” 

“His devotion?” she repeated, as if to herself. “It is a great 
word, expressing a great thing,” she went on after a brief pause, 
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her brilliant glance fastened on his face as if to read his inmost soul; 
“but it has different meanings for different people. Will you par- 
don me if I ask you to define the meaning which you attach to it? 
For I am an exacting woman, mon prince,—I must warn you of 
that,—and I am not satisfied, as another woman might be, with the 
honor you do me without knowing something of the quality of this 
devotion of which you speak.” 

It was now the turn of the prince to smile as he bent towards 
her. What a mere woman, after all!—longing for, demanding, the 
tender flatteries, vows, and protestations which women love! Well, 
he was ready enough to give them—why not? Was he a stock or 
a stone that so fair a creature should leave him unmoved, simply 
because she was the woman whom it was expedient for him to marry? 
On the contrary, he was wise enough to recognize the great advan- 
tage which lay in the fact that he was sufficiently touched by her 
charm for his protestations to have the ring of sincerity which 
cannot easily be counterfeited. 

“My devotion,” he said, “includes everything that man can offer 
to woman, for I find in you the realization of every dream I have 
cherished. You are not only a woman to be supremely adored for 
your beauty, your grace, your charm, for all which appeals most to 
the heart of man, but you are fitted to be an inspiration as well in 
those lofty paths of ambition which I must tread. Is not the very 
highest homage contained in this assurance? I, who know every 
court in Europe, know also that I would search in vain among the 
daughters of royal houses for one endowed as you are with the gifts 
necessary in a great career. Intellect, tact, courage, resource—you 
possess them all in the highest degree; and when I have placed you 
on a throne, you will adorn it as few queens have ever done.” 

In the flood of silver light in which they stood he saw the heave 
of her bosom under its filmy laces, and caught the melting flash of 
her eyes before the lids fell over them. Truly he had read her 
aright. This was the form of flattery, of homage, which she would 
find irresistible. Ambition, love of power, the desire to rule, to 
reign, to achieve—these had in her the force of passions, at once 
inherited and quickened by the high-wrought fever of the civiliza- 
tion in which she lived. 

“Tt is true,” she answered at length; “I know that I have capa- 
bilities which are not altogether usual. I believe’—and here she 
lifted her glance to his face again—“that I could aid a great am- 
bition to attain its end, and when that end was attained that I could 
play my part worthily, even on a throne. If I did not believe this 
I should not think of taking such a place.” 

“Tt is as I have said,” the prince replied in a tone which sug- 
gested that had they stood less fully in view of the open windows of 
the salon he might have lifted to his lips the slender hand which 
lay on the cold marble of the balustrade. “You will bring to the 
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part qualities which will enable you to play it as it has never yet 
been played in this generation. You know this, you feel it, you 
recognize the compelling force of destiny, and you will accept all 
that I offer—my devotion, my ambition, the brilliant possibilities of 
my future.” 

Every fibre of her being thrilled in response to his words, every 
instinct of her differing yet strangely agreeing ancestry seemed to 
declare that here was the supreme opportunity of her life, which 
madness alone would refuse. The ruthless cupidity of the old robber 
bonanza-king, the imperious temper and love of domination of a race 
of boyars whose feet for ages had been upon the necks of their serfs, 
the insatiable vanity and boundless ambition of the type of American 
womanhood from which she sprang, all these mysterious forces of 
heredity, for the existence of which she, Nadine Zorikoff, was in no 
wise responsible, made themselves felt, and clamored to control her 
fate. Where did it come from, the spark of resistance, the strength 
which, from a mere scruple of honor, held these forces in leash? 
Was it perhaps born of the strange idealism which is part of the 
Russian nature, the capability of sacrificing the tangible real for the 
visionary ideal? Or was it only the old truth, well-nigh forgotten 
in an age of materialism, that to each soul God gives the power to 
rise, if it will, even above the tyranny of inherited tendencies, and 
make its own destiny for good or evil, for noble or ignoble ends? 

“Whether or not I can accept the great honor which your high- 
ness offers me,” she said at last, with a sudden change of tone and 
manner, “is yet uncertain. But meanwhile I have something to 
say. Will you listen to a story which I brought you here to tell?” 

And then, without pausing for reply, she told him of the arrival 
of her cousin the day before, of his departure, of his leaving the 
papers with her, and of the recent visit of M. Stanovitch. She only 
omitted to tell of Leighton’s last visit, and of his awaiting her at 
that moment. 

“ And now,” she said in conclusion, “here is the situation: I am 
asked to betray my cousin’s trust by surrendering those papers to 
the government, or—to accept the consequences.” 

“Which are——?” asked the prince in a strangely quiet voice 
as she paused. 

“The first, immediate consequence,” she said, “will be that the 
government will refuse its approval to your wishes concerning my- 
self.” 

He uttered an exclamation, and in its sharpness she heard how 
the blow had gone home. 

“But it is impossible,” he cried, “that you can seriously think 
of continuing to shield your cousin at such a cost! His conduct 
towards you was absolutely without excuse, and it would be worse 
than folly to allow his selfishness to ruin your life. You have not 
the least sympathy with his child’s-play of conspiracy. Do him, 
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then, the great service of ending it by giving those papers to the 
government, so that the men who have drawn him into this madness 
may be put out of the way of doing further mischief.” 

There was a moment’s silence. The music in the salon had 
ceased, but the voice of the nightingale still filled the night with 
its passionate melody. The princess turned, walked a few paces, 
a then came back to where the tall, stately figure stood awaiting 

er. 

“And this,” she asked in a tense tone, “is your advice?” 

“How is it possible for me to give you any other?” the prince in 
turn demanded. “Do you not recognize that there is nothing else 
to be said—nothing else to be done? What greater madness could 
there be than to incur the disapproval of your government for the 
sake of a handful of conspirators whom you despise?” 

“Yes,” she replied, “I despise them and the cause for which they 
labor. You are right about that. But there is something involved 
which you do not seem to take into account. It is the question of 
honor. How can I betray the trust which was placed in me?” 

The prince lifted his shoulders. “That,” he said, “is easily 
answered. You fulfil a duty rather than betray a trust. But even 
if it were otherwise, self-preservation is the first law. You have no 
right to sacrifice yourself.” 

“But if I do—if I feel that I could sooner die than surrender 
the papers to those who demand them—what then?” 

There was a brief pause. Face to face they stood for an instant, 
and then the prince threw out his hands with a gesture which ex- 
pressed finality. 

“What then?” he echoed. “Then you will ruin the brilliant 
promise of your life, and place a serious obstacle in the path of my 
ambition—the ambition with which you have assured me you sym- 
pathize so deeply.” 

Her eyes still held him with their steady gaze, burning like jewels 
in the radiance of the moonlight. “But,” she said again, “if it 
must be so—if I have no alternative—could we not disregard the 
disapproval of Russia?” 

Prince Maximilian looked at her silently for a moment, and then 
a change came over him. 

“Princess,” he said in his most courtly manner, “allow me to 
express admiration for your power of self-sacrifice, in casting away 
for a shadow, for a mere chimera of honor, the most substantial and 
highest of worldly honors. Of your wisdom we will not speak. In 
that respect I see that I was mistaken in fancying you to be of the 
order of those women who have outwitted men in the great game 
of ambition and diplomacy. But your disinterestedness, to the point 
of quixotism, none can question. I only regret that I am unable to 
emulate your spirit. I cannot follow you to such a height. I can- 
not sacrifice the efforts of years and all the hopes of my friends for 
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the sake of a group of obscure conspirators whose aims I detest. 
Since some sacrifice there must be, I on my part shall be driven to 
sacrifice the wishes of my heart if you persist in the course you medi- 
tate. 

; Again a brief silence, and then the princess turned towards the 
salon. 

“Shall we go in?” she asked. “The nightingale has ceased to 
sing, and the air grows a little chill. I am glad to have had your 
opinion of my—quixotism. It helps to make the position clearer.” 

“Do not go yet,” cried the prince in a voice from which the 
artificial note had disappeared. “Let me urge, let me implore you 
to reconsider the resolution you have taken.” . 

She paused in her movement towards the salon and swept him 
with her glance. 

“You mean that you urge me to reconsider and—give up the 
papers?” 

“There is nothing else to be done.” 

“‘You”—and her tone had a piercing note—“in my place would 
give them up without hesitation?” 

“Considering all that is at stake for you—and others—I would 
certainly give them up without hesitation.” 

She did not reply for a moment. Then she said with a smile 
which he could not read: . 

“Let me thank you again for your counsel. And now we will 
go in.” 


CHAPTER XII. 


Pactne in sentinel fashion to and fro on the bastion-like terrace 
overlooking the sea, which Princess Nadine had appointed for their 
place of meeting, Leighton was hardly conscious of the weariness 
which he might have felt as the hours passed and she did not come. 
He had not expected her soon, and he possessed, moreover, a great 
capacity for waiting, which generally accompanies a great capacity 
for doing when waiting ends and the time for action arrives. So, 
smoking cigar after cigar, he watched the moon rising higher and 
higher in the hyacinth sky, sailing like a silver balloon through 
space, effacing the stars and casting her marvellous lustre over the 
wide expanse of sea, over the distant headlands bathed in silvery 
mist and the perfume-breathing gardens. 

It was late in the night when at last the princess came, and had 
he not expected her he might have fancied it was some goddess who 
suddenly emerged from the shadow of the avenues and advanced 
towards him. All the grace of her tall, slender figure was revealed 
by the clinging softness of the silken gown she had slipped on to 
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replace her elaborate toilette of the evening, while over her golden 

head she had cast one of the graceful mantillas of white lace which 
the Genoese women wear when they go to church. As this figure 
emerged into the full radiance of the moonlight, Leighton caught 
his breath, so almost unearthly was the aspect of its loveliness. 

“T have kept you waiting a long time,” she said when they met. 
“But it was impossible for me to come sooner.” 

“TI have not been impatient,” he answered. “TI told you that 
I would not be. I knew that you could not come soon, that you 
must wait until your household had retired. It is enough that you 
have been able to come at last.” 

“T would not have permitted anything to prevent me from 
coming,” she replied. “I am too conscious of the urgent necessity 
of putting these papers in a place of safety. Had you not been 
waiting for them, I should have destroyed them before I slept.” 

“You have brought them?” 

“Here they are.” 

She drew a package from the folds of the lace which enwrapped 
her and placed it in his hand as she spoke. 

He held it for a moment as if weighing it, while his gaze rested 
meditatively on her face. . 

“It is very small, very light to represent so much. Have you 
thought well, Princess Nadine, what it represents for you?” 

“Have I thought?’ she repeated. She turned away and looked 
out over the shining waters stretching to the remote horizon. “Of 
what should I be constituted if I had not thought?” she asked after 
a moment—and he felt that he could never forget the vibrating thrill 
of her voice. “Do you fancy that I am made of either such shallow 
or such heroic stuff that I can do what will change my whole life 
and think nothing of it?” 

“Tt is not yet too late,” he said gravely. “I, too, have been 
thinking, as I waited for you here. And the more I thought, the 
more distinctly have I seen that you are not bound to make the great 
sacrifice which you are making. Will you sit down for a few 
minutes while I tell you all that I have been thinking?” 

“What is to be gained either by telling or listening?” she asked. 

Yet she sank down with an air of weariness on a stone bench 
beside the balustrade, and there sat, with her hands lightly clasped 
together in her lap, and her face still turned towards the mysterious 
distance of bending sky and gleaming water. 

He, on his part, remained standing before her, and since she did 
not look at him, he was at liberty to let his gaze dwell on her and 
drink in her poetic beauty, as if it were the fragrance of a flower. 
Never, he thought, had he seen anything so fair as the picture which 
she presented, wrapped in her mantle of white lace, gazing with such 
wistful melancholy out over the dream-like expanse of the rapt silver 
sea. What a different picture from that which rose by contrast be- 
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fore his mental vision—the picture of her as he had seen her in this 
spot so short a time before, brilliant, triumphant, elated! The 
change in her aspect made him realize how bitter was the necessity 
which forced her to resign the glittering prize she had then seemed 
to grasp; and the man’s heart suddenly stirred with a pang of pity 
as painful as it was unselfish. 

“What may be gained,” he said, “is perhaps a little clearer light 
on a different situation. I confess that for me this light has only 
come since I have been here, alone with the silence of the night. 
While I have waited for you, I have had time to consider how much 
is involved in the decision you are making. For one thing, the 
situation has completely changed since I went to you this afternoon 
and asked for these papers. There seemed then only a very remote 
danger to be guarded against, and I hoped that by taking them at 
once I might spare you even the shadow of suspicion; but when I 
received the message from Paris on my return to Nice I saw that 
danger touched you closely. I came back—but not soon enough. 
The agent of the secret police was already with you, and however 
uncertain he may have been when he entered your house whether 
or not you had the papers, I am sure there was not the least doubt 
in his mind when he left it. He knew then that you had them.” 

“And why?” she asked, quickly turning her face around. “Do 
you think I am so dull as not to comprehend? He knew because I 
could not look at him and declare that I did not have them. I would 
willingly have lied if by lying I could have convinced him. But 
I felt that I should not do so. If I had given the papers to you 
when you asked for them, all would have been different. Then I 
could have met his eyes boldly and let him read in mine that I spoke 
the truth when I said, ‘You are mistaken. I have no papers.’ But 
T had not given them, I had not trusted you. And so it is just that 
I now suffer the consequences of my own fault.” 

“Tt was not a fault, only a mistake,” Leighton replied; “or if 
there were fault, it was more mine than yours. Why should I have 
expected you to trust me? You knew nothing of me, or only facts 
which prejudiced you against me. You have heard of me as an 
adventurer who possessed a certain power gained by craft and au- 
dacity; and you had known me as one who presumed on the briefest 
acquaintance to express a violent and in your eyes an insolent passion 
for you. How could you place yourself in the power of such a man? 
No, princess, do not blame yourself for that refusal. There was no 
other course open to you. I have spoken of your cousin’s unpardon- 
able selfishness in leaving such papers with you és 

“TI insisted on his doing so,” she interposed. “I thought it 
would diminish his danger, and I had not the faintest fear of sus- 
picion ever touching me. Had I been one of the imperial family 
I could not have felt more secure of my position, my undoubted 
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“T fancy,” said Leighton, “that even for one of the imperial 
family it would hardly be safe to harbor conspirators, connive at 
their escape, and secrete their papers. But I was going to add that, 
while I have condemned your cousin’s selfishness, I was myself guilty 
of a selfishness as great, or greater. But for my arrogance and pre- . 
sumption—my determination to impress myself and my individual 
power upon you—you might have trusted me, and the papers, the 
cause of so much trouble, would have been safely out of your pos- 
session before M. Stanovitch crossed your threshold. I am, there- 
fore, directly accountable for your present difficulty, and, this being 
so, you must suffer me to help you.” 

She looked at him with something in her eyes faintly suggestive 
of a smile, although her lips were grave. “You blame yourself too 
much,” she said. “And what help is possible? We are not in 
Central America.” 

“Would to God we were!” he muttered quickly under his breath. 
“But even here,” he added, with an effort to preserve self-control 
which gave the effect of sternness to his face and voice, “something 
may be done to save you, so innocent, from suffering for the faults 
and crimes of others; and, in the first place, my advice to you is, 
keep these papers and to-morrow give them to M. Stanovitch.” 

The princess did not start, but she drew in her breath sharply 
as she looked up at him. “ Are you in earnest?” she asked. 

“Entirely in earnest,” he answered. “It is the only wise thing 
for you to do.” 

“The only wise thing from the point of view of diplomats, 
princes, and dictators—perhaps so,” she said, with a scornful light 
in her eyes; “but you know well that it would also be a base thing.” 

“For you—no,” he returned. “What obligation rests upon you 
to keep the secrets of conspirators whose aims you detest, and to 
shield them from dangers which they have wilfully incurred?” 

“Obligations to them you know well that I have none,” she 
answered. “TI have already told you that the necessity which con- 
fronts me is bitter, detestable, almost intolerable to me. But what 
then? Can I disregard it because of that? God knows I would if 
I could. But the obligation which I recognize is not to a:band of 
conspirators, but to my own sense of honor. I cannot betray a trust 
which I voluntarily assumed. I cannot give up those papers, let 
the alternative be what it will.” 

“Does it not occur to you that as a loyal subject of your em- 
peror you are bound to assist his government in suppressing revolu- 
tionary schemes which you know to be dangerous?” 

“T do not consider myself an unattached member of the secret 
police,” she replied coldly; “and if I were, I should draw the line 
at betraying my friends.” 

“Then,” said Leighton, bringing forward his last argument, 
“have you no thought for the man whose carefully laid plans you 
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destroy, whose hopes you disappoint? You may not hesitate to 
sacrifice your own ambition for a scruple of honor, but have you 
a right to sacrifice that of Prince Maximilian?” 

The princess rose to her feet—a beautiful, stately figure, draw- 
ing her white lace drapery more closely round her. 

“TI confess I do not understand you, Mr. Leighton,” she said. 
“A few hours ago you were kind enough to inform me that I might 
find consolation for the sacrifice of my own ambition in the fact that 
I should sacrifice that of Prince Maximilian, that I should be able 
to prove that he regarded me only as ‘a pawn in his game of state.’ 
Yet now, when all that you prophesied has come to pass, and when 
he has fully proved this, you ask me to consider him if I do not con- 
sider myself, to refrain from sacrificing his ambition, if I am willing 
to sacrifice my own! What am I to think of such counsel? Are 
you mocking me?—or are you mad?” 

“Neither,” he answered very gravely. “But I do not wonder 
that you should think so, for I am amazed at the contradiction, the 
transformation in myself. And it simply comes from this: that in 
these hours since we parted I have achieved a victory, the hardest 
of my life—I have ceased to think of myself, and have thought only 
of you. How the power to do this came to me I do not know. It 
was like a miracle. ‘Whereas I was blind, now I see.’ And what 
I see is that my former view of the situation, as it concerned your- 
self, Prince Maximilian, and his ambition, was altogether selfish. 
I wanted you to prove him self-seeking and interested, without con- 
sidering that if he gave all you desired it was enough, and that only 
a barbarian like myself would ever dream of expecting any high 
degree of disinterestedness in the matrimonial choice of a prince 
seeking an alliance to strengthen his pretensions.” 

“Does such sarcasm as this prove your own disinterestedness, 
your miracle of unselfishness?” the princess demanded, pale and 
haughty. 

“T have no intention of sarcasm,” he replied. “Pray believe 
it. I am only trying to tell you, simply and directly, the thoughts 
which occurred to me as I waited here alone. I saw that the life 
for which your birth, your education, your whole environment 
has prepared you, is the life to be desired for you by any one 
who would think of you and not of his own presumptuous wishes. 
Therefore, instead of advising you to apply a test to Prince Maxi- 
milian which it was a foregone conclusion that he would not bear 
—which it was too much ever to have expected him to bear—I now 
earnestly advise you to be wise enough not to look for the realization 
of impossible ideals, but to take realities and draw from them what 
is perhaps the greatest and most lasting satisfaction in life, that of 
gratified ambition. ‘It is not likely that even to you the chance of 
a crown will ever be offered again. If you desire it—and what 
woman reared as you have been would not desire it?—do not let a 
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mere scruple of honor, or any thought of compassion for certain 
conspirators who have merited whatever punishment they may re- 
ceive, hold you back, and make you sacrifice the brilliant future 
before you. This, Princess Nadine, is the advice to you of a man 
who knows the world—and who loves you. Therefore you may 
heed 

“Therefore I may not heed it,” the princess answered coldly 
but gently. “We will not discuss your opinion either of Prince 
Maximilian or of myself. Perhaps I am not so entirely the creature 
of my training and environment as you imagine. But that is be- 
side the question. Ambitious or quixotic, one fact is plain to me, 
I cannot give up those papers. The crown would be a crown of 
thorns which was bought with an act of treachery. This is my final 
decision, with which what you have called your ‘arrogance and pre- 
sumption’ has had nothing to do. So, now, waste no more time in 
talking,—the night is far spent,—take the papers and go.” 

“There is no consideration which will induce you to retain 
them?” 

“Absolutely none.” 

“Then I have only to thank you once again for the proof of 
your trust, and to bid you good-night.” 

“Your boat is waiting?” 

“At the landing-stage.” 

She held out a hand like a lily with an air of exquisite dignity. 

“Tf you were not carrying away with you all possibility of my 
ever wearing a crown,” she said, “we might fancy ourselves playing 
some great game of statecraft and plotting—I a queen in distress, 
and you my trusted counsellor and faithful knight. Well, I am 
no queen, nor ever shall be, but I can at least recognize—even 
although a little late—that I have found a friend.” 

Perhaps Leighton never in all his life astonished himself so 
much as when he found himself kissing that lily hand, with one knee 
touching the earth. 

“You are to me,” he said, “far more of a queen than if you wore 
the crown which you sacrifice rather than betray a trust, and I am 
ever your faithful servant.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Ir was with a sense of elation, the greater for its unexpectedness, 
that Leighton walked away from the spot where he had parted from 
the princess. The landing-stage was on the other side of the garden, 
and as he entered the avenue, dusky with shadows and filled with 
fragrance, which led towards it he seemed to himself, in familiar 
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phrase, to be treading on air. After all, he had not blundered— 
or if he had he was now able to turn his very blunders to account. 
All his presumption was ignored, was forgiven, in that smile with 
which she called him her friend and acknowledged the service he 
was rendering her. And with this service as a beginning—a bond 
which could not be set aside—all things became possible to his ex- 
ultation, to his upleaping hope. The flower-soft touch of her hand 
seemed a promise, an assurance of things of which he hardly dared 
to dream. If perhaps—— 

“Permit me, monsieur, a word with you.” 

It was a shock, bringing him abruptly back to earth, that voice 
speaking so unexpectedly out of the shadows which bordered the 
avenue. He had been walking rapidly, his head in air, his eyes 
fastened on the leaf-arched vista before him, beyond which gleamed 
the silver sea; and suddenly, where he fancied himself entirely 
alone, this voice spoke—a voice quiet, courteous, and yet, he felt 
instinctively, as peremptory, as little to be disobeyed, as the whistle 
of a bullet. 

It said much for his iron nerves that he did not start, but, only 
pausing, turned sharply in the direction whence the words proceeded. 
A man, rising from a seat amid a tangle of oleanders, came forward; 
the moonlight, falling broadly over him, revealed M. Stanovitch. 

“T am sorry to detain you, monsieur,” said the Russian calmly; 
“but the delay need not be great. It is only necessary for you to 
give me the papers which you have just received from Princess 
Nadine Zorikoff.” 

Before the last words were uttered, the strongest feeling of which 
Leighton was conscious was one of intense regret. Why had he 
come on such an errand unarmed? Why had he trusted to the fact 
that he was in the midst of civilization, where men fought with 
craft, and not with primitive weapons of force? What would he 
not have given at this moment for the pistol always so near to his 
hand in Central America! But, lacking it, he knew that he stood 
with only his empty hands and quick wit to defend the trust received 
from Princess Nadine. 

“T have not the honor of your acquaintance, monsieur,” he 
replied with equal calmness, “nor do I understand the meaning of 
your demand. That you are an unauthorized intruder in these 
grounds I am very sure, and if you make any attempt to molest me 
I shall have you arrested for the intrusion.” 

“And what are you?” M. Stanovitch asked with a smile of ap- 
parently genuine amusement. “Are you here in a very regular and 
conventional manner? Would it be well that the world should know 
that Princess Nadine grants interviews in the garden at a late hour 
of night to even the most devoted of knights errant? Tut, tut, Mr. 
Leighton,—for you see I have the advantage of knowing your name, 
—let us not waste time in absurdity. I am sure that your stirring 
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and picturesque career has taught you when a game is lost. At such 
times a wise man throws down his cards.” 

“A wise man never throws down his cards until it is proved to 
him that his game is lost,” said Leighton; “and that is not done by 
enigmas or vague threats.” 

M. Stanovitch shrugged his shoulders. “I have not made any 
threats,” he said. “If I am forced to do so, you will not find them 
vague. As for enigmas, I have no inclination to employ them. If 
you prefer plain language, it shall be as plain as possible. Briefly, 
then, I am aware that, unseen, you assisted at my interview with 
Princess Nadine earlier in the evening, and hence there is no need 
for me to explain who I am or why I am interested in the princess, 
as well as in the part she allows herself to play in the very foolish 
plotting of her cousin, Count Alexis. In view of this fact you will 
probably admit that it is only a fair reprisal that I have had the 
pleasure of assisting at your interview with her, and I may express 
my appreciation of the very excellent advice which you offered her. 
Had she accepted it, I should not be troubling you now. I should 
have met her before she reéntered the villa, and anticipated her in- 
tention of giving the papers to me to-morrow by taking them now 
—for women are very uncertain, and, once in her chamber, it might 
again have occurred to her to destroy them. That she did not follow 
your advice is, however, better on the whole. One is more at ease 
in dealing with a man, especially a man of the world like yourself, 
and since you saw so clearly what was best for her to do, you will 
perceive with equal clearness what it is wise for you to do on her 
behalf.” 

“You forget,” said Leighton, whose pulses were beating with a 
great rush, but who stood outwardly firm as granite and cool as ice, 
“that what the princess refused to do for herself I cannot possibly 
do on her behalf.” 

“That is unfortunate,” returned M. Stanovitch, “for in such 
case you will force me to adopt unpleasant measures, which I shall 
regret. Believe me, it will be better to recognize that you have 
come to the end of the romantic part you have been playing. It 
has been very pretty, and no doubt very amusing—for our life here 
in Europe must appear to you lacking in excitement after your ex- 
perience of Central American revolutions. But it cannot continue. 
For one thing, we must have those papers; and, for another, the 
princess cannot be allowed to compromise herself further. I may 
tell you frankly that she will not be permitted to refuse the pro- 
posed alliance with Prince Maximilian. A matter important to the 
interests of Russia cannot be decided by a girl’s caprice, although 
there is no harm in her fancying so, as long as she goes in the right 
course. I have given you this explanation because I clearly per- 
ceive the motives and hopes which have actuated you in the affair. 
But a wise man, as I have already observed, knows when a game is 
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ended and throws down his cards. Throw down yours, Mr. Leigh- 
ton. Give me those papers.” 

“ And if I refuse?” Leighton asked, standing on guard and keep- 
ing his eyes steadily fixed on the erect figure before him. 

Again the Russian shrugged his shoulders. “In that case,” he 
replied with unchanged suavity, “the consequences will be un- 
pleasant—for you. But I am sure you will not be so foolish.” 

There was a moment’s pause, in which it seemed to Leighton 
that he heard the loud pulsation of his heart. Then he made a 
gesture with his hands to signify that throwing up of a game which 
the other advised. 

“You are right,” he said, “in supposing that the part I have 
played has been only an amusement, an interest to fill an idle hour 
—for what are Russian conspiracies or conspirators to me? But 
you must perceive that my position at present is difficult. Since 
the princess did not follow the advice which I very sincerely offered 
her, and which you are good enough to approve, and since I have 
— her trust, how can I justify myself in her eyes for betray- 
ing it 

“T am sure that I do not need to tell one whose experience both 
of diplomacy and warfare has been so varied that the man who 
surrenders an untenable position is not held to have betrayed a 
trust,” the Russian answered with unmoved politeness. “I promise 
you that I will have pleasure in assuring Princess Nadine that you 
have shown the strongest possible desire to fulfil her wishes. And 
now, monsieur, let us have no more delay. Give me the papers.” 

It was now Leighton’s turn to shrug his shoulders with an air 
of resignation. “It is true,” he said, “that a wise man submits to 
the inevitable, and since you promise to do me justice with the 
princess———”” 

He advanced as he spoke, putting his hand the while into the 
inner pocket of his coat, and when he reached M. Stanovitch, whose 
steady gaze never left him, he drew out a paper which he offered 
with a bow. 

The eyes of the wary police agent necessarily dropped to it, and 
in the instant, quick as thought, Leighton’s clenched hand shot out, 
and a blow, delivered with tremendous force, knocked him down. 
Then, springing past the prostrate form, Leighton ran down the 
avenue towards the landing-stage. 

It is doubtful if a Greek athlete ever made better speed, but if 
he had for a moment imagined that he had only to deal with the 
man so summarily disposed of he was quickly undeceived. Voices 
sounded behind him in quick exclamation and sharp orders, and 
then footsteps smote the earth in hot pursuit. He cast a glance 
back over his shoulder. Three men were running after him; but he 
said to himself that before they could reach him he would be in the 
boat—if the boat were ready for him, as it should be. 
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On that everything now depended. The avenue seemed inter- 
minable in length as he dashed onward towards its end, where the 
sea lay wrapped in shining lustre, while the hurrying feet behind 
apparently drew nearer and nearer. In reality, the distance between 
pursued and pursuers did not diminish. Leighton maintained well 
the advantage gained in his start; but the sound of the footfalls of 
the men behind him filled his ears, and made him put forth the 
power of every nerve in the hot, breathless race for escape. 

It ended when he gained the termination of the avenue, sprang 
to the landing-steps, and—saw the sea empty before him! The boat 
was gone. One sweeping glance assured him of the fact, and his 
pause was hardly more than momentary before he turned, with the 
intention of dashing into another avenue—for several radiated from 
this point—and making for the villa. 

But brief as his pause had been, it was long enough to bring 
his pursuers upon him. As he turned, they intercepted him. He 
knocked one of them down, but the other two leaped on him. No 
words were spoken, but the quiet night was filled with the sound 
of struggle, of shuffling feet, panting breath, blows, and then— 
silence. 

When M. Stanovitch, somewhat pale and discomposed, came up, 
his men were standing above a prostrate, insensible form. 

“T hope you have not injured him seriously,” he said. 

“Tt is hard to tell,” one of the men answered. “He fought like 
a devil. It took all of us to overcome him, and nothing but a sharp 
blow on the head did it at last.” 

“What a fool!” said the Russian contemptuously. “As if the 
matter concerned him! Examine his pockets and give me all they 
contain. Meanwhile one of you can go and get the boat. We will 
send him to Nice to recover at his leisure.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“M. Sranovrtcn begs to know if Princess Nadine will receive 
him.” 

Princess Nadine turned quickly. In the delightful freshness of 
the morning air she had been pacing up and down the terrace, now 
bathed in sunlight, as the night before it had been bathed in moon- 
light when she talked with Prince Maximilian upon it. She had 
prepared herself for this interview, which she knew to be unavoid- 
able; so there was no hesitation in her manner as she replied,— 

“T will receive M. Stanovitch here.” 

A moment later the well-set-up figure, with its air half diplo- 
matic, half military, emerged from the villa, and, waving aside the 
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servant who wished to announce him, M. Stanovitch came forward 
to where the tall, slender form stood awaiting him. 

“ Again, princess, I have to express my thanks for your kindness 
in receiving me so immediately,” he said with a bow. “Do not let 
me interrupt the promenade which I perceive you were enjoying. 
If you will permit me, I will join you in it. Ah, what a charming 
climate is this of the Riviera!” 

“TI have finished my promenade for the present,” replied the 
princess coldly. “Shall we sit down?’—she glanced towards a 
shaded seat at a little distance—“ or perhaps a few words will suffice 
for your—business?” 

The impassive face of the man before her did not change; but a 

gleam came into the cold, keen eyes which showed that he resented 
both manner and words, although his own manner remained un- 
altered. 
“It is certainly possible that my business may be transacted in 
a few words,” he replied; “and since that is your desire, I will be 
more abrupt than I had either wished or intended. Briefly, then, 
when I came to you last night it was with a request. To-day I come 
with an announcement.” 

The princess lifted her eyebrows. “Indeed?” she said quietly. 
“ And what is the announcement?” 

“That I have no further need to trouble you with regard to the 
papers of which I spoke last night,” he answered. “They are now 
in my possession.” 

As he paused, he had the gratification of perceiving with what 
effect his blow went home. All the rose-leaf color faded from the 
princess’s face, leaving her white as marble, and the hand lying on 
the balustrade by which she stood closed convulsively. But she 
made a gallant effort to preserve her composure, and so far succeeded 
that she met his gaze calmly as she said in a low, clear tone,— 

“T do not believe it.” » 

He shrugged his shoulders. “That is a pity—but unimportant. 
And this being so, there are a few more words which I must beg 
permission to say to you.” 

She made an imperious gesture. “If it is true—if you have 
those papers,” she exclaimed, “I must know how you obtained 
them.” 

M. Stanovitch smiled slightly. “I might readily reply that, since 
I did not obtain them from you, I am under no obligation to answer 
that question,” he said; “but I have no objection to doing so. I 
obtained the papers from Mr. Leighton, to whom you gave them in 
the garden last night.” 

_ Princess Nadine gasped. This was a blow for which she was 
wholly unprepared. To doubt Leighton—either his trustworthiness 
or his ability to guard any trust he might undertake—had not oc- 
curred to her from the moment she gave him the papers until now; 
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and even now she found herself unable to beheve that he had be- 
trayed her trust. Therefore her next question a little surprised M. 
Stanovitch. 

“Ts Mr. Leighton dead?” she asked. 

“T have no reason to think so,’ was the suave reply. “But, 
since he did not give up the papers willingly, I regret to say that it 
was necessary to handle him a little roughly in order to obtain them. 
That, however, was his own fault. I promised to bear witness to you | 
that he only yielded to force; and I may add that he was — care-’ 
fully to his apartments and left in woos hands.” 

“ And where did this assault take place?” asked the princess, still 
preserving her composure to a degree which excited the admiration 
of the man who knew how rare—in feminine nature at least—was 
such power of self-control. 

He pointed to the gardens lying below them in all their beauty 
of verdure and bloom. 

“There,” he answered briefly. 

“In other words,” said the princess scornfully, “you were 
present at our meeting—as a spy.” 

M. Stanovitch bowed. “In the same manner in which Mr. 
Leighton assisted at my interview with you a little earlier,” he said. 
“T had the pleasure of reminding him that reprisal was only fair. 
And by a coincidence we entered your grounds in the same manner 

“Mr. Leighton knew well that he was welcome to my grounds, 
because he was trying to serve me,” the princess replied, trembling 
with passionate indignation. “But you—how did you dare to in- 
trude in such a manner? [I have broken no law that you should 
venture——” 

M. Stanovitch held up his hand with a gesture which, despite 
her anger, stopped the words on her lips. 

“Princess,” he said gravely, “it cannot be that you, a Russian 
subject, are so ignorant of Russian law as not to be aware of how 
daringly and how dangerously you have broken it. What you have 
done would subject you to penalties of which I hesitate even to 
speak, were I not in a position to testify that you have been guilty 
of folly rather than crime, and were not the government determined 
to deal very leniently with you.” 

She threw back her head haughtily. Russian subject she might 
be, and half Russian in blood; but there was another strain in her, 
the blood of another race, which with all its faults—and they are 
legion—has not for centuries known what it is to tremble before 
despotism. 

“Tf I have been guilty of folly rather than crime,” she returned, 
“why should the government need to deal ‘leniently’ with me?” 

M. Stanovitch smiled pityingly. 

“Does the law,” he asked, “deal with intentions or with facts? 
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I am sure you can answer that question, and I am equally sure that 
you must be aware what the facts are in your case. I will only re- 
mind you that you had last night an opportunity to prove the excel- 
lence of your intentions, to establish your loyalty, and to benefit 
your cousin in a better manner than by secreting his incriminating 
papers. That opportunity you lost, and therefore—the papers 
having been seized—you stand to-day as deeply compromised as him- 
self in the eyes of those who regard only facts.” 

It was true. She saw it as plainly as he did, and, looking be- 
yond the man, who personified all the ruthless power of the most 
arbitrary government in the world, she seemed to behold some of 
the consequences which had fallen upon others for acts less serious 
than her own, and which might also fall upon her, despite her rank, 
her wealth, her youth, and her beauty. 

To say that the vista of these grim possibilities had no terror for 
her would be to say that she was childishly ignorant, or else a fool. 
She was neither, and, as a matter of fact, her heart quailed within 
her. But her courage was undaunted; and again M. Stanovitch felt 
a thrill of admiration as she looked at him. 

oo she said quietly, “and so much being granted, what 
then 

“That I shall now have the pleasure of telling you,” he an- 
swered. “But I fear to fatigue you. It will be better that we sit 
down.” 

He had conquered so far that she turned without a word and 
led the way to the seat which she had indicated when he first arrived. 
There they sat down. . 

“You asked me a moment ago,” said M. Stanovitch, “why the 
government should deal leniently with you. Your question was 
ironical, but my answer shall be serious. The government will deal 
leniently with you because, in the first place, it is well understood 
that this affair is only an imprudence into which you have been be- 
trayed by your attachment to your cousin; and, in the second place, 
because it is settled at Petersburg that you shall marry Prince Maxi- 
milian of Altenberg.” 

She made a quick exclamation. “But last night——~” she 
began. 

Again M. Stanovitch stayed her words. 

“Tt is true,” he said. “Last night I led you to infer that unless 
you gave up those papers the government would refuse its sanction 
to the marriage. His excellency hoped that by this means we might 
attain our end with the least difficulty. But as a matter of fact, 
interests important to Russia are too closely connected with the alli- 
ance for it to be allowed to fail. And henee——” 

The princess interrupted him. “It is unfortunate,” she said, 
“that in order ‘to attain your end with the least difficulty’ you found 
it necessary to employ means which not only failed to gain that end, 
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but defeated another end. In consequence of the choice offered me 

to betray a trust or have the sanction of Russia withdrawn from the 

suit of Prince Maximilian, I laid the case before his serene highness 

and asked his advice. His reply decided several things: for one, 
that I shall never marry him.” 

“Pardon me,” replied M. Stanovitch with his most diplomatic 
air, “but there is nothing more certain than that you will marry 
him. What you may have said to him or he to you last night is 
quite beside the matter. He may have withdrawn his pretensions 
to your hand when informed that the Russian government under 
certain circumstances would refuse to sanction the alliance: but he 
is now thoroughly informed regarding the exact state of the case.” 

Like a flash of lightning an intuition of the truth came to the 
princess. 

“You saw Prince Maximilian last night,” she cried. “You 
learned from him that your suspicions were correct, that I had the 
papers. It was because of this positive information that you re- 
turned and entered my grounds as a spy.” 

M. Stanovitch bowed. “You would make a good diplomatist, 
princess,” he said. “Allow me to congratulate you on the quick- 
ness of your apprehension. It is true that I saw Prince Maximilian 
after he left your presence, for while I did not expect to gain any 
definite information from him, I wished to make sure of his influ- 
ence with you before proceeding further. But he, fortunately, took 
for granted that I knew with certainty where the papers were, and 
so spoke of it as a matter to be deplored that you were determined 
not to surrender them. Do him the justice to believe that he had 
no intention of betraying you. With the aid of what I knew, how- 
ever, I had no difficulty in extracting from him all the information 
he possessed. An inquiry which had meanwhile been instituted 
concerning the gentleman whose yacht, left Nice just at the time 
when Count Alexis disappeared elicited the facts of his return to 
Nice, his afternoon visit to the Villa Zorikoff, his return again to 
Nice, and departure a little later in a boat. Now, one does not make 
long voyages in an open boat, so there was no difficulty in deciding 
where he had gone. Neither was there any difficulty in following 
him, in satisfying myself, by listening to your conversation, that you 
were guiltless even of sympathy with your cousin’s folly, and in 
relieving Mr. Leighton of the papers after he left you. I believe 
this résumé brings the history of the incident down to date. And 
I have now the pleasure of assuring you that, with the announce- 
ment. of your engagement to Prince Maximilian of Altenberg, it 
will be considered, as far as you are concerned, as closed.” . 

“ And how will it be considered,” the princess inquired haughtily, 
“if I refuse to allow any such announcement to be made?” 

M. Stanovitch regarded her silently for a moment, twisting medi- 
tatively the while the upward curling ends of his carefully trimmed 
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mustache. From that gaze, so cold and piercing, the boldest of 
men might have been pardoned for shrinking. But Princess Na- 
dine did not shrink. Her glance met his like a sword-blade, flash- 
ing defiance. 

“In that case,” he said at length, very slowly, “the incident can- 
not be considered closed, and certain consequences will remain to 
be met. But I cannot believe that you are prepared to wreck and 
ruin your life for a mere sentiment of pique, since the papers are 
now out of your hands, and everything is for you exactly as it was 
before you attempted to aid your cousin by concealing them.” 

“There you are mistaken,” said the princess with proud quiet- 
ness. “On the contrary, everything is changed. And nothing 
more so than my relations with Prince Maximilian of Altenberg.” 

“His serene highness will, I hope, be able to induce you to re- 
consider that decision,” said M. Stanovitch, rising. “Believe me, 
it will be better to yield to the suit of a lover than to the peremptory 
commands of a power that never relaxes its demands and is never 
disobeyed with impunity. You are not a child, Princess Nadine 
—you must be aware of the gravity of your situation, of its extreme 
danger. Do not trifle with a peril which, were you a grand-duchess, 
you could not safely dare. The word of Russia is spoken: you will 
marry Prince Maximilian. Be wise enough to accept the necessity 
gracefully, and do not force the government to use for your coercion 
the terrible weapons which you have placed in its hands.” 

He had spoken these words while standing before her. He now 
bowed gravely and went away, leaving her silent and motionless. 


CHAPTER XV. 


“Wuo was that person, Nadine, and what has he been saying 
to you?” 

Princess Nadine looked up with a start to see the stately figure 
of her grandmother standing before her. It was their first meeting 
that day; so rising, she kissed her cheek with graceful affection. 

“Good morning, mdtushka,” she said. “How charming you 
look! It is unnecessary to ask if you rested well last night.” 

“TI rested very well,” Mrs. Wentworth replied, as she sank into 
M. Stanovitch’s vacated seat. “One is always disposed to rest well 
when an occasion concerning which one has been anxious has passed 
off in a satisfactory manner. And everything last night was most 
satisfactory.” 

“Yes,” Princess Nadine assented half absently, “everything was 
most satisfactory.” She looked down at the garden and smiled a 
little bitterly. “Most satisfactory,” she repeated with an ironical 
emphasis. 
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“But who was it that you received so early?” the elder lady asked 
again. “Was it the man who came last night on business from 

“The same,” was the quiet reply. “He had an appointment to 
see me to-day, and he came early because his business was impor- 
tant. 

“There is no trouble on your estates, I hope?” 

“None that 1 know of.” 

“'Lhen what was his business?” 

The princess, still standing erect in her tall young grace, looked 
down at her questioner in suence tor a moment. 1t suddenly oc- 
curred to her that there was a terrible shock impending over this 
handsome and admirably self-satistied lady. With a caressing ges- 
ture she laid her hand on the silken-clad shoulder before her. 

“Tell me,” she said gently, “ would it disappoint you very much 
if I did not marry Prince Maximilian after all¢” 

“ Nadine!” cried Mrs. Wentworth. 

For a moment she could say no more. Emotion for which there 
is no other name than horror rendered her speechless. ‘then she 
caught her granddaughter’s hand. 

“What do you mean?” she demanded almost fiercely. “You 
know that such a blow would not merely disappoint, it would kill 
me!” 

“Qh, no, I think not,” the princess said. “Why should it kill 
you?” 

“Because it would break my heart,” Mrs. Wentworth replied. 
“Why do you ask such questions? Why do you say such things? 
It is impossible that you can be thinking of intlicting so terrible a 
disappointment upon me.” 

“Suppose that 1 must?” the girl answered, still gently. Then 
she laughed a little, but it was not a laugh of amusement. “Do 
you think it will be no disappointment to me also?” she asked. “We 
are enough alike, you and 1, to understand each other, and you must 
know that my ambition has been at least equal to your own. But 
we are not to be gratified. I shall not be the first woman of Ameri- 
can blood to wear a crown.” 

“But why not’—why not?’ Mrs. Wentworth demanded. 
“What has occurred? Let me know at once.” 

“Several things have occurred,” the princess answered, “and 
they have led rapidly—very rapidly indeed—to this conclusion. 
Shall I tell you the whole story’—do you care for all the details?” 

“Do I care?’ Mrs. Wentworth cried passionately. “What on 
earth is there of equal importance to me? Tell me everything.” 

Then, looking steadily down into the upturned face, and noticing 
with a pang how drawn and aged it suddenly appeared in the strong 
light beating on it, and with the intense anxiety sharpening every 
feature, Princess Nadine told her story. Mrs. Wentworth made 
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only one or two comments as the narrative proceeded. When she 
heard, for the first time, of Count Alexis’s liberal sympathies, she 
gave out a flash of contempt. “Imbecile!” she exclaimed. And 
when she learned that Princess Nadine had taken charge of papers 
far more dangerous than dynamite, she lifted her hands. “ What 
madness!”’ she gasped. But the climax came when she heard of 
the visit and warning of M. Stanovitch, and then the conversation 
with Prince Maximilian the night before. Her eyes closed, and 
it seemed for a moment as if she were about to faint. But fainting 
was very far from her exasperated mind. 

“Great God! What senseless folly!” she cried. “And from 
you—you, of whom and for whom I hoped so much!” 

Sitting down beside her, the princess took one of the hands which 
had dropped with a despairing gesture into her lap. 

“I know that it is a cruel disappointment,” she said. “But 
there may be a little comfort for you in the assurance that the con- 
viction has come to me that I could never be happy if I married 
Prince Maximilian of Altenberg.” 

Mrs. Wentworth snatched her hand away from the grasp which 
held it and faced the speaker indignantly. 

“Why should you imagine that there would be comfort for me 
in such an assurance?” she asked. “And why should you not be 
happy?” 

“or several reasons,” the princess answered. “'The first is that 
he is not a man of any strength of character and that he has no high 
aims or intentions, but is simply a puppet with strings to be pulled 
in the interest of those who control him, while his policy is dictated 
to him from Petersburg or Berlin.” 

-“And did one ever question those facts, that you should an- 
nounce them with the air of discoveries?” Mrs. Wentworth inquired 
with angry scorn. “If he were not what you call a puppet, if he 
were to refuse to allow his policy to be dictated to him, do you sup- 
pose there would be even a question at Berlin or Petersburg of his 
being permitted to take the throne which is offered him? What 
utter childishness is this! Have you been dreaming that we are in 
the Middle Ages?” 

“No,” the princess replied; “I am well aware that we are in 
Europe at the end of the nineteenth century. And yet even here 
it seems to me that there is space for a man to be a man and not a 
mere puppet. But, however that may be, the fact remains that I 
could not be satisfied to marry such a one—one who, governed only 
by motives of policy, and himself subservient to power, would de- 
mand that I should be the same.” 

“ And why not?” cried Mrs. Wentworth. . “Have you not been 
brought up in a world where such things are expected? Have you 
not been trained as carefully as any royal princess for an exalted 
destiny? And what else does an exalted destiny mean in these days 
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—if indeed it ever meant anything else in any days? God grant 
me patience! One would think you a romantic school-girl fresh 
from provincial life, some ignorant American “4 

The princess smiled. “If I were a provincial American,” she 
said, “I should probably be too much dazzled to see anything of the 
man under the prince. It is because I have never known any other 
atmosphere than that of the ‘great world’ that I can rate things more 
nearly at their just value. I tested Prince Maximilian last night 
—and the test proved that I am nothing to him but a mere piece 
in the game he is playing. If I can serve his purpose, he will make 
use of me, of my wealth, my Russian rank, my beauty, perhaps even 
of my brains, so long as they are pledged to think only of his ends. 
But if I put my honor, my word, the lives and fortunes of misguided 
men, as the least obstacle in the way of his ambition, then he with- 
draws without even the faintest pretence of personal regret. And 
shall I give myself to such a man as that for the sake of the crown 
he will wear as nominal ruler, but virtual serf? No, not if we were 
in the Middle Ages, and he really reigned a king and not a tool.” 

“Nadine! I am astonished at you!” 

The protest sounded weak; but it was the expression of the only 
sentiment of which at this moment Mrs. Wentworth was conscious. 
Astonishment the most profound filled her mind, astonishment such 
as now and again seizes us all at certain moments of life, when a 
character with which we fancied ourselves thoroughly familiar dis- 
plays an absolutely unfamiliar aspect. 

The princess made a gesture which seemed to express resignation 
to the inexplicable. “Perhaps I am astonished at myself,” she said. 
“Perhaps within the past twenty-four hours I have learned to know 
myself in a new light. What then? I suppose there must be many 
such revelations for us in life—revelations the most amazing of the 
unknown possibilities of our own natures.” 

“There is nothing of the kind,” Mrs. Wentworth cried sharply, 
“for those who know their own minds, who have adopted a plan of 
life and follow it with consistency and resolution. What would I 
be if I had not followed such a plan of life and never faltered in it?” 
Then she held out her hands tremblingly. “Do you think it was 
all a path of roses?” she asked. “Do you suppose that the relations 
into which I entered were ideal? But I never allowed myself to 
pause. I kept on; I climbed as high as the circumstances surround- 
ing me would permit, and I have never dreamed—never for a mo- 
ment—that the great and final disappointment of my life would 
come through you, in whom all my heart, my hope, my ambition, 
has been from your birth bound up.” 

The girl bent her head and kissed one of the hands which she 
had taken again. “Mdtushka,” she said sweetly, “I know it. And 
I would not disappoint your hope and your ambition if I could avoid 
it. But listen: even if I were prepared to forgive Prince Maxi- 
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milian for clearly showing me that I am nothing to him but a tool 
with which to carve his fortunes, if I were ready to take up his game 
of ambition and subordinate everything which I am and have to 
playing it, I should at least like to be a free agent in doing so: and 
I am no longer that. I have given signs of insubordination, and 
coercion has been applied.” Her eyes flashed. “The man whom 
you saw here, who sat half an hour ago where you are sitting now, 
ventured to tell me—me, Nadine Zorikoff!—that I have no choice, 
that I must consult Russian interests and marry Prince Maximilian 
of Altenberg, or——” 

“What?” asked Mrs. Wentworth in a low tone, as the indignant 
voice suddenly paused. She leaned forward as she asked the ques- 
tion: her face had grown strangely pallid, her eyes were startled in 
their expression. Even to her, who had fancied herself so far re- 
moved from it, came a touch of the Russian terror which chills the 
blood of the bravest. 

“Or accept the consequences of having been found in possession 
of the papers of conspirators,” Princess Nadine answered calmly. 

“And these consequences—what are they?” 

“How can I tell? Whatever the government pleases—imprison- 
ment, Siberia, confiscation of estates, any or all.” 

“My God! And yet you refuse——” 

The princess rose to her feet, a beautiful, majestic figure, her 
eyes shining with a light which no terror could quench. 

“Yes, I refuse,” she said. “I may have been born in Russia, 
but I have not the spirit of a slave, and it is only one with such a 
spirit who crouches at the sound of the whip.” 

“But to refuse—the emperor,” Mrs. Wentworth stammered; 
“and when that which is asked is only what yesterday you intended 
of your own will todo. Nadine, Nadine, what madness!”’ 

Princess Nadine looked at her wistfully. “I thought you might 
_ have given it another name,” she said. And then she turned away. 

As she turned, two figures emerged from the villa—one through 
a door, the other through a window. The first was a gorgeously 
attired servant who paused in evident indignation when he caught 
sight of the second figure, that of a visitor whom he had just shown 
into a reception-room and bidden to wait there until he had learned 
whether or not it was the pleasure of the princess to see him. In- 
stead of waiting, this impetuous person, having caught sight of the 
princess through a window, had promptly opened the sash, stepped 
out, and in defiance of decorum was now striding towards her. He 
was a very pale and disordered looking man, and the footman, as 
he paused, had some doubts whether he might not be called upon 
to eject him as a madman. But the princess speedily set these 
doubts at rest—and probably other doubts than his. She advanced 
quickly with extended hand. 

“Mr. Leighton!” she cried. “Thank God you are able to come!” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


To Leighton the sound of that voice—of its eager and cordial 
weleome—brought a quick thrill of the most intense pleasure, to be 
the next instant succeeded by a revulsion of feeling equally intense 
as he recalled the news of which he imagined himself the bearer, 
and thought how quickly it would change this welcome into coldness 
and scorn. 

And so, when he came to the side of the princess he did not take 
her outstretched hand, but only bent before her, as a soldier might 
bend before the queen to whom he came to bring tidings of the 
surrender of her armies. 

“Princess,” he said,—and in his excitement and preoccupation 
of mind he ignored the presence of a third person,—“I have come 
to tell you that I am a beaten and disgraced man. I have lost the 
papers.” 

“T have already heard that fact,” the princess answered quietly. 
“M. Stanovitch has been here. And I have also heard how you 
suffered in their defence. So my great concern has been for you, 
and I am very glad to see that you are able to come out—that your 
injuries are not serious.” 

He lifted his eyes with a swift look of surprise and gratitude; 
but neither her words nor her gaze, which was equally full of kind- 
ness, could bring even a momentary brightening to his face. It 
was evident that the man’s soul was filled with rage and shame to 
the exclusion of every other feeling, that he, who had seldom in his 
life known defeat, was now chafing in impotent passion against the 
fate which had dealt defeat to him at the time and in the manner 
when he would feel it most keenly. 

“No,” he said, “my injuries are not serious. But if they were, 
and I were yet able to drag myself to your feet, I would come, to 
confess my humiliation, my disgrace——” 

Princess Nadine extended her hand again, and this time laid it 
upon his. 

“You have neither humiliation nor disgrace to confess,” she 
said. “TI have heard the whole story. You did all a man could 
do in defence of a trust which you had assumed for others. What 
was it to you whether or not the papers were seized? Yet you in- 
curred the danger of death in their defence. And if they were 
taken from you when you were overpowered and senseless, how can 
you possibly conceive yourself disgraced by that?” 

“Because I should have taken precautions,” he cried. “TI should 
have been armed, I should have had assistance near. A soldier who 
permits himself to be taken by surprise is almost as culpable as one 
who surrenders without resistance. And I have been a soldier, a 
leader, a conspirator in my time, as well as one who crushed con- 
spirators. There is no excuse for me. I should have known.” 
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“You did not know the spies of Russia,” said the princess 
bitterly. “It is no wonder that they laugh to scorn the conspirators 
who succeed only in filling the prisons and going to colonize Siberia. 
No, Mr. Leighton, the fault was mine. If I had trusted you at first 
—if I had given you the papers when you came for them—none 
of this would have occurred. You would not have suffered physical 
injury or mental pain, and many a poor wretch would remain free 
whom those papers will deliver over to a merciless power. I am 
the person who should justly suffer for all.” 

“And whose was the fault that you did not give the papers to 
me?” Leighton cried. “Do you think I forget that?” 

There was a moment’s pause as they looked at each other, so 
absorbed in the issue between them and in those other issues which 
sprang from it that they forgot the listener sitting by. 

And this listener had on her part been so confounded by the 
abrupt appearance of the pale, disordered man, whom she recognized 
as one who was no more than a mere acquaintance, one who had 
excited her momentary interest when presented to her only a few 
days before, yet who assumed a tone of incomprehensible familiarity 
with Princess Nadine, as he talked of trusts betraved or lost, dangers 
incurred and responsibilities shared, that she could only ask herself 
while listening if she were indeed awake or in a frightful dream. 
But the moment seemed to come for explanation; and with her most 


majestic air—an air which would not have misbecome an empress— 
Mrs. Wentworth rose. 
“Nadine,” she said, “I must ask what is the meaning of this?” 
Before Princess Nadine could reply, Leighton turned quickly. 
“T hope,” he said, “that Mrs. Wentworth will pardon me. I 
am an offender against conventionalities, I know, but my only ex- 
cuse is that there are emergencies which render their forgetfulness 


necessary. If she knows anything of the present emergency: a 


“She knows something, but not all,” Princess Nadine interposed. 
And then she addressed her grandmother. “Forgive me,” she said, 
“for forgetting to recall Mr. Leighton to your recollection.” 

“T remember Mr. Leighton very well,” Mrs. Wentworth an- 
swered, with a glance which covered that gentleman from head to 
foot and was icy in its penetrating coldness. “What I do not under- 
stand is why he should present himself here in a manner so uncere- 
monious, and assume towards you a tone so familiar.” 

“You will understand when I finish the story which I was tell- 
ing you when he arrived,” the princess replied. She glanced at 
Leighton. “Do not interrupt me,” she said, “while I tell my grand- 
mother what your part in this story has been.” 

He bowed gravely. “I will walk the length of the terrace and 
return,” he said. “By that time you will have finished your re- 
cital, which does not, I think, require many words.” 

He turned and walked away, pacing slowly to the end of the long 
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terrace as he had said, and pausing there for some time to look out 
over the garden, beyond the pines and palms, the mimosas and 
orange-trees, to the blue-and-silver sea flashing against the distant 
horizon. Presently he turned and came slowly back. 

Mrs. Wentworth, who had resumed her seat, looked up at him 
as he approached; and if her glance had been cold before, he saw 
at once that it was bitterly hostile now. Evidently he shared, and 
shared deeply, in the resentment with which she regarded every one 
connected with the occurrences of which she had just heard further 
and more exasperating details. 

_ “Tam told,” she said to him, “that you have been playing a very 
prominent part in this melodramatic story of conspiracy, and com- 
promising papers, and midnight meetings and encounters. I think 
I remember that when we met before you complained of finding our 
life here too devoid of excitement for a taste formed on revolutions 
in Central America; so I may presume that it has been to procure 
for yourself excitement and amusement that you have aided con- 
spirators in plots against their government, and my granddaughter 
in ruining all the brilliant prospects of her life.” 

“Tn thinking so you do me grave injustice,” Leighton replied. 
“As Princess Nadine has no doubt told you, my connection with 
this matter has been purely accidental. I offered Count Zorikoff 
a refuge on my yacht because it seemed the quickest and safest way 
of relieving his cousin of the danger of his presence here; and I 
had no thought of anything further until he told me that he had 
left his papers with her. Then I returned to Nice at once to ob- 
tain them, knowing the danger to which their possession exposed 
her.” 

“And why did you not obtain them?’ Mrs. Wentworth de- 
manded. “That point has not been made clear to me. Since you 
came for them, why did you not take them, instead of leaving them 
in the hands of the princess to compromise her so fatally?” 

Leighton looked at the princess. She did not meet his look, but, 
regarding Mrs. Wentworth with her clear gaze, answered the ques- 
tion. 

“Mr. Leighton did not take the papers because I refused to give 
them to him.” 

“But why did you refuse?” the elder lady cried. “What pos- 
sible reason had you for keeping them in your hands when you knew 
the danger of doing so?” 

“TI did not know, I would not believe, that there was any danger 
for me,” the princess replied. “I was a fool—so great a fool that 
I have no pity for myself in any consequences which fall on me 
alone. But 1 have infinite pity and regret for those who will suffer 
from my fault.” 

“Still,” persisted Mrs. Wentworth, “I cannot comprehend why 
you should have refused to give up the papers, even if you were so 
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foolish as to believe yourself above the possibility of danger. Your 
refusal was a very ungrateful return for what Mr. Leighton had 
already done for your cousin, and for his taking the trouble to come 
to Nice for them.” 

A flush, like that which the sunset throws on snow, dyed Prin- 
cess Nadine’s pale, proud face. 

“Tt is true,” she said. “It was ungrateful as well as foolish. 
I have acknowledged that to Mr. Leighton.” 

“And I,” said Leighton, “replied to you then as I reply now, 
that you were not to blame for refusing to trust me.” 

Like a flash Mrs. Wentworth turned upon him. 

“What is the meaning of that?” she demanded. “Why do you 
excuse her folly and ingratitude? Why was she not to blame? 
What had you done to prove yourself unworthy of trust?” 

“T have said that the fault was mine——” the princess began. 

But Mrs. Wentworth paid no heed to her. Her gaze, full of 
stern inquiry, remained fixed on Leighton. 

“What had you done?” she repeated. 

Leighton met her gaze with calmness. He was always quick to 
recognize a situation, and he now recognized that the antagonism 
which at their first meeting he had instinctively felt as a possibility 
between Mrs. Wentworth and himself if their wishes and their in- 
terests should ever conflict was now a certainty. But this certainty 
did not give him the faintest inclination to evade the point she 
forced. 

“What I had done,” he replied deliberately, “was a very simple 
thing to me; but to you, no doubt, as to the princess, it will seem 
a great presumption. I had told her that I loved her.” 

“ You 1”? 

It was a gasp rather than a word, and for a moment Mrs. Went- 
worth could say no more. Then her passionate indignation broke 
forth. 

“How did you venture—how could you dare?” she cried. “Ts 
it possible that you are so much of a savage that you do not compre- 
hend the presumption of which you were guilty? Do you think 
that Princess Nadine Zorikoff is to be approached with words of in- 
solent love-making, as if she were a peasant-girl, by any adventurer 

whom she may admit to her acquaintance?” 

“Madam,” Leighton returned, with an air of dignity, “again 
vou do me injustice. Nothing but the consciousness that her rank, 
both present and prospective—although perhaps I do not hold either 
in quite so much reverence as you do—placed such artificial barriers 
around Princess Nadine that my opportunities for approaching her 
were few, and for impressing myself upon her in any manner still 
fewer, made me desperately resolve to break through conventional 
rules and speak to her as man to woman. It seemed to be the only 
hope of attracting her attention sufficiently for her to recognize that 
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there was anything in me different from the other men who sur- 
rounded her, and who shrank back, awed by the pretensions of a 
royal prince. Whether or not I should succeed in impressing her 
as I have desired, in awaking any feeling save anger, was, I knew, so 
doubtful that I faced the probability of never being permitted to 
approach her again. But it is according to my nature, and has 
always been the rule of my life, to take a chance however desperate, 
rather than allow it to slip from me and vainly regret afterwards 
that I uad not taken it. There are also instincts which can some- 
times, even in the briefest intercourse, tell us more of the character 
of another than we can learn from years of ordinary acquaintance. 
Such an instinct told me that there were certain qualities in Prin- 
cess Nadine which there was a possibility—a bare possibility—of 
rousing. And so T spoke.” 

“T trust,” said Mrs. Wentworth haughtily, “that what you 
roused was the scorn vou deserved.” 

He smiled. “Yon will he gratified to learn that von are right, 
that scorn was all that T roused—except, indeed, the attention which 
it was mv object to gain.” 

“T think you are mad,” said Mrs. Wentworth concisely. “It is 
the onlv thing possible to believe.” 

“And why more mad than yourself.” he asked coolly, “when 
you bronght vour vonng daughter to this market of Vanitv Fair, 
and exchanged—shall we say?—her wealth for the title of Princess 
Zorikoff? Snrelv. if that was a laudable ambition, mine should not 
be held wholly mad and presumptuous. Mv birth, madam, is many 
derrees hetter than was that of vour hushand. my wealth is as great 
as the fortune he left. and T have to offer besides an ambition so far 
honorably attuned, and a heart canahle of deen attachment. Whv. 
then, should T not lift mv eves to Princess Nadine and ask her if 
she prefers a title of vesterdav, an insecure crown, and the convic- 
tion of heing simnlv a piece in the same of a prince who is himself 
the nunvet of higher nowers, or if she will accent the free, untram- 
melled life, the bold chances, and the passionate devotion of a man 
whose suit she at least knows to be wholly disinterested ?”’ 

“Your assumptions are both insolent and insulting,” Mrs. Went- 
worth exclaimed, pale with intense anger. “Passing over what you 
have ventured to say of myself, how do you dare to assume that 
because Prince Maximilian is a prince, and because he offers my 
granddaughter a brilliant destiny, he is therefore wholly interested 
in seeking her hand? He is a man as well asa prince. Why should 
he not recognize all that she is, and give her ‘passionate devotion,’ 
as well as any adventurer from the other side of the world? It is 
bourgeois to talk of such things, which are taken for granted in the 
world where great marriages are made. It shows who and what you . 
are that you make such assertions and such claims. But one has no 
difficulty in dismissing them with the contempt they deserve.” 
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Leighton turned towards Princess Nadine, who stood by like a 
statue, her beautiful face set in a proud, determined calm, her eyes 
gazing afar from under drooping lids. 

“The princess,” he said quietly, but with a tone in his voice 
altogether different from that with which he addressed Mrs. Went- 
worth, “can now tell you how far I am right and how far wrong. 
She has been able to test exactly the measure of Prince Maximilian’s 
devotion and disinterestedness.” 

“Prince Maximilian at least is not mad,” Mrs. Wentworth cried. 
“And it would be madness if he resigned the ambition, the oppor- 
tunity, of his life for the inconceivable folly of a girl who has lost 
her senses.” 

Leighton threw out his hands with a gesture which expressed 
absolute renunciation. 

“Last night,” he said, still addressing the princess, “I placed 
myself without reserve at your service. I accepted the responsibility 
of your trust, and risked my life in defending it. But perhaps in 
losing it I served you best. You have thereby escaped at once the 
odium of betraying a trust by surrendering to threats or to bribes, 
and the terrible sacrifice which your refusal to do so involved. To- 
day I am certain that for you all things are as they were before this 
episode. Russia will ignore, Prince Maximilian will forget the fact 
that you ever played a brief and perilous part in the affairs of con- 
spirators. For you, if you will it so, it can now be said that ‘all is 
well that ends well,’ and the adventurer from over the sea has the 
reward of having done his little part, even in failure, to make it so.” 

The princess lifted her eyes to his face. “It will be well for 
you to understand fully the extent of your reward,” she said. 
“Russia will ignore, and consequently Prince Maximilian will for- 
get, the episode of the papers as far as I am concerned, if I am 
ready to play my part in the intrigue which will place the Altenberg 
prince on a throne as the tool of Russia. If I refuse to play this 
part, to accept the destiny marked out for me, then I must prepare 
myself to face whatever consequences a Russian subject may fear 
who has been compromised by touching the forbidden thing called 
conspiracy.” 

“But they know well,” Leighton cried, “that spy last night 
acknowledged, your absolute innocence of any intention to con- 

ire.” 

“What does that matter?” she returned scornfully. “The law, 
as he reminded me this morning, takes cognizance only of deeds, 
not of intentions, and in deed I am guilty. I have placed in their 
hands a whip with which to coerce me.” 

A sudden fire leaped into the dark depths of Leighton’s eyes. 

“ And will you be coerced?” he asked. 

Like flame answering to flame her glance met his. 

“Never,” she answered calmly. 
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Lerrer from Alan de Forest at Nice to a friend in Paris: 

“TI suppose, my dear fellow, that some hint has reached you of 
the extraordinary events which have culminated here in the disap- 
pearance of the great Russo-American heiress, Princess Nadine Zori- 
koff. These events have been enveloped in so much mystery, and 
are known really to so few, that not even the ubiquitous correspond- 
ent who furnishes social gossip to the journals has been able to get 
hold of them. There are not, indeed, half a dozen persons in Nice 
who know the facts, and those persons maintain a strictly guarded 
silence. For it is understood that very important matters—matters 
concerning states and dynasties—have been seriously disarranged, 
and that there is stern anger in very high quarters at this wholly 
unexpected escapade of one who stood so near to the greatest eleva- 
tion ever attained by an American woman. 

“You will no doubt desire to correct me here and say that the 
princess is not in law or in fact an American woman. This is true; 
but as the daughter of a typical American woman, and the product 
of the much-discussed international marriage, every American heir- 
ess looking forward to the purchase of European rank by way of the 
holy estate of matrimony would have regarded her elevation to the 
throne which is awaiting Prince Maximilian of Altenberg with feel- 
ings of mingled pride and envy. With what kind of feelings will 
they hear that she has flung this exalted destiny aside, that she has 
cast away, as of no account, the rank for which they are eager to sell 
themselves, and with a strange indifference to things which dazzle 
us all—but especially us good republicans—has gone to share an 
adventurer’s career beyond the seas? I can fancy their comments, 
their incredulity, their pity, their scorn. 

“For this is what has occurred. The beautiful heiress of Ameri- 
can millions and Russian estates, with the world in a literal sense 
at her feet, has turned her back upon that world, and, as we are told 
that those who have gypsy blood will sooner or later fly even from 
‘a palace to the tents and the open sky, so we may suppose that in 
her some lawless, primitive strain has asserted itself, and that, like 
a wild bird only partially tamed, she has flown back to the condi- 
tions of life from which her ancestry sprang. 

“T say that we may suppose this; but in truth all is conjecture 
except a few undisputed facts. And these are, briefly, that she has 
gone with Leighton—of whom you know—presumably to Central 
America; that Prince Maximilian is furious; that Russia (repre- 
sented by an imperial personage) is not less so; and that Mrs. Went- 
worth has shut herself up in despair. It is said that she will bury 
her disappointment and chagrin in a convent; but one smiles to think 
of that single-hearted worshipper at the shrine of the world in con- 
ventual shades, and fancies even suicide more probable. 
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“But more than anything else am I absorbed in wonder and 
admiration of Leighton. What a marvellous creature! As his 
friend, and especially as the medium of his introduction to Princess 
Nadine, I am just now persona grata in the highest degree in the 
society of Nice. Every one seeks me, every one asks the same ques- 
tion, ‘How on earth did he accomplish it? And I smile and look 
mysterious, and murmur that I cannot betray confidence; while in 
fact I know no more than any one else how he accomplished it. 
When he first saw Princess Nadine—and that was only at the Mi- 
Caréme—he manifested in his masterful way a strong interest in 
her. But how I should have laughed, and all Nice would have 
laughed with me, had any one prophesied that he could within two 
weeks cast such a spell over her as to cause her to forget everything 
and renounce everything for his sake! It is inexplicable. 

“Why she should have eloped with him—going away suddenly 

‘and mysteriously on his yacht—when she was perfectly free to 
choose and marry whom she would, is another mystery. There are 
whispers of political and revolutionary complications, of some en- 
tanglement in conspiracy, which forced her to fly beyond the power 
of Russia. But every one who knows Princess Nadine laughs these 
sensational reports to scorn. There is not a crowned head in Europe 
with less sympathy for what is called liberal ideas than this grand- 
daughter of a California miner has always displayed. Like most 
Americans, or persons of American descent, who become identified 
with European aristocracy, she was plus. royaliste que le roi. To 
imagine her, therefore, connected in any manner with conspiracy is 
to imagine something absolutely absurd, and to suppose an explana- 
tion for her conduct more inconceivable than the conduct itself. 

“ And so we are left without explanation, staring blankly at. each 
other. Of course, some other sensation will presently arise, and 
the story of Princess Nadine will be in a manner forgotten. But 
just now nothing else is talked of in Nice, and even when it is sup- 
planted by some fresh happening, I think it will be long before the 
great world will entirely forget the beautiful princess who has gone 
out from it to seek another world in which also she has an inheri- 
tance. 

“Having found this other world, will she be happy in it? Who 
knows?—who can venture to prophesy? Certainly not 


“Yours, 
“A. F.” 
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THE QUESTION OF THE PHILIPPINES REVIEWED. 


ae proper course of the United States in reference to the Philip- 

pine Islands is no longer open to discussion with a view to 
affecting the action of the government.. We have compelled and 
accepted the cession by Spain of its sovereignty over the Islands, 
and we have refused to transfer the authority thus acquired to an 
improvised native government. On the other hand, there is no de- 
sign to incorporate them in our national system as Territories and 
prospective States. We shall either occupy and hold them as an 
outlying dependency, or we shall establish a protectorate over them, 
to last until they can be safely allowed to dispense with it. Under 
each of these systems there will be room and need for the employ- 
ment of native aid in the administration of affairs, while under each 
of them the supremacy of the United States will be asserted and 
maintained. Whether in other respects the distinction between these 
two systems will have more than a nominal significance need not 
be considered here. 

It may be thought, therefore, that there is no occasion to review 
the steps that have led to this position of affairs, or the arguments 
by which it was sought to avert them. Why reopen a discussion 
when an irrevocable decision has been reached? The answer is, that 
for the very reason that the decision is irrevocable an impartial in- 
quirer must desire to find, if possible, grounds for regarding it as 
right, and for looking forward to the event in a spirit of trustfulness 
and hope, rather than of discouragement or dismay. It is unde- 
niable that we are undertaking a task of which we have hitherto 
had no experience, and assuming a part in the general work and 
movement of the world very different from that which our geo- 
graphical position and the nature of our institutions have hitherto 
seemed to assign to us. ‘The territorial growth by which the country 
has extended its limits from the Atlantic to the Pacific, with a coin- 
cident increase and diffusion of the population, is an example of 
real and strictly national expansion, with which the acquisition of 
remote regions which we can never expect to colonize, and the popu- 
lation of which can never be assimilated to our own, has no con- 
nection or affinity. This is a step that involves a new departure in 
our history, and the abandonment of a policy consecrated by the 
precepts and examples of the past, and commonly regarded as es- 
sential to that freedom from foreign complications by which we 
have been happily distinguished from most other nations. It was 
natural, therefore, that the prospect of such a change should be 
viewed with distrust and alarm, especially by those who, what- 
ever their political affiliations in other respects, may properly be 
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classed together as Conservatives. They include in their ranks men 
of high intelligence and culture, some of them eminent as expositors 
of the Constitution and our national history. ‘The warnings and 
expostulations of such men called for a degree of attention which, 
whether owing to the impatience of their opponents or to the exi- 
gencies of the time, they can hardly be said to have received. This 
is, however, an additional reason why their validity should be dis- 
cussed in such an examination as is here attempted. 

There may come a time when it will be possible to decide, with- 
out room for contradiction, the still debated question whether the 
war against Spain—a war not of self-defence but of aggression— 
was necessary and just. But for the present purpose it 1s sutticient 
to remark that the war was unquestionably declared and carried on 
with the full concurrence of the great majority of the people. It 
should also, we think, be admitted—despite insinuations, unsup- 
ported by evidence, to the contrary—that the seizure of Manila was 
not originally projected with any idea of conquest or territorial ag- 
grandizement, but simply as one of the ordinary operations of war, 
—attacking the enemy where most assailable, weakening his re- 
sources, profiting by his embarrassments, and compelling him to sue 
for peace. Our forces were not sent to the Philippines, as they were 
sent to Cuba, with the declared and specific object of overturning 
the existing government, rescuing the inhabitants from its domina- 
tion, and enabling them to establish their independence. We did 
not enter into any alliance with the insurgents or pledge ourselves 
to support their aims.’ So far, therefore, as any specific engage- 
ments were involved, we were free to conclude a peace without any 
stipulations on their behalf, or concerning ourselves about their sub- 
sequent fate. Hence the light-hearted proposal to “sail away” from 
the islands, leaving the inhabitants to work out their own salvation 
—or the opposite result—by themselves, was suggested at first, with 
some plausibility, as offering an easy and immediate solution of the 
problem. 

But very little reflection was required to show that such a mode 
of action would be derogatory to the national honor and inconsistent 
with that profession of humane motives by which we had justified 
our declaration of war. True, it was with reference only to Cuba 
that these motives had been alleged, but could we repudiate such 
sentiments in reference to the Philippines, after having contributed. 
by our acts to render their condition even more pitiable and hazard- 
ous than it had previously been? We had weakened the hold of 
Spain, but we had not forced her to relinquish it. We had caused 
a smouldering insurrection to flame up afresh, but we had made no 
provision in regard to the probable consequences either of its ulti- 


1If any unauthorized pledge to this effect was given by our consuls, it 
could not bind the government, but it should have been promptly disavowed. 
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mate failure or its ultimate success. Could we afford to view this 
situation with indifference? Were we not bound to provide that 
a state of peace and security, such as we had promised to establish 
in Cuba, should be established also in the Philippines? 

The obvious fact that we had incurred a certain measure of re- 
sponsibility in regard to this matter was acknowledged, explicitly or 
by implication, in all the propositions seriously put forward by those 
who objected to our occupation or retention of the islands. Thus 
the resolution offered by Senator Hoyt required the United States 
to “recognize the right of the Philippine Islands to independence,” 
to “prociaim the dissolution of their connection with Spain,” and 
then to “leave them to establish a government for themselves, with- 
out any interference on our part.” Mr. Charles Francis Adams 
(clarum et venerabile nomen!) proposed that we should “guarantee 
them against outside meddling, and, above all, from tutelage, and 
make them, by walking, learn to walk alone.” 1 We may take 
these propositions, though differently and somewhat ambiguously 
expressed, to be substantially accordant. Mr. Hoyt, in demanding 
that we should recognize the independence of the Philippines, can 
scarcely have meant less than Mr. Adams in proposing to guarantee 
them against outside meddling; and Mr. Adams, in proposing to 
make them, by walking, learn to walk alone, can hardly have meant 
more than Mr. Hoyt in requiring us to leave them to establish a 
government for themselves. If this construction of their language 
be correct, then these two distinguished gentlemen were also in full 
accordance with Aguinaldo and his adherents, who claimed that it 
was our duty to guard the islands from interference by other powers, 
and at the same time to abstain from any interference with the settle- 
ment of their domestic arrangements. 

That this solution of the matter should seem to the insurgents 
a convenient and satisfactory one was natural enough. But we may 
be excused for feeling some surprise at finding it advocated by 
Americans of the class we have mentioned, and this on the ground 
that it would be strictly consonant with the prescriptive policy of 
the United States. The argument of Mr. Adams to this effect calls, 
we need hardly say, for close and respectful consideration. It is 
elaborately set forth in a letter to Mr. Carl Schurz from which we 
have already quoted, and is thus summarized in one of the con- 
cluding paragraphs: “Let us be true to our own traditions and follow 
our own precedents. Having relieved the Spanish islands from the 
dominion of Spain, we should declare concerning them a policy of 
‘Hands-off,’ both on our own part and on the part of other powers. 
We should say that the independence of those islands is morally 
guaranteed by us as a consequence of the treaty of Paris, and then 
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entitled “ Imperialism and the Tracks of our Forefathers.” 
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leave them, just as we have left Hayti, and just as we left Mexico 
and Venezuela, to adopt for themselves such torm of government as 
the people thereof are ripe for. In the cases of Mexico and Vene- 
zuela and in the case of Hayti, we have not found it necessary to 
interfere ever or at all. It is not yet apparent why we should find 
it necessary to interfere with islands so much more remote from us 
than Hayti, and than Mexico and Venezuela, as are the Philippines.’ 

if we are not convinced by this reasoning, it is because of what 
seems to us a broad distinction between the precedents cited and 
the case to which it is proposed to apply them. It was in pursuance 
of the Monroe Doctrine that we called upon France to abandon the 
attempt to set up a foreign rule in Mexico; and it was under what 
Mr. Adams justly terms “a most questionable extension of the 
Monroe Doctrine” that we insisted that the boundary dispute be- 
tween Great Britain and Venezuela should be submitted to arbitra- 
tion. Now every one knows—no one better than Mr. Adams— 
that the Monroe Doctrine was proclaimed and adopted on the ground 
that any attempt of the European powers “to extend their system 
to this hemisphere” was “dangerous to our peace and safety.” The 
assertion of this doctrine gave us, therefore, no more claim to inter- 
fere with the domestic concerns of other American States than to 
interfere with European aggrandizement in Asia or Africa. How, 
then, can it apply to the case of the Philippine Islands, which lie 
in the Eastern Hemisphere, thousands of miles from our shores, and 
the occupation of which by a European power could not possibly 
endanger “our peace and safety”? The difference between the 
course proposed by Mr. Adams and that to which he objects is 
one not of direction, but of extent. Whether we stop where he does 
or go further, we shall have ceased to follow in the tracks of our 
forefathers, and the only question is whether we are justified by the 
circumstances in striking out a new path for ourselves. 

The next proposition which we have to consider differs widely 
from the views already noticed. It is embodied in a resolution 
passed at “a mass-meeting of citizens of New York called to protest 
against the annexation of the Philippines as a permanent portion of 
the national domain;” and, while proclaiming an absolute and un- 
qualified opposition to that measure, it declares that “the full dis- 
charge of our obligations to the inhabitants of the Philippines re- 
quires that we should without delay help them to secure in their 
domestic affairs, first order, then liberty.” Here it is explicitly 
asserted that the establishment of order must precede that of liberty, 
and that we are not only entitled but bound to take part in securing 
these ends. As a programme of policy there might be little to ob- 
ject to in this declaration, if by “order” we are to understand such 
a state of things that liberty may follow without introducing dis- 
order. But this result is not to be achieved ina day. The combina- 
tion of order and liberty has been attained even by the most pro- 
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gressive nations only through centuries of struggle and discipline. 
Its secure establishment is the demonstration of that capacity for 
self-government which,.in a purely political aspect, is regarded as 
the crowning attainment of civilization. Some of the European 
nations have failed as yet to reach that height. No Asiatic nation 
has ever reached it, unless we except the Japanese, whose recent 
development was not, as we are too apt to suppose, a sudden transi- 
tion from barbarism to civilization, but the grafting of one form of 
civilization on another by a remarkable and perhaps unique exhibi- 
tion of receptive and assimilative powers. But the natives of the 
Philippine Islands have never developed any form of civilization, 
or shown any capacity for doing so. ‘They are not a nation; they 
are not a people in the sense of an organized community, but only 
in that of an aggregate of inhabitants; and it is by a confusion of 
these two senses of the word that the advocates of their right to 
self-government have based this claim on principles and maxims 
formulated originally in support of American independence and of 
the democratic system organized as its result. They are a hetero- 
geneous population, composed of disconnected masses, diverse in 
language and customs, and having little communication with each 
other; some of them inhabiting unexplored regions in savage free- 
dom; none of them far removed from barbarism, except in those 
places where Spain was able to maintain a rule characterized by 
cruelty and corruption, and capable of imparting only a thin veneer 
of civilization to the class most susceptible of improvement. 

Such being the state of things, it was idle to talk of applying to 
it the principle of popular sovereignty, to regard the insurgents as 
the “people” of the Philippines, or to suppose them capable of estab- 
lishing a government suited to the needs of the case. The Cuban 
insurgents had an infinitely better claim to our recognition; yet what 
man of sense did not approve of the refusal to concede that claim? 
It was amusing to be told as an evidence of Aguinaldo’s intelligence 
and statesman-like ability that he was an adept at framing a consti- 
tution. This is a feat that has been performed by innumerable 
revolutionists with the greatest facility, and in general with the most 
disastrous results. In making a constitution, as in making a coat, 
it is not sufficient that the article should be beautiful in appearance 
or artistically constructed; the essential point is that it shall fit the 
intended wearer, and in this respect most constitutions, even when 
“made to order,” have been failures. The only quality that can 
afford any presumption of a capacity to govern is experience, and 
of this qualification Aguinaldo is confessedly destitute. 

There was no possibility of shifting the responsibility we had 
incurred to other shoulders. Leaving the insurgents to manage 
matters in their own way would not have relieved us of that respon- 
sibility. Apart from any question as to their professed object and 
intention, they had obviously neither the ability nor the resources 
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to cope with the situation, and their failure would have been our 
failure. No one would propose to hand the islands over to one of the 
European powers, nor could any of them accept such an offer with- 
out provoking the hostility of its rivals. It is, in fact, their mutual 
jealousy, coupled with the attitude of England, that nas secured us 
against any interference on their part. We are therefore sate from 
complications which would otherwise have added enormously to the 
dangers and diticulties of our task. but its inherent ditticulties are 
not to be denied: they will render its accomplishment a long, labori- 
ous, and costly work. Whether as a nation we shall gain all the 
material advantages which have been predicted is at the least prob- 
lematical. 1t was natural, therefore, we repeat, that the prospect 
should be viewed with repugnance by men who, without any lack 
of patriotic sentiment,—nay, rather trom the intensity of that senti- 
ment,—are averse to all schemes of territorial aggrandizement. And 
this feeling was rendered more intense and bitter by the reflection 
that there was originally no reason or necessity for the occupation 
of Manila, that the liberation of Cuba, which was the one avowed 
object of the war, could have been attained quite as soon and as 
easily without taking a step involving issues so novel and embar- 
rassing. It is one thing to face the hazards and accept the respon- 
sibilities that seem to belong to a contemplated line ot action; it is 
another thing to submit without demur to those that result from 
mismanagement, from lack of foresight, or from an inscrutable 
fatality. 

Yet there is another way of looking at this unforeseen result of 
the war which, though scouted and derided in some quarters, is well 
entitled to consideration. Is not every nation called upon, when 
the opportunity presents itself, to aid in extending civilization and 
reducing the area of barbarism? Is it sutticient to accumulate the 
resources and develop the means of culture within our own borders, 
and thus offer an example of progress and enlightenment for the 
outer world to imitate if it can? True, we have kept open house 
for many millions who flocked in to share our privileges; but these, 
by their labor, have fully repaid the benefits they received, while 
the trained skill and ability of some of them were main factors in 
the development of that spirit of enterprise and faculty of invention 
for which the American people are now eminently distinguished. It 
is true also that we have sent missionaries and teachers to the re- 
motest corners of the world; but other nations have done the same, 
without considering, or having reason to consider, that this was a 
means sufficient alone to bring about the desired results. Finally, 
it is true that during the period of our national growth from infancy 
to manhood it was well and right that, as in the corresponding period 
of individual life, we should confine our efforts to the work of self- 
development. But may it not be reasonably contended that we 
have now reached that stage when, with fulness of strength, we 
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should be willing to bend our energies to other work and wider 
aims? May it not turn out that our overthrow of the infamous rule 
of Spain in the Philippines, and the substitution of one based on 
principles of justice and humanity, will stand out in history as an 
achievement worthy to rank with those of which nations have most 
reason to be proud? And in that case will it still seem a proper sub- 
ject for ridicule to regard the steps by which we stumbled or blun- 
dered into this opportunity as the working of that “divinity which 
shapes our ends, rough-hew them how we will” ? 

There is, however, a common and natural distrust of humani- 
tarian professions when urged in justification of war and aggrandize- 
ment. Nations in general have extended their dominion, not with 
philanthropic views, but from motives of self-interest. ‘The Roman 
republic embarked on its career of conquest, not in order to spread 
civilization, but as a means of securing its own position and ag- 
grandizing its power. ‘lhe English went to India, not for the pur- 
pose of putting an end to the anarchy and racial wars that were 
ruining the country, but simply to build up a profitable trade for 
themselves. Let all this be admitted: it still remains to account for 
the contrast between the beneficent results in those cases and the 
mischief and misery wrought by the Carthaginians and the Span- 
iards. ‘The cause is to be found in the opposite characteristics of 
the respective nations. ‘There were dark blots in the treatment of 
alien subjects by Rome and by England; but there was also at work 
a counteracting sense of justice which could not be continuously 
outraged with impunity. The history of Carthaginian aad of 
Spanish conquest and colonization is one of grinding oppression and 
ceaseless extortion, absolute in the case of the ancient state, and but 
little modified in that of the modern state down to the present day. 
The despotism which in the sixteenth century extirpated the seeds 
of civil and religious liberty at home, which crushed the free in- 
stitutions of Aragon and Castile, which expelled the Moriscoes and 
established the Inquisition, ruled in like manner over the “ Indies,” 
and left its spirit and tendencies to permeate and direct the colonial 
administration of later times. 

But what of our own domestic politics, with our legislatures and 
municipalities controlled by “bosses,” and appointments to office 
conferred as the rewards of partisan service, without regard to fit- 
ness? Shall we go to the Philippines bearing the evidences of our 
own demoralization while parading as reformers of the evils and 
abuses that have prevailed in other communities? Having over- 
thrown tyranny and quenched usurpation, shall we be able to justify 
these acts by establishing a government that will deserve and win 
the real “consent of the governed”? Here are questions which, if 
the first step were still to be taken, might well give us pause. The 
hope is held out to us that the necessities of our new position will 
enforce a better system of policy, that the lessons we have failed to 
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learn through past experience will be driven into us by that which 
we are about to enter upon. May this hope be realized! 

What we can say with present confidence—and this is much— 
is that our rule in the Philippines will not be disgraced by such 
conduct as has stigmatized the rule of Spain. We shall not send 
out governors and administrators to accumulate wealth by plunder 
and fraud. We shall not punish revolts by wholesale and cold- 
blooded executions. We shall not tax whole communities into hope- 
less poverty, and then condemn them to hopeless slavery. We shall 
not suffer a horde of friars to monopolize the fields and fatten on 
the labor of the wretched people given over to them for care and 
guidance. We shall not let the greater part of the country remain 
unexplored and its resources undeveloped for lack of roads and 
bridges, while building palaces and cathedrals to attest our great- 
ness, Material progress at least may be counted on as the solid re- 
sult of a rule that is bound to facilitate the legitimate enterprises of 
the trader, the manufacturer, and the agriculturist. 

Looking, then, at all the features of the situation, is it too much 
to ask that those who conscientiously opposed the acceptance of it 
shall now not only acquiesce in its continuance and refrain from use- 
less reproaches, but seek to help in bringing about results that shall 
falsify their predictions? Their endeavors to arouse a public spirit 
of a finer strain than that which is stirred only by manifestations of 
national prowess will still have ample scope. and will perhaps prove 
more fruitful under the greater needs of the new condition. The 
censorship which thev have exercised may’ be wielded with more 
influence when men of like character and aspirations can agree with 
them in opinion. Be it their office to criticise, to censure with free- 
dom, while avoiding and frowning on those virulent invectives in 
which some of their allies in the press have indulged, and which have 
served onlv to irritate and disgust. Above all, let them take to 
heart that highest counsel of ancient patriotism which, in the great 
crises of Roman history, bade the citizens not to despair of the Re- 


public. 
John Foster Kirk. 
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*TTYWAS in the world’s primeval May, 
By new-born Love beguiled, 
The dewy evening wed the day— 
The twilight is their child. 


Paul Laurence Dunbar. 
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id Boswell wrote himself down an ass, he proved by that same 
action that he was a conscientious artist; and so Comines, 
writing himself down once or twice a rogue, shows a candor that is 
a beautiful literary virtue. He did not allow any care for his own 
dignity to interfere with his freedom as an author. Posterity might 
despise him if it chose; for such a petty thing as the scorn of men 
yet unborn he would not leave out that racy anecdote in which he 
played the piquant part of an eavesdropper behind the arras. Dig- 
nity, forsooth! It is the best story in the book. Nor should foolish 
pride prevent him from telling how he spied upon the king’s guests, 
watching whose appetite was spoiled by the great news that had 
just arrived. If one should argue that it is hardly genteel to be a 
spy, Comines would retort that it is the most respectable profession 
in the world in that it lives upon its respectability. In fact, he 
regarded it as an aristocratic business, and thought that there was no 
spy so good as an ambassador. 

Comines had no intention of writing about himself. He is in 
his book unconsciously, for, as the Greeks said, “How can a man 
hide himself?’ There is nothing more significant of his morality 
than his continual admiration of Louis XI. Hero-worship is all very 
well, provided vou have a good hero; but this man, whom Comines 
praised as a most virtuous prince, was suspicious, revengeful, cruel, 
and dissembling. It is Comines who has admiringly chronicled 
these heroic traits, and it is chiefly from his testimony that Louis 
XI. is judged. Others have confirmed the chronicler’s report, but 
it is to him that we owe the intimate knowledge of this singularly 
unamiable character. Nor is it between the lines that we must read, 
as though the truth had slipped in slyly against the will of the author. 
We are convinced that the king was just as Comines described him; 
but, instead of finding the hero admirable, we find him detestable. 
Oddly enough, the book has upon the reader an effect contrary to 
that which the author thought it would have. Comines admired the 
king so much that he was afraid the mere naked truth about such 
a paragon would be mistaken for flattery; yet it seems almost im- 
possible to represent a more unlovely character. 

This difference of opinion is caused by different standards of 
morality. Comines classified qualities as vices or virtues according 
to his peculiar system. Success was his touchstone: he consistently 
praised those qualities which lead to success and condemned those 
which cause failure. He loved prudence, reticence, presence of 
mind, and the power of dissimulation. He valued humility,—a 
false humility,—and, knowing that pride goes before a fall, he con- 
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demned all kinds of pride, proper and improper. He disapproved 
wanton cruelty, because it is impolitic, and he scorned vanity, be- 
cause he saw that it put men into the power of other men. He was 
an enthusiast for truth, but he loved lies also in their place. In 
fact, he prized truth so highly that he did not always wish to share 
it with others. It was a jewel to be treasured in one’s bosom, while 
lies were the ordinary coin to be used in commerce with men. Con- 
sidering these minor virtues and vices, he concluded that intelligence 
was the supreme virtue and stupidity the unpardonable sin. 

For such a man Louis XT. was a very proper master and hero. 
The king was not stupid, and his patient, prudent, unscrupulous will 
was the very spirit of success. Comines distrusted the rashness and 
the boundless ambition of Charles of Burgundy. The duke had 
some dangerous foibles, He was quick of sneech and eager for 
glorv. Comines had seen the king wheedle him with a word of 
subtle flattery, and Comines did not enjov being on the side of Maitre 
Corbeau. It was not “just for a handful of silver” nor “just for a 
riband to stick in his coat” that Comines deserted his lord. He 
feared and admired the King of France. He trusted in Louis’s final 
sneeess, and found in him a mental superior, a real master. So 
there were many motives .to make Comines steal awav in the night 
from the camp of the warrior to become the confidential minister of 
the most astute statesman of the dav. 

He had a peculiar conception of the world. In examining the 
relation of things to each other, he looked chieflv to their power of 
harming each other; he amused himself by imagining ingeniously 
that every European nation was created for the express purpose of 
mortifying the pride of some other nation. He could see no other 
excuse for the existence of Ghent than the fact that this turbulent 
city was a thorn in the flesh of its lords. Jt was a continual annoy- 
ance to the proud Dukes of Burgundy, and this disagreeable func- 
tion was its only “raison d’étre.”” In the foolishness of men Co- 
mines saw constantly a proof of the existence of a Deity. Logically, 
their rashness and ignorance would destrov them root and branch; 
and the long life and success of many fools showed that there was 
a Providence able to set aside the natural course of events. In 
Charles VITI.’s Italian campaign Comines saw success reward every 
kind of mismanagement, and the poor sage could only shake his head 
and deduce that the expedition was favored by Heaven. 

Then, too. in Comines’s scheme of the universe there was need of 
an all-powerful Punisher. Otherwise who could reward the great 
for their sins? As far as the poor were concerned, there was no 
cause to look away from this earth for a judge and an executioner. 
They could find plenty of people right here to punish them, and 
sometimes without reason. But the wickedness in high places called 
for a God. Comines believed that whom the gods would destroy 
they first make mad. He was enough of a philosopher to see that 
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the swiftest, most irremediable catastrophe is that of which the seed 
is in a man’s own mind and which he brings upon himself by his own 
actions. 

Of all the things Comines had seen under the sun one phenome- 
non had impressed him most deeply. “I have seen many decep- 
tions,” he said. He imagined all mankind to be toiling in an im- 
mense intrigue to deceive one another. He thought it was well to 
understand all varieties of tricks and pretences, not for the purpose 
of using them—Heaven forbid!—but to guard against them. In 
spite of this moral interjection, one can see that the science of deceit 
was a study not uncongenial to Comines. No one can explain an 
intrigue more clearly than he, no one can separate more nicely the 
real motives from the apparent motives, no one can understand more 
sympathetically the excitement of a bal masqué, or admire more 
heartily the sang-froid of a hypocrite playing for his life. He might 
have written on his title-page: 


Trompeurs, c’est pour vous que j’écris: 
Attendez-vous A la pareille. 


And as a matter of fact his chronicles are dedicated to an astrologer. 
It was at the request of Angelo Cato that Comines undertook to 
record what he knew of the character and life of his royal master. 
When these facts are considered it seems no wonder that the book 
is filled with “treasons, stratagems, and spoils.” It was written bv 
a traitor, for a traitor, about a traitor; each however in his own 
degree and for different reasons: Comines was a traitor by tempta- 
tion, Cato a traitor by trade, and Louis XT. a traitor by nature. 

Life as Comines shows it is a doleful business. He sees no 
reason that poor common mortals should ever hope for happiness, 
seeing that great kings have been unable to attain it. In review- 
ing the careers of the two princes whom he knew best, he finds that 
neither enjoved happiness. Thev were always desiring something 
out of reach, enduring the hardshins of camp life. or anxiously 
plotting in the council chamber. “Battling, struggling, pushing, 
fighting, killing much and robbing more.” Thev suffered defeat 
and treachery, and success was elusive and disappointing. The sum 
of it all was “Toujours travail, sans nul plaisir.” To Comines it 
would seem better if these princes had lived more moderately, if 
they had been less ambitious, if they had had more fear of God and 
more love for their neighbors. Their lives would have been longer 
and their deaths more lamented and less desired. But although 
Comines could by reflection arrive at this wise doctrine of obtaining 
happiness by a moderation of passions and by doing good. it was not 
the rule of his life, but rather the regret of his old age. He too had 
had travail without pleasure at the bidding of ambition. 

His own political career was not without reproach, so that he 
did not have to trouble himself to make exceptions when he set forth 
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his opinions about mankind. In a climax reminding one of St. 
Paul’s eloquence on a very different theme, Comines concludes that 
“neither natural reason, nor our own sense, nor the fear of God, nor 
the love of our neighbor, nor anything, can keep us from being vio- 
lent one against another, nor from taking and keeping what belongs 
to another by all means that are possible to us.” 

Comines knew something of the world, but it was a knowledge 
for base uses. He knew what the fox knows about nature—“ where 
the geese lodge.” He understood the follies and faults of men and 
the art of governing them by their vices. If there be an accomplish- 
ment in which a man takes pride, it is in a knowledge of human 
wickedness. Few can refrain from boasting a complete mastery of 
this science, and none will confess ignorance of it. There is not so 
much said about a knowledge of goodness. It is often forgotten that 
the tree of which Adam ate was the Tree of the Knowledge of Good 
and Evil, and that wisdom consists in understanding both of these 
qualities. As a philosopher, Machiavelli was blind of an eye, and 
Alfred de Musset knew only a part of truth when he said that he 
was disgusted with truth. It was the same part that Comines knew. 
He was not wise. He repeated in leisure what David was guilty of 
only in haste. 

Comines was a great moralizer, which is a very different thing 
from being a great moralist. “Scribitur ad narrandum” was not 
his motto. He wrote history not so much to preserve the memory 
of certain events as to point the moral which he observed in those 
events. This is worth recording because it is a trifling illustration of 
an eternal truth. It is merely a human catastrophe, but its lesson 
is written in the heavens. One adventure demonstrates how small 
is the value of the dead lion, and another shows what you should 
do before you leap. He arranged his matter as though he were 
writing a collection of moral treatises, and dealt with his episodes 
briefly or minutely according to what he considered their ethical im- 
portance. His book could be decorated quite to his own taste by 
placing couplets from La Fontaine at the heads of the chapters. The 
chronicler wrote his text out in full whenever he thought it neces- 
sary, for he was not willing to take any risks as to his reader mis- 
understanding the moral of an event. 

Comines studied men. He watched, noted, and imagined; with- 
out the gift of imagining truly, one can never put two and two 
together and make the five that genius writes down where plodding 
talent can find only a four. Comines had met many men of many 
minds, but there were two characters that formed the point de départ 
of all his theories. What he thought of these two men, of their 
faults, their virtues, their lives, and their deaths, made up his phi- 
losophy of vice, virtue, life, and death. In these two men he studied 
the world. In his portraits of Louis XI. and Charles the Bold Co- 
mines put all his knowledge of human nature. He saw that these 
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two princes, who were at war, were hostile not only by circumstance 
but by nature. He liked to show the contrast between their char- 
acters. Each was the type of a class, and each was so distinct and 
consistent that there seemed something fable-like in their struggle. 
It was not only a war between ambitious princes or a trial of royal 
power against the power of vassalage: it was a conflict between force 
and ruse, a test of the values of mind and matter. Comines appre- 
ciated the allegorical meaning of his subject and aimed to paint with 
breadth; at the same time he understood the value of details and 
used minute elaboration to heighten his contrasts. His portraits are 
striking, unmistakable, and this startling distinctness is produced 
by the most legitimate means. Comines despised no trifle. He 
believed every habit, every gesture, to be significant. He notes what 
a man eats and what he wears. He chronicles his ways with women 
and his bearing in war, his words of anger and his familiar converse. 
It was not unimportant to him that the fiery duke ate conserve of 
roses for breakfast, nor that Louis usually returned from the hunt 
in a bad humor. He shows us the king fawning and humble in 
defeat, arrogant in success, familiar with inferiors, and cruel in his 
jests. He shows us this king preparing with a long arm the ruin of 
his enemy,—stirring up insurrection in Liege, pushing forward the 
Swiss, holding back England, bargaining with the emperor “ for the 
skin of the bear.” 

The chronicles of Philippe de Comines have survived three hun- 
dred vears, and the dust on them is not. yet so thick that one must 
love dust to read them. It is something to have lived as long as 
that, and goes far towards proving some degree of fitness; for with- 
out thinking that books, like wine, improve with age, one must rec- 
ognize the advantage which old books have over their juniors in that 
Time has countersigned their credentials. Yet the mere fact that 
a book is old and has been read by manv generations is not enough 
to incline our hearts to read it. The ideas expressed in it, even if 
comparatively new in that day, may have been more agreeably ex- 
pressed since then in other places. As a matter of historv it is in- 
teresting to know what a book was in its time and how it influenced 
the thought and action of its world; but practically it is more de- 
sirable to know how a book ranks among books to-day, and what it 
gives that nothing else gives. One knows now by experience what 
Solomon knew by the pleasant wav of prophecy about the making 
of books, and those who are fond of reading long to know what not 
to read. Considering these facts, Monsieur Brunetiére has adopted a 
simple method which very promptly lessens the embarrassment of 
choice. He inquires, sometimes with a decent show of reluctance, 
what would be lacking to the world if a certain book had never been 
written. It is fitting to be apologetic on such an occasion; the 
trifling courtesy may be the last that one will have opportunity to 
offer to the unfortunate book, and politeness has ever been in fashion 
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on the scaffold. Such a decisive test seems cruel. That depends 
upon the point of view. It also seems kind. 

If Philippe de Comines had never taken pen in hand the world 
would miss the intimate acquaintanceship of Louis XI. and of 
Charles the Bold, and that would be an appreciable loss from the 
sum of our knowledge of human nature. Comines’s best work is in 
his portraits of his two masters. The rest of the book may pass 
from the memory, but the two characters that are revealed within 
its pages will not readily be forgotten. The whole book contributes 
to the presentment of Louis and of Charles. Long after the deaths 
of both have been recorded the chronicler has them in mind and is 
inspired by them. It is said that Froissart shows a state of society, 
and it may be said that Comines shows two men. 

If his chronicles were blotted out, one would miss, besides his 
portraits, some sincere words on the frailty of greatness, the selfish- 
ness of mankind, and the elusiveness of pleasure. Other men have 
thought these thoughts, but Comines thought them for himself and 
expressed them with the originality of conviction. There are few 
ideas that have not been expressed several times, and all that one 
demands is that the expression be exact and individual. Comines 
wrote with the easy familiarity which was the distinctive charm of 
the chroniclers who flourished before the printing-press piled its 
enormous editions between the author and his readers. It is diffi- 
cult to chat with several thousand readers or to be frank with a 
“reading public.” ‘ 

His style seems simple and natural, which only means that his 
artifice is not apparent. He seems to relate bits of history and to 
moralize about them just as any old man might do who had seen a 
great deal of the world and who had thought about what he had seen. 
He begins his book modestly, as though telling a tale to his grand- 
child: “When I was old enough to mount a horse,” he says, instead 
of proclaiming his great subject, “arma virumque.” He likes to 
interrunt himself and to make digressions, but these digressions are 
as much a part of his plan as were those of Tristram Shandy. He 
apologizes, it is true, for leaving his subject, but the apology only 
shows that he knows and approves what he is doing,—otherwise he 
would cut the passage out. 

Comines knew the rhetorical value of “mot que parle,” and liked 
to interject a personal note into his relation of great affairs. “This 
is no mere hearsay. I was there; I saw this with my own eyes,” he 
will say; or, better still, he will give some adventure of his own, 
something private and individual, which will make the reader feel 
the realitv of the storv. To read is not enough. He will have you 
think and see and feel: he will awaken in vou a sense of the nast. 
The wav in which he introduces his thoughts on the death of the 
Duke of Burgundy is an example of this use of trifling personal ex- 
perience to give nearness and reality to public events. After de- 
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scribing somewhat dryly the battle in which the duke was killed, he 
begins a new chapter thus: “I have since then seen at Milan a seal 
that I had often seen hanging on his coat. . . . It was a lamb engraved 
with his arms, and was sold for two ducats in Milan. He was but a 
clumsy valet de chambre who took it from him.” Looking at the 
seal, Comines’s imagination pictured the rough manner in which it 
had been snatched from the body of the dead prince; and then he, 
who had once been the chamberlain of the duke, remembered by 
what great lords the duke was wont to be clothed and with what 
elaborate ceremony. The signet evoked a picture in Comines’s 
mind: he saw the body of the magnificent duke, a prey to irreverent 
plunderers; and it suggested to him the sudden collapse of greatness, 
somewhat as Yorick’s skull moved the mind of Hamlet. He wishes 
his reader to see and to think with him, so he gives the cause of his 
thoughts and feelings, trusting that it will have the same effect upon 
others that it had upon himself. 

It is with the same logical suggestiveness that he writes of the 
tomb of John Galeas Sforza. He describes the statue of the tyrant 
carved in stone and raised high above the altar, while within the 
tomb the bones decay according to the law of Nature. Round about 
are painted the arms of usurped cities, but the dead conqueror is 
called a saint. It was explained to Comines that “in this country 
we call those saints who benefit us.”” Much as he loved to moralize, 
Comines felt that it was not necessary to add anything to this. 

All this is not gay. It is too much like sitting upon the ground 
and telling “sad stories of the death of kings;” and most of us had 
rather have a fool to make us merry than experience to make us sad. 
But Comines is not gay; “c’est la son moindre défaut.” He had wit, 
but he had no humor. There is no laughter in his book, nothing 
more than occasionally a satirical smile. It is true that he records 
some jokes, such as King Louis’s reassuring message to the Count 
de St. Pol: “T have need of such a head as yours,” said the king, 
meaning that he had need of the count’s head but not of the count’s 
body. That is not a funny joke, and if Comines laughed at it, his 
laugh no doubt had a hollow sound. In considering Comines’s lack 
of humor we come around again to the question of his wisdom. It 
is a poor advertisement for a philosophy that it has conducted a man 
to an old age of suspicion and regret. A philosophy that can make 


a man merry is what is wanted. 
Emily Stone Whiteley. 


THE LANGUAGE OF LOVE. 


SPEECH defying all the arts and crafts of tongue or pen, 


And yet the universal speech of angels and of men. 
Clarence Urmy. 
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THE AMERICAN FONDNESS FOR MOVEMENTS. 


yy my early teens I was once an exile in a minute Southern hamlet 

at the foot of the Blue Ridge. It was a place of landscapes and 
silence. A mocking-bird sang for me a little while in the morning, a 
farmer’s boy across the valley called the pigs in the evening, and 
a cricket chirped through the house the livelong day. That was 
about all. When the director of my personal estate—or, rather, 
that part of it situated within me—saw that nothing else was likely 
to happen, he deliberately loosened the screws in my machinery and 
carefully let me down to a point where silence ceased to be felt. 
Thenceforth the drowsy hum of insects was band-music to my ear. 
But the exile came to an end at last, and without a thought of my 
ungirded state I hurried to the railway station, twenty miles distant, 
and stood waiting close by the track for the world-bound express. 
Suddenly it came thundering around the curve, and before I could 
reach out for my nerves it rushed by me with a force that fairly 
took my senses and sent them whirling away with the leaves that 
lay along the track. I am confessing it for the first time,—the 
horrid thing made me tremble down to my toes. I thought—rather 
I felt—that I had never seen anything half so terrible, and I am 
sure I never expected to hear anything quité so shocking. And for 
hours the only idea in my chaotic brain was that I had seen the 
biggest thing in the world, and I could by no means be persuaded 
that anything else in the world was worth talking about. 

Of course, being but a boy, it was a. novel sensation; but since 
then I have learned that life—or, at any rate, our modern life—is 
full of such experiences. For instance, one never witnesses the 
passing of a great popular movement without being either whirled 
away himself or subjected to the comfort of seeing others whirled 
away. For every movement that gets a sufficient start to create a 
breeze means a period of insanity for a majority of those who stand 
within its reach. And this experience is not the exclusive heritage 
of the plain people. Those of us who lie like leaves along the track 
of the world’s thought, light and lifeless, with nothing to hold on 
by, are as a matter of course swept away, or at least set in a whirl 
by every movement that passes; but there are others who are neither 
light nor lifeless, who have both eyes and anchors, but who hanker 
for a mental whirl as a toper hankers for his bottle; and these never 
allow a movement to pass without plunging recklessly into it, just 
for the sake of the delirium. Indeed, aside from the little handful 
of cold-blooded men whose living depends on other people losing 
their heads, and that larger handful of cold-blooded men whose 
minds are too heavy—though not too weighty—to be aroused by 
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anything that passes, there is hardly any one nowadays who is not 
liable to be whirled out of his senses occasionally, either by the force 
of a popular movement or by the force of the temptation to plunge 
into it. 

I have said in substance that the shock of the passing locomotive 
that memorable day in the mountains temporarily deprived me of 
all sense of proportion: the locomotive suddenly became a mountain 
and the rest of the world a molehill. This is what invariably happens 
when one throws himself headlong into a popular movement without 
pausing long enough to take its measure. And this is not all. When 
one thus plunges into the current he not only shuts everything else 
out of sight, but he snaps the cords of sympathy which bind him to 
his life-environment. We saw this strikingly illustrated in the pro- 
hibition movement. So long as prohibition was held up as a means 
of diminishing intemperance, it was possible to direct it in a way 
that gave promise of success; but when overheated leaders began to 
urge it upon the people as a panacea, men plunged into the move- 
ment head and ears, snapped the ties that bound them to every other 
interest, lost their bearings, and became at once an effectual barrier 
to its further progress. Prohibition will never prohibit so long as 
it values the support of men who can see no good in anything— 
from soup to sermons—that has not got prohibition in it. 

But the immediate effects of a passing movement are not its 
worst. So long as it gathers strength the intoxication continues, 
and intoxication of any sort covers a multitude of evils; but when 
the movement begins to die out, and the hilarious effect subsides, 
then comes a swelling tide of woes. To many a man it is as the 
awakening from a debauch. If there is no splitting headache, there 
is the same depressing sense of worthlessness and the same dark-as- 
midnight outlook. And what is worse, it wants to take an age to 
wear off. It is this that makes the reaction that sets in from exag- 
gerating a movement one of the most serious obstacles to reform 
that reformers have to contend with. For while those who plunge 
into a movement just for a whirl often get quickly over it and are 
ready for another, those who have been ‘carried away without their 
own will are apt to be shy of movements of any sort for a long time 
to come. 

Take the municipal reform movement for illustration. Two or 
three years ago there were cities where almost the entire population 
had been worked up to the idea that the cleaning out of a city gov- 
ernment would cure all the ills that mortal flesh is heir to. There 
were multitudes who could not have been satisfied with any result 
of a reform effort that fell short of turning the city into a New 
Jerusalem,—which means streets of gold, free water, no epidemics, 
no gas bills, and twelve kinds of fruits a year gratis. To-day the 
bare mention of municipal reform in a majority of American cities 
starts a chorus of jeers. “Oh, go away with your reforms!” “Go 
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and reform your reformers!” One asks, Are not these the very 
people who a little while ago were cheering for reform? Ay, there’s 
the rub. They cheered too hard. They shut their eyes and stopped 
their ears to cheer. They did not stop to take the measure of the 
movement. They did not want to take its measure. They did not 
want to know that there was anything which municipal reform could 
not do. If it was a delusion, they wanted to make the most of it,. 
and they went on with their cheering. Many of these movements 
accomplished all that their wisest leaders expected them to accom-: 
plish; but these people who have stopped their cheering and un- 
stopped their ears are not going to hear a word about municipal re- 
form for years to come: it did not bring in the New Jerusalem. 

The negro race is to-day in danger of being sadly marred in its 
making because of a reaction that has set in from exaggerating the 
possibilities of a great movement. When the problem of “a nation 
within a nation” came up for solution, the glamour of the doctrine 
of salvation by education was fully upon us. It was suggested that 
the newly emancipated race offered an excellent opportunity to test: 
the theory, and the friends of the negro immediately set to work 
with enthusiasm to make the experiment. Educators of the extrava- 
gant type began to say that the difference between the two races was 
to be found mainly in a few school-books, and the idea was developed 
that all that was necessary to enable the new race to catch up with 
the old was to bridge the gulf between with a line of school-houses. 
Then it began to be preached that the higher the education the surer. 
the salvation, and it was decided that the bridge should be a line of 
tall colleges with imposing universities at frequent intervals. Multi- 
tudes of well-meaning people became so worked up over the move- 
ment that the problem of higher education actually resolved itself 
in their minds into a mere matter of providing college buildings, 
furniture, and text-books. 

Less than a hundred miles from where I am writing a university 
was built and equipped before it occurred to the originators of the 
enterprise that there was hardly a negro within its reach who had 
learned the alphabet. For several years every energy was bent in 
this direction, and to this day from June to September the North 
is rarely allowed to think of anything else than the need of more 
brick and mortar to solve the negro’s educational problem. A little 
while ago the question was asked if it were not time for results. 
The North had spent a great deal of money on this “vineyard in a 
very fruitful hill,” and it now thought that it should bring forth 
grapes. But the demand for results had no satisfactory answer, and 
immediately many who had been led to expect impossible things of 
the movement lost heart, patience, and interest, and wanted to wash 
their hands of the whole business. Yet nothing is plainer to one 
who has studied the situation at close range than that this reaction 
‘is the result of a misapprehension growing out of a misconception, 
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and that the negroes and their teachers are being blamed for no 
fault of their own. The North from the first expected of the negro 
and of the money expended for his education far more than it had a 
right to expect. The experiment of higher education among the 
negroes has not failed, for the reason that it has not yet been made. 
With the exception of a few leading schools, the institutions that 
have been built for the work of higher education have never got to 
the point where they could begin their work. Either they have no 
equipment for college work, or they have had no pupils prepared to 
enter upon a college curriculum. For nearly a generation the work 
that has been done in most of these institutions has not differed 
materially from the work that has been done in the better class of 
public schools in the South. I repeat, the experiment of ‘higher 
education has not been made; it is only begun. Here and there a 
few promising young men and women have gone through a regular 
college curriculum, and where these have pursued their studies in 
a healthy moral atmosphere the results have been all that could be 
desired. These exceptional cases do not prove that the higher edu- 
cation of the negro as a race is desirable, but they do prove that the 
education of promising young negroes in favorable surroundings is 
desirable. It will be time enough to consider the advisability of 
side-tracking the work of higher education in favor of industrial 
education when the promising young negroes already in sight have 
received the education which they must have if the race is to have 
capable leadership. The change in the direction of Northern phi- 
lanthropy that is really needed is not from higher education to in- 
dustrial education, but from the many so-called colleges to the few 
real ones. In other words, now that the common-school system is 
reaching out over the field occupied by the institutions that are col- 
leges only in name, Northern aid should be withdrawn from these 
institutions and extended to those that are doing or will undertake 
to do real college work. 

One cannot but have noticed that this American habit of 
plunging unreservedly into popular movements without taking their 
measure is playing an alarming part in the development of the in- 
dividual mind and character: it is making of us a nation of cranks 
— if the reader will not place undue stress upon the word. In the 
traditional slow-coach age the crank was a rarity. We had maniacs 
in painful plenty, as we have now, but we had few monomaniacs. 
To-day one meets a crank at every turn. Every movement that 
stirs the populace brings into being a swarm of whims and crotchets 
and crotchety people. And we have these crotchety people in every 
grade of life. We have always looked for trifling idiosyncrasies in 
men of mind, but nowadays we want to know concerning every big- 
brained man we meet what particular subject he is crazy about. The 
pimples which rather emphasized the symmetry of a man in the past 
have grown to be great ugly boils. Run your pencil down the list 
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of the best minds of America of to-day, and mark those who, wise 
in all things else, have shown themselves fools over some question 
of the day: the names that remain may be counted on one’s nngers. 
‘Lhe effect upon the development of character is almost as noticeable 
when one runs over the list of leaders in great movements who have 
been known for moral excellence. Here is an eminent leader who, 
since he got it into his head that his reform movement is all there 
is of life, has not only ceased to pay his debts, but has actually ceased 
to regard debt-paying as a matter of any importance. And yonder 
is a man known wherever the English language is spoken, who, since 
he became engrossed in a particular line of Christian work, has for- 
gotten the ordinary manners of a Christian and grown as unapproach- 
able as a bear. A man cannot lose his sense of proportion without 
eventually losing his balance of character. 

There are people whose vocation leads them to contemplate with 
unalloyed satisfaction this growing fondness of Americans for move- 
ments. They are the people whose living depends upon keeping 
their own heads cool that they may keep other people’s heads in a 
whirl. The strolling evangelist lives on our love for this sort of 
excitement. So does the professional politician. The labor agi- 
tator’s hope of a millennium rests upon it. The mob leader would 
be hanged without it. And there are others, who are neither evan- 
gelists, nor politicians, nor labor agitators, nor mob leaders, who 
welcome every new movement because, as they tell us, there is no 
reform where there is no agitation, and if tliere is to be a change of 
mind somebody must stir up a breeze. But while much is to be said 
in favor of a March wind that loosens the soil about the roots of the 
trees, there is quite as much to be said against a tornado that takes 
the trees up by the roots. It is a great thing to be able to stir and 
to be stirred, but it is better not to use the power to the extent of 
stirring up a breeze that will blow us off our feet. 

The long and the short of the matter seems to be that we must 
either have fewer movements, or we must put a curb on our appetite 
for mental intoxicants. Of the two our hope is in the latter, for so 
long as there are intelligent people ready to plunge into every move- 
ment that comes in the way, simply for the delirium it brings, so 
long will the manufacture of movements continue; for there will 
always be men ready to start a movement for the sake of having 
somebody agree with them. Besides, it is by no means desirable 
that movements should cease. Heaven forbid! America would not 
be home without them. But we need to come to look at such things 
with a cooler vision. We might try to consider more if we cannot 
just now feel less. We might begin to learn, for instance, that no 
popular movement, however great and powerful it may be, is as great 
and powerful as it appears when it is being pushed. Or we might 
learn that no one movement is going to bring us to the millennium: 
even municipal reform can carry us but a few yards in that direction 
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at most; even prohibition will leave us outside the gates. We might 
learn, too, that no movement is of such importance that we can 
atford to take the advice of its leaders and drop everything else that 
we may put our shoulders to that: one wheel. Popular movements 
are to life what spring-cleaning days are. Of what use would life 
be if the hangings were always down, and the carpets were always. 
up, and the dust always everywhere? And finally, to end the list, 
we might learn that it is the supreme duty of man, when a move- 
ment comes in sight, to take a fresh grip on himself while he is 
getting its measure. For, as I have been trying through these pages 


to say, movements, like horses, are good servants, but wicked masters. . 
Edward Leigh Fell. 


MORNING IN THE ALPS. 


PON the distance of the east had grown 
A light that made the dim horizon blue. 

‘Lhe blue was stealing upward through the stars, 

But vaguely dark the cloud-sea hung beneath 

Within whose silent flood the world was drowned. 

Beyond the misty gulf, through farthest space 

There stretched a continent of snow-clad Alps; 

Lo! there was Death’s land grisly white and dim, 

With hueless clouds, like spectres, guarding it. 

We felt the dawn was growing, but, alas! 

A dawn unreal, dawn without a bird, 

Without a dewy scent or waking sound. 

Slowly the Alps took on a denser white, 

With outlines clear emerging into day; 

The mists were gently stripped from distant peaks; 

The clouds grew gray with filmy sprays upcurled. 

Above, the stars, like ineffectual points, 

No longer pierced the deepening blue of day. 

Whiter and clearer grew the Alpine hosts, 

The eastern sky flamed redder while one gazed, 

And faintening purple climbed the zenith’s eaght. 

Then suddenly was cast upon the sky 

Far in the west a glow of ruddy light, 

That settled earthward till a jutting peak 

Flushed opaline amid the daze of white. 

Anon another snow-cap blushed response. 

It was as if a torch unseen were swung, 

Mount after mount the flying radiance caught, 

Flashing it back again from burnished breasts. 

As morning’s pink ran down the icy waste, 


The east unsheathed a dazzling tip of flame. 
Wilbur Larremore. 
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‘| T was awfully good of you to remember me so handsomely, dear 

Bob,” murmured Irene Benson as she buried her somewhat 
a chin in the gorgeous bouquet that had elicited the re- 
mark. 

The individual so affectionately styled “Bob” was, according to 
his cartes de visite, Mr. R. Sinclair King, though to within a few 
years of the date of this story he had always given prominence to the 
first name bestowed upon him by his godfathers and godmother, and 
had correspondingly obscured the one that now stood out so boldly 
against the chaste cardboard background. Intimate acquaintances 
still addressed him as “Bob,” with or without adjectives according 
to their sex and sentiments. In the capacity of fiancée his present 
companion naturally exercised a special right over him, against which 
he did not rebel. 

True, she was the fourth young lady in half as many years that 
the gushing, flaxen-haired, money-burdened Mr. King had bound 
himself to with sacred promises, solemnized by temporary sincerity, 
and of course society laughed at her for expecting to retain the devo- 
tion of a man who had so quickly tired of three handsome predeces- 
sors. But Miss Benson only smiled sweetly. 

She was not beautiful certainly; but she had never for a moment 
argued the question with the mirror. Her vision was wonderfully 
clear and easily discerned such defects as an elongated chin that 
would not diminish with age, an aspiring nose, and an absence of 
natural color in the cheeks. Nevertheless, she was by no means 
plain, and at times her large gray eyes seemed to lend their beauty 
to her features. Then, too, she was admittedly clever—a quality 
that can ofttimes hold a man when the tinsel bonds of fascination 
have snapped. 

Already the engagement was three months old, and though the 
watchful professed to notice a gradual decline in the gentleman’s 
attentions, there was nothing sufficiently marked to attract any 
general comment. ; 

As a matter of fact “dear Bob” was tiring ever so little of his 
fourth conquest, but he was not yet épris with anything more de- 
sirable, and he scorned the old adage so redundant with caution. 

He thought Irene looked remarkably well on this evening, and 
he had led her away from the throng of dancers to gladden her heart 
with a few efficacious and well-tried words of praise. They were a 
little battered with much campaigning, for Mr. King’s range in 
metaphorical composition was painfully limited, but as they were 
all illumined with the glow of gold the necessary effect was in- 
variably produced. 
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Everything had proceeded very nicely until Irene had murmured 
her thanks for the flowers. Then a wave of hot confusion that ex- 
perience and diplomacy could not keep back swept over the gentle- 
man’s fair face. He moved restlessly in his seat, then glanced 
askance at the bouquet. Several times he cleared his throat and 
straightened his neck as though breathing were an effort. 

Meantime his companion continued the one-sided conversation. 

“Red is my color,” she said,— the deep, rich red of these roses. 
I was so delighted when they arrived this afternoon that I fairly 
danced with joy. Aunt thought I.was crazy, but when she saw the 
cause of my actions she was almost as bad herself. It was really 
too good of you, Bob.” . 

“Don’t thank me, Irene,” commenced Mr. King. But Irene cut 
him short. 

“Why shouldn’t I thank you?” she asked effusively. “I know 
lots of engaged girls whose intendeds never bother sending them 
flowers. But you are not like that,” and she bent her gray eyes upon! 
him, shining with love and gratitude. 

But this did not serve to put Mr. King at his ease. A clammy 
perspiration stood out on his smooth, low forehead. 

“Are you ill, Bob?’ asked Miss Benson, suddenly looking up 
and seeing the metamorphosis in her dear one. She seized his hand 
and stroked it nervously, while her twitching face and short-drawn 
breath expressed the anxiety she felt. 

With a mighty effort Mr. King pulled himself together; and 
from his manly chest there came a laugh of great dimensions, but so 
hollow and heartless as to seem but the echo of a past happiness. 

“T’m all right,” he said boisterously; “never felt better, though 
it is a trifle warm; but the fact is—well, dear, about that bouquet. 
Was there any card sent with it?” 

He desperately though vainly affected repose of manner by 
humming “There’s only one girl in the world for me;” but, his ear 
for music being anything but keen, the result was disastrous. 

“Why should there have been a card?” inquired Miss Benson 
softly. “It was not necessary. I knew you sent the flowers, be- 
cause only you had the right to do so. But, dear, it was very ex- 
travagant of you to send such a profusion,” and again her face 
sought the caress of the velvety petals. 

Admiration had somewhat displaced the agitation in Mr. King’s 
eyes as they rested upon the rounded arms and dazzling shoulders 
of his.companion, so Eve-like in modest nudity. 

“They are beautiful,” he murmured with great tenderness. She 
thought he referred to the roses. 

He wondered why he had diminished his attentions to this girl, 
who would make him such an attractive wife. Her hair was ex- 
ceedingly pretty and bore the closest inspection. He would have 

- liked to touch it with his lips, had not the tall figure of a man just 
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then loomed up before him. It was Clarence Lovelace, one of the 
handsomest beaux in society. 

“T must ask you to pardon my intrusion,” he remarked, address- 
ing himself particularly to Mr. King, “but Miss Benson waltzes so 
divinely that I didn’t feel I could let her off her engagement with 
me. 

No objection could be offered, and Mr. King was left téte-d-téte 
with a vacant stare. It was with a feeling of intense jealousy he 
noted that the rose in Mr. Lovelace’s buttonhole corresponded in 
color with those of Miss Benson’s bouquet. Was this more than a 
coincidence? he asked himself. 

a followed the couple with his eyes until they were out of 
sight. 

“He looked at her confoundedly soft,” he muttered. “Wonder 
if he sent her the flowers? It would be just like his impudence. I 
don’t like him, anyway. I'll see that he enjoys no more of Irene’s 
‘divine dancing.’ ” 

Mr. King returned to the ball-room, jealous for the first time in 
his life. He found an irate partner awaiting him with little pre- 
tense of patience. Usually mild and laughing, he apologized for 
his unavoidable delay with a savagery that revealed the true extent 
of his repentance. 

Always a graceful dancer, he conducted himself on this occa- 
sion with so much awkwardness that he was soon the cynosure of 
many surprised eyes,—so much so, in fact, that before the music was 
much more than half through his partner was forced to call a halt, 
for the pace had been a fast one and she had not escaped without 
several collisions which had more or less deranged her toilette. 
Anger sparkled in her eyes, but to no effect,—for Mr. King’s gaze 
kept a close watch on his absent thoughts. Curiosity impelled his 
partner to follow the former: she saw Miss Benson gliding grace- 
fully along with Mr. Lovelace, a magnificent bouquet of Jacque- 
minot roses which she held peeping over his broad shoulder. 

“ Are you still enamoured of Miss Benson?” she pertly asked, for 
the brevity of Mr. King’s attentions was ordinary talk. 

“T am engaged to her,” he answered stiffly. 

“Still?” 

The query was aggravatingly sarcastic. 

“T hardly understand vou,” remarked Mr. King with great 
dignity. 

The lady laughed good-naturedly. She was pretty and much 
admired. Mr. King had neglected to pay due homage to her charms, 
and she took a malicious enjoyment in adding to his evident dis- 
comfort. 

When it was rumored that his attentions to Miss Benson were 
losing force, Miss Archer had taken hasty counsel with herself and 
decided upon a plan of campaign by which she might capture and - 
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retain the regal favor. On this evening she had hoped by a pre- 
liminary skirmish to get things well under way, but the gentleman’s 
preoccupation upset her calculations. When she realized that his 
fiancée still held his inner thoughts, her chagrin rose to the surface 
and was driven hither and thither by the wind of disappointment. 
She therefore plied her partner with annoying questions. . 

“You mustn’t mind me laughing,” said she, as the echoes of a 
well-modulated effort died away without a struggle, “but you see, 
Mr. King, you’ve announced your engagement so many times, and 
you have transplanted your affection so rapidly from one ladv to 
another, that—well, I presumied your understanding with Miss Ben- 
son had by this time become a misunderstanding.” 

“Tndeed?” 

“Now, you shouldn’t be angry with people for thinking this. 
You’ve been such a flirt, and it was whispered that your attentions 
to your present fiancée were—well ”” The speaker hesitated 
with charming provocativeness. 

“Were what?’ asked Mr. King more impatiently than etiquette 
demanded. 

The music had by this time ceased, and he noticed with rising 
wrath that Mr. Lovelace occupied a divan with Miss Benson and was 
fanning her assiduously. Miss Archer viewed the same picture with’ 
different feelings. 

“Well,” she continued, “the rumor began to circulate that your 
attentions were—ah—not as ardent as they might be, and, of course, 
every one expected soon to hear of your again being fancy-free. 
You’ve deceived us so often, you know.” 

“very one is liable to make mistakes,” retorted Mr. King. 

“Certainly; that’s why I wondered if your engagement with 
Miss Benson was still on.” 

“T haven’t made a mistake this time.” 

A few hours earlier he might not have felt so positive on this 
point, but he was now bound to foil the donor of the gorgeous bou- 
quet—the hateful flowers which, from time to time, his lady-love 
pressed to the full lips that rivalled them in color. And Lovelace 
gazed at her so affectionately that the jealous man saw in him a rival. 

“T’m so glad you have decided to settle down,” murmured Miss 
Archer. 

“Thank you.” 

“T must congratulate you on Miss Benson’s appearance this even- 
ing. Her gown looks almost as good as new, and her bouquet is 
really the handsomest in the room. You show remarkably good 
taste.” 

Mr. King did not mind the cut at his fiancée, so uncomfortable 
did the reference to the flowers make him feel. 

“How is it vow’re wearing a rose of another color?” continued 
Miss Archer, nodding towards his buttonhole. 
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“T always wear white.” 
“Tt looks pink in this light.” The speaker’s glance was ever so 
quizzical. 

At this juncture the orchestra launched out into a brisk polka, 
and with a look of inexpressible relief Mr. King bowed his adieu to 
the tormenting young lady. With desperate resolve to be alone, he 
hastened to the smoking-room on the flat above, where a hazy cur- 
tain floating about the entrance showed the purpose it served. He 
was angry at being so unmercifully chaffed by a girl who he felt 
would be quite content to occupy the place in his heart now filled 
by another, but he was chiefly upset on account of that bouquet 
which he had not sent. 

He seized a cigarette from the table, and, lighting it by the gas, 
puffed away violently. He began to feel positive that Lovelace was 
the man guilty of the unpardonable offence. It was true he should 
have sent Irene flowers for the ball, but forgetfulness was not a 
crime, and this was his first offence. The evidence against that cad 
Lovelace was very strong. 

First and foremost, he wore a rosebud the same color as those 
carried by Irene. Even Miss Archer noticed that coincidence. 
Then the fellow had put his name down on her programme for three 
dances on the strength of old acquaintance. A nice excuse, indeed! 
As Mr. King thought these thoughts his brow contracted in anger. 
He would put a stop to the thing. Yes, indeed. He would show 
Mr. Lovelace or any other man that Irene*Benson was his own par- 
ticular property. His eyes flashed fire and his mouth exhaled smoke 
to such a degree as to lend a fierceness to his bearing which he was 
not strictly entitled to. He viewed himself in the mirror opposite 

with satisfaction. Irene would be his. 

. He certainly had of late fallen off somewhat in his attentions, 
but he convinced himself that this heralded no change of feeling. 
It was simply carelessness, and Irene, of course, understood it. She 
at least trusted him if others did not. She understood him, dear, 
good girl that she was. And he would show the world that her con- 
fidence was not misplaced. He had made mistakes—three mistakes 
—but he had likewise discovered them before it was too late. Now, 
however, his choice had fallen on the right person. He did not try 
to reason out why in the last few weeks he had found enjoyment 
beyond the limits of the presence he now craved. He either forgot 
about that reactionary spell or generously forgave himself. “It was 
his nature to.” 

He consulted his programme feverishly and found he had the 
next two dances with Irene. It was well, for with so much on his 
mind it was exceedingly difficult for him to contain himself. 

It took but a few minutes to find his partner and conduct her 
to the fragrant bower where he had heard the story of the roses. 
They had begun to droop somewhat—a circumstance that Mr. King 
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put down as significant: the donor’s hopes would die as quickly. 
Irene, he thought, looked better than ever. In spite of the fact that 
she had danced almost continuously, her face was as clear and cool 
as when she had commenced, while the simple and becoming dress 
that Miss Archer had sneered at seemed fresh and uncrumpled. 

Mr. King gazed at her ardently, though he winced slightly when- 
ever she buried her protruding chin in the rose-petals. This chin 
had become perfectly moulded, in his altered imagination, and he 
disliked seeing it in such close contact with an unknown’s gift. 
However, it was not, his intention to disabuse her mind of the ideas 
it contained pertaining to his generosity and attention. Certainly 
he would not again leave himself open to the charge of neglect, and 
meantime Mr. Lovelace or some other envious rival would deserve 
his gratitude for having stepped into the breach. 

“Trene,” said he softly, and after a short search his hand found 
hers, “we have been engaged for over two months.” 

“Yes, Bob.” 

“There is nothing to prevent our getting married at any time.” . 

“No, Bob.” 

“Then, dear, suppose we fix the day.” 

“Oh, Bob!” and Miss Benson’s pale face became suffused with 
an exquisite blush that indicated maidenly pleasure not unmixed 
with confusion. 

“Yes, dear, I want you to name the day. But it must be soon 
—inside of two weeks,” exclaimed the enraptured man, his whole 
being longing for the early possession of this treasure so marvellously 

more precious with the increased demand. 

“T’m afraid I couldn’t get my trousseau ready in two weeks, 
dear,” expostulated the blushing damsel; “there is so much to be 
done.” 

“Then say in a month,” he begged, in amendment to his former 
motion. 

Self-sacrifice and generosity shone in Irene’s gray orbs as she 
shook her head. 

“No, dear,” she whispered, “I shall not disappoint you in any 
way. It will be a rush, but since you desire it I’ll be ready in two 
weeks—two weeks from to-day; and this is Wednesday.” 

“ Are you sure it isn’t asking too much of you, loved one?” 

“Nothing would be too much for your sake,” she murmnred. 

’ “Brave little girl!” No one was in sight: he rapturously kissed 
the prettv mouth so close to the flowers. Their odor, while almost 
stifling him, increased his desire for possession. 

“Take one of these roses in memory of this evening,” she purred. 
Her daintv fingers extracted a bud from the companionship of its 
fellows and held it up within the shadow of his Roman nose. “T 
shall vress the others,” she added, “and keep them forever.” 

“No, no; don’t do that,” exclaimed Mr. King excitedly. “Td 
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rather give you something more lasting—more substantial—to mark 
the event with.” 

“But these flowers are so beautiful.” 

“Yes, yes; but no more so than others I’ve sent you.” 

“Oh, yes, they are, Bob. You never showed such good taste 
before.” 

“Do you think so?” he asked in a weak, hopeless voice. 

“Tm sure of it. And it’s such a handsome bouquet, too. Wear 
this, dear, won’t you, for my sake? You should wear my colors, 
you know; and, to be frank, I was a little disappointed when I saw 
your buttonhole this evening.” 

“Tt was a mistake, darling. Strange, though, isn’t it, that Mr. 
Lovelace should be wearing a rose the same color as yours?” 

“Now you speak of it, it is funny. Oh, wouldn’t it be awful 
if any one thought that he sent me the bouquet? And people might, 
too, on account of your wearing pink.” 

The pretty mouth contracted in a becoming pout that greatly 
lowered Mr. King’s opinion of his own qualities. 

“No one could think such a thing,” he said with forced gayety, 
“considering that you are engaged to me.” 

“But the world is cruel, dear. I know you and trust you, but 
other people sneer and say I cannot retain your love because you 
have been engaged to other girls.” Tears sparkled on the curling 
lashes; the low voice trembled. 

“They'll see in two weeks. You will then be Mrs. King, and 
we'll have the laugh last, you see.” 

“My Bob!” murmured the lady. 

“Yes; and I’ll announce the date this very evening.” 

“And you'll wear this bud?” 

“Certainly I will,” and his manly chest heaved as Miss Benson 
removed the pink rose and substituted the one of deeper hue. 

“Won’t Lovelace be wild!” he mused. Then, addressing his 
fiancée, he said: “Don’t bother about keeping any of those flowers 
after to-night. Flowers die, you know, and our love is everlasting. 
A diamond star would be a more appropriate souvenir, and it would 
look well on your beautiful neck. You may give me something as 
a keepsake—a lock of your hair, for instance. Yes, by Jove! I 
must have that for my locket.” 

“T shall eut it for you when I go home.” 

“Dearest one!” and as no one was near a significant sound fol- 
lowed the words. 

“Why, Bob,” exclaimed Miss Benson suddenly, looking at her 
programme, “I am engaged for all the dances, and the orchestra is 
playing a waltz now. This is the fourth I have missed. What will 
my partners say?” 

“That I’m a lucky fellow. They’ll be angry, but you are my 
property, you know.” And she did not contradict him. 

LXITI.—44 
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Two weeks later Irene Benson became Mrs. R. Sinclair King in 
full view of the city’s élite. There were many surprised men, and 
no fewer jealous women at the ceremony. Mr. King was voted 
eccentric for having jilted handsomer girls than the bride, with 
whom he was evidently much in love. 

“She'll never know that I didn’t send that bouquet, of roses,”’ he 
mused as he escorted her down the church aisle. 

At the same moment Mrs. King was wondering if her husband 
would ever discover that she had spent a precious fifteen dollars on 
the celebrated bouquet that had been the rapid and successful means 


of ending her days of spinsterhood. 
Edgar Maurice Smith. 


GLASSES AND THEIR USES. 


O-CALLED “glasses,” or “spectacles,” have been in use for 

many centuries, both as protectors and as aids for the sight; 

it is only within a recent period, however,—comparatively but a 

few years,—that the manufacture of glasses has been brought to 

anything like perfection, and that their adaptation to the various 

requirements of the eye has attained what may fairly be termed 
success. 

The question is often asked, particularly by those who can recall 
the customs and experiences of twenty-five years ago, “Why do so 
many persons nowadays wear glasses?’ The answer is easy: “The 
increase in the number of spectacles worn is not to be regarded as 
an evidence of modern degeneration of the eyes, but rather that a 
long-felt necessity has been met.” For it should be remembered 
that within the past quarter of a century much has been learned 
about the value of glasses, and the range of their application and 
usefulness has been enormously extended. Of course, the eyes need 
more help now than formerly, as the amount of work they are re- 
quired to do is much greater than at any previous period in the 
world’s history. The sewing-machine and many other inventions 
of its class save the labor of the hands only to add to that required 
of the eves. New employments, new amusements, and new fashions 
are continually being introduced to increase the exactions laid upon 
these sensitive and delicate organs. The steady decrease of illiteracy, 
together with the general cheapness of literature and the spread of 
a taste for it, the enormous circulation of novel, magazine, and news- 
paper, the ever-increasing use of artificial illumination, all combine 
to overtax the eves. and to weaken or possiblv destroy the sight un- 
less the required aid and protection be supplied through every means 
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at our disposal. Thus it happens that the sometime luxury of 
properly adapted glasses has come to be recognized and understood 
by very many of the present generation as one of the real necessities 
of their lives. 

Experience in the consuiting-room leads me to the conclusion 
that few even of those who owe so much to optical aids know any- 
thing concerning either their manufacture or the character of the 
materials of which they are made. It is unfortunate that such should 
be the case. 

Both crown- and flint-glass have been used for optical purposes, 
but since the time of M. Guinaud, of Switzerland, who died in 1828, 
after having greatly improved the manufacture of flint-glass, the 
latter substance has largely superseded crown-glass for optical 
uses. Glass intended for such use must be of the utmost purity 
and transparency, and entirely free from color, streaks, etc., there- 
fore much care, trouble, and expense are required to secure these 
qualities. Hardness is another very essential quality, and in this 
particular flint-glass was found to be greatly superior to crown-glass. 
But rock-crystal had been found to be harder than either of these 
two forms of glass, hence lenses cut from the crystal and properly 
ground, when they became known as “pebbles,” were offered as 
greatly superior substitutes for the softer and more easily scratched 
glass lenses. These pebbles are of much greater hardness than even 
the best modern glass, and, having a somewhat greater refractive 
power as well as greater strength, can be ground comparatively thin 
and light. 

In most pebbles, however, the crystal has been cut in the wrong 
direction, and, although there may be no flaw visible to the naked 
eye, such lenses, if thus imperfect, are necessarily inferior to those 
made of glass. A pebble lens may be distinguished from a glass 
one by its greater coldness to the tongue, pebble being a better con- 
ductor of heat than glass. Excepting, then, being slightly lighter 
and cooler as well as less likely to become scratched, there is no prac- 
tical advantage in glasses made of rock-crystal. 

Until very recently lenses were ground and numbered according 
to the radius of curvature of the surfaces in inches, a lens with a 
two-inch radius being taken as the standard. But owing principally 
to the differences in the length of the inch in the various countries, 
this method had great inconveniences, and is now giving place to a 
universal system in which the unit is the refractive power of a lens 
whose focal length is one metre. 

By the addition of various metallic oxides and other mineral sub- 
stances to the ordinary materials in the melting-pot, colored but still 
transparent glass can be produced. Blue, green. or smoke are the 
tints usually supplied in protecting glasses. Smoke-glass diminishes 
uniformly all the component colors of daylight; hence this tint is 
to be preferred for use in the daytime; but blue glass affords better 
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protection to the eyes at night, especially from gas-light, as it absorbs 
the excess of yellow rays given off by artificial lights. 

The subject that will command our further attention in this con- 
nection is, correcting-glasses and their uses. There are three prin- 
cipal varieties of correcting lenses,—first, spherical-convex (for cor- 
rection of long-sight or of old-sight), second, spherical-concave (for 
correction of short-sight), and, third, cylindrical (for correction of 
astigmatism); also various combinations of spherical and cylindrical 
lenses to meet the requirements of each individual case. Prismatic 
glasses are frequently used to relieve the eye-muscles from undue 
strain, and may be combined with either spherical or cylindrical 
lenses or both, as may be found necessary. Prisms afford relief by 
bending the rays of light so that the eyes are not compelled to turn 
far in a given direction in order to catch the rays at a proper angle. 

The periscopic lens is convex on its outer surface and concave 
on the inner one, the curvature of one surface being always in ex- 
cess of the other, according to the requirements. Periscopic sig- 
nifies “seeing on all sides;” and on account of the distinctness of 
objects not being materially diminished when viewed obliquely 
through such lenses, there is less necessity for looking directly 
through their centres, and the head does not have to be turned so 
much or so far as when common glasses are worn. 

Pentoscopic or bifocal glasses have become quite popular re- 
cently on account of great imnrovements effected in their manufac- 
ture, and are being found useful by persons who need different focal 
powers for reading and for distant vision. The original form of 
bifocal glasses, which consists of two half lenses, the one for distance 
above and that for reading below, was first made at the suggestion of 
Benjamin Franklin, who was slightly short-sighted and therefore 
needed concave glasses for distance; but as he grew older convex 
glasses were also needed to read with, so that he found a combina- 
tion of the two different glasses in one frame a great advantage in 
many ways. Some time afterwards a questionable improvement was 
made by grinding the two required curves, one on the upner half and 
the other on the lower half of the same lens. Within the past few 
years, however, a decidedly advantageous change has been made, 
which consists of a thin film of crystal cemented to the inner surface 
ot the distance lens towards the lower edge. Through this small 
segment the wearer is able to read and write with comfort and still 
have the greater part of the distance lens for general use. 

But the treatment of ocular defects by means of glasses involves 
also their mechanical adjustment, therefore it is important to have 
the glasses mounted in frames that will keep them always in a defi- 
nite position before the eyes with the least possible annovance to the 
wearer. Spectacle frames are, of course, generally preferable, and 
with care the bridge or nose-piece and other parts can be adapted to 
fit any face accurately. Eye-glasses, on the other hand, are not so 
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perfectly adaptable to all forms of nose, nor do they retain the glasses 
so certainly and accurately in the proper position before the eyes. 
They are, however, more readily removed and replaced, and for 
occasional temporary use this advantage may outweigh all disadvan- 
tages. If one be compelled to wear glasses all the time, there is no 
doubt as to the superiority of spectacles, but where it is necessary to 
wear them only for near work there can be no real objection to the 
use of eye-glasses, provided always that there is no astigmatism of 
any marked degree. Whichever frames, then, are chosen, they must 
be fitted so that the glasses shall be of the right width, shall settle 
and rest at the right height before the eyes, and shall be the proper 
distance in front of them. The centre of each lens should be ex- 
actly in front of the pupil and in the direct line of vision, and while 
it is desirable to have the glasses as close to the eyes as possible their 


surfaces should never touch the lashes. 
John S. Stewart. 
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E had always been a good boy,—a comfort to his mother from 

the time that he began to walk. She said this to him when 

he told her of his intention to enlist. She-added that she knew he 

had given the matter serious thought, and that she was sure he must 

feel very strongly the direction in which his duty lay or he would 
never have come to such a decision. 

He flushed when his mother said these things to him, partly be- 
cause she had never before bestowed upon him praise so open and 
unqualified, but also because of a feeling within him that she knew, 
but refrained from speaking of, the struggle which he had passed 
through before he could bring himself to the point of enlisting. He 
had, indeed, felt very strongly what his duty was in the matter. He 
was the only son of his mother, and she was a widow, but the im- 
plication of this statement of the case was not fulfilled by their out- 
ward relation. His mother was a strong, wise, self-contained woman, 
whcse love he felt beneath her reserve and trusted implicitly, re- 
turning it in kind and measure from the depths of a kindred re- 
serve, which, without knowing it, he held from her. Deep within 
his own soul, however, lay the knowledge that his mother was 
stronger than he. He realized that he leant upon her, and in that 
secret chamber of last resort where we deal truth to ourselves he 
knew there lurked a hope that she would oppose his going. He was 
ashamed of that hope, but he could not deny to himself its shadowy 


presence. 
She had not. made any opposition. There had been a moment 
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of recoil from the fact; a silence during which she had seemed to 
look the situation in the face and to adjust herself to it. Then she 
had acquiesced in his position, not, perhaps, with her usual prompt- 

ness, but with the same respectful, assenting consideration which 

she had shown on each of the few occasions when there had arisen 

in his quiet life the necessity for a great personal decision. He was 
grateful that she asked him no questions. He trusted his mother, 
' but he shrank from admitting even her serene self-poise to any 
i acknowledged share in his shrinking from the thing which he pro- 
posed to do. 

From childhood he had always dreaded physical pain. He was 
ever of slight, rather delicate, physique, but at school as a lad he 
often saw boys smaller, less robust, than he venture into peril or 
endure pain the very thought of which set his own nerves quiver- 
ing. He had that same sense of weak flinching now when he real- 
ized the suffering that was probable for him, as for other volunteers. 
He was not enlisting in the hope of proving to himself that he was 

a stronger, a braver, man than he had thought. He felt neither 
strong nor brave in the presence of this dire necessity laid upon him, 
but—that was exactly the point: it was a necessity. Men younger 
than he, with more to leave, with more to lose, with more depend- 
' ing upon them, were enlisting every day. He knew what it had 
cost some of them. Save for his self-reliant mother, he had no close 
ties. She was independent of him: they were both well circum- 
stanced. He had warm personal friends—who has not? But they 
were men whom he loved for the very fact that they would be quick 
to speed his resolution. Several, indeed, of those whom he held 
dearest were already at the front, all having predicted in parting 
with him that he would soon follow. It seemed curious enough to 


him that they should do that. 
The morning after his talk with his mother he enlisted. The 
: captain of the company to which he was assigned was a man whom 


he already knew slightly, and who introduced him to another new 
recruit, a tall, splendid-looking young fellow of perhaps two- or 
three-and-twenty, to whom he warmed at once. Carson, the young 
; chap’s name was. The two went off together, and he heard the 
, captain say to the colonel as they turned away,— 

“Yes, I’d like to see a whole regiment just like him going to the 
front.” 

Tuttle knew that they must be speaking of Carson, and he felt 
a glow of pride in his companion as he glanced up at the strong, con- 
fident young face, whereon frankness and courage had set their seal. 
He realized that Carson added generosity to these qualities when the 
A latter smiled down at him in pleased good-fellowship, remarking as 
he did so: 
: “I’m glad we’ve met so soon. I hope we'll be quartered to- 
gether.” 
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Tuttle responded heartily, and from that hour a real liking 
existed between the two. 

A few days later the regiment was ordered South. The dis- 
comfort of the trip seemed ght, for the men were cheered by the 
thought that they would soon see active service. Delay followed 
delay, however, and they were condemned to weeks of inetfective 
waiting in camp at ‘lampa. 

‘Lhe experience was such as lays bare the souls of men, and Tuttle 
suffered keenly,—as much, perhaps, from the consciousness that his 
pain was wholly disproportionate to the actual discomfort of the 
situation as from the discomfort itself. Disease stalked through the 
ranks, laying men low all about him, but despite his physical 
wretchedness it passed him by. He did not blame men for complain- 
ing loudly who were in quick succession burned by the heat, nipped 
by the cold, and chilled by fog and damp, but shame silenced his own 
murmurs when he realized that despite all these things he was in 
his usual health. There were in the camp, moreover, men whose 
uncomplaining patience made him feel stronger merely for witness- 
ing it. Among these was Carson, his tent-mate, whose bravery and 
determination to make the best of the hardest things that came to 
them, Tuttle wrote to his mother, silenced every complaint that he 
himself might feel like making. He did not tell her much of the 
hardness of camp life, but he could not refrain from giving her some 
idea of Carson’s character. He believed that it would make her 
feel easier about himself to know that he had the close companion- 
ship of such a man; for he was sure that she must realize the pecu- 
liar dangers to which his own discomfort-dreading nature exposed 
him. 

Orders finally came that sent the regiment with others to the 
support of our squadron lying before Santiago. They went out 
huddled like sheep in the crowded transports, and as North America 
sunk out of sight from the steamer’s deck, Tuttle had a few mo- 
ments of feeling like a helpless child at the mercy of some undealt- 
with power. 

The night before the battle of San Juan he and Carson, weary 
as death with the fatigue of the day’s horrible scramble through the 
mud, lay staring at the stars, unable to sleep. Each had given the 
other instructions, carefully made half-jesting, as to the forwarding 
of letters “If anything should happen to me,” when Carson sud- 
denly raised himself upon his elbows and looked out across the sea 
of mist to where, spectral in the white moonlight, Santiago slept 
beneath the San Juan hills. 

“Tuttle,” he said, “how do you feel when you think of to- 
morrow’s chances?” 

In the darkness Tuttle felt himself grow pale, and hated himself 
for a weakling. 

“They are chances that must be taken,” he said slowly. 
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Carson made a sound that seemed like assent. Then he said: 

“They are chances that may mean death. Have you thought 
of it? Hang it, Tuttle, I never thought myself a coward, but I 
would give something to know how I am going to behave when the 
time for behavior comes. It goes over me with a rush, now and 
then, that I may not feel like dying.” 

Tuttle felt his nerves tingle as he remembered their doing once 
when, as he lay half-dozing in a wood, a wee titmouse had lit for 
an instant on a finger of his outstretched hand and looked into his 
eyes. He had the same recognition of honest courage behind the 
doubt in Carson’s voice that he had felt in watching the little bird. 
Into his mind came certain words written by wise old Antonius: 

“Though thou shouldst be going to live three thousand years, 
and as many times ten thousand years, remember that no man loses 
any other life than that which he now lives nor lives any other life 
than that which he now loses.” 

He quoted it, more, he felt, for the strengthening of his own 
heart than to meet any real need his friend’s spirit might feel. 

Carson reached out a hand in the darkness and found his. 

“Thanks, old man,” he said; “you always manage to say the 
right thing. I don’t know how I came to go off the handle like 
that.” 

He lay quiet again, but presently Tuttle, his restlessness be- 
coming unbearable, arose and strolled off, past recumbent figures, 
into the soft blackness of the tropic night for a breath of air and a 
turn with his own thoughts. 


The regiment lay in the high grass, gasping for breath, ex- 
hausted with tramping hither and thither on seemingly futile er- 
rands, grasping their guns and slowly grilling beneath the fierce 
tropic sun. They knew nothing of what might be doing elsewhere, 
but they were awaiting orders, or death, according to which came 
first. In the crawling and the scrambling Tuttle had lost sight of 
Carson, and, as a matter of fact, this circumstance occupied his mind 
almost to the exclusion of any thought about the battle of which 
he, sprawled there, dying by inches in the cruel heat, was supposed 
to be a part. 

“That’s right,” exclaimed a man at his side, as a bullet cut down 
a lock of the tall green grass directly in front of them,— that’s 
right. Cut it down. It shuts off the view.” 

Tuttle laughed. He heard a man groan farther down the line, 
and a little way ahead of him another man swore at the heat. Then 
a sharp little zip sounded and the swearing ceased. There was not 
much of it in the line. The heat shrivelled anger as effectually as 
it stifled laughter. Through Tuttle’s mind passed memories of 
different war-stories that he had read. The reality as he was seeing 
it was so unlike any of these that he wondered if this was really a 
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battle. There was very little to make the blood tingle or to stir 
patriotic emotion in this inert lying in the grass, keeping out of 
danger as far as that was possible, and growing sick with the heat. 
The men were even forbidden to return the enemy’s fire. That 
word seemed incongruous. He could not feel any enmity towards 
the apparently empty space from out which poured those singing 
messengers of death, calling away his companions one by one. 

A comrade at his left gave a start, as though he had suddenly 
remembered something, and fell forward with a little grunt. Tuttle 
turned him over and tore open his shirt. There was a neat round 
hole over the right lung, and the bright blood crept up to the man’s 
lips. Tuttle tried to stanch it, feeling as he did so the futility ot 
anything that he could do. In his eagerness he forgot caution and 
knelt upright, the better to raise and support his fellow’s head. The 
next instant he was conscious of a sharp little sting in his side, and 
he fell over without exactly knowing why. The soldier whom he 
had been holding fell across him, and he felt the poor chap’s warm 
blood soaking into his clothing. It made him feel very sick, and 
he wondered, with a sense of shame, why he did not do something 
to help the man. It was even worse than he had supposed if he 
could not bear with manly fortitude the mere sight of another’s 
suffering. He was disgusted at his own weakness. 

Presently two men of the hospital corps crawled through the 
grass and drew the wounded man off him. 

“This one is dead,” he heard them say; and then they lifted 
him to a stretcher laid just back of him. He felt so little pain that 
he wondered at their gentleness. He turned his head as they lifted 
him, and saw a short distance off a man suddenly spring to his feet 
and fall back. In the instant the action occupied he recognized 
Carson, and knew that the young fellow was wounded, perhaps 
killed. The thought dispelled the strange inertia that held him, 
and to the amaze of the men who were carrying him he sat up and 
called to them to put him down. 

“There’s a man needs you over there,” he said. “Go get Car- 
son. You know Carson, Brice,” he urged, recognizing one of his 
bearers. “I’m all right. He’s yonder, down that line. Oh, go 
quick.” He rolled from the stretcher into the grass, to show that 
he did not need their aid. 

Thus urged, the men left him. 

“Get down to the ford,” Brice said to him. “They’ll tend to 
you down there.” 

Tuttle watched them go cautiously forward, keeping among the 
bushes for the shelter hardly to be had from that screaming leaden 
shower that poured down the whole length of the line. When they 
were less than a hundred yards away he saw Brice fall. The other 
man bent over him for a moment or two and finally started to carry 
him away. 
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He’s wounded,” groaned the watcher, “and won't get 
elp. 
Desperate, he began to creep through the grass. Men looked at 
him  Pityingly as he crawled past them. 
“‘Lhe hospital tents are down yonder,” one called to him. 
“Lie still and they’ll come and fetch you,” said another. 
One upon whom he stumbled was lying behind some bushes, 


. holding a hand against his hip. He regarded Tuttle with critical 


curiosity. 

“Why the devil can’t you keep still?” he asked. “Go away. 
You’re enough to scare the children.” 

“Water in that canteen?” called another, who with a shattered 
arm was trying to aid a comrade worse wounded than himself. 

For answer Tuttle tossed him his canteen and watched him hold 
it to the lips of his charge. Then he asked the man if he knew 
Carson and had seen him. 

“He was just down the line there when I got. this puncture,” 
was the reply. “Hard telling where any one is now.’ 

The next man Tuttle came to was Carson, lying upon his back, 
white and still, but breathing. Spanish bullets were busy there, 
cutting down the grass and more than an occasional American 
soldier. Carson was likely to be hit again at any minute. 

He was himself desperately weak from loss of blood, but he felt 
his strength return as he got his arms about his friend’s body. He 
drew him behind some bushes and stopped to get his breath. Then 
came a brief lull in the deadly storm, and gathering the big form 
up he staggered down the incline. He had gone a considerable 
distance when the hail began again, and a bullet, dropping from 
nowhere in particular, found Tuttle just as a brace of hospital aids 
were hastening to his assistance. 

Down by the ford a surgeon who bent over him shook his head 
and turned to examine Carson, who had been brought in at the same 
time. Men were lying on the ground or sitting beneath the trees 
or walking about with bandaged heads or with arms in slings. One 
with head and face criss-crossed with blood-stained bandages leaned 
over Tuttle. 

“T can write for you,” he said very gently, “if you have any 
messages.” 

Tuttle’s heart was touched by the tenderness in his voice. 

“T suppose there’s no hope for me?” he whispered. 

The eyes looking into his own were full of tears, and the man 
laid a hand on his. 

“Do you want me to write?” he asked, producing a little note- 
book. 

“There are letters ” Tuttle could just motion towards the 
inner pocket of his stiffened shirt. “I’m afraid they’re horribly 
messed,” he said. 
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, A fierce pain shot through him, and in spite of himself he 
ong The watcher raised his head a little and pressed a flask to 
ps. 

“You'll hurt yourself doing that,” Tuttle whispered. “Be 
careful.” 

He flinched, and another groan escaped him. 

“T was always a coward with pain,” he muttered when he could 
speak again. “I may as well own it, now; but it helps—it helps 
to see all you fellows bear it bravely.” 

Then his spirit said good-by to pain and escaped. The man 
who had been holding him laid him back upon the grass, touching 
him reverently. 

“A coward,” he said, turning away,—“a coward. God send 


the country more cowards like him.” 
Adeline Knapp. 
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: changes which are rapidly bringing new conditions in 

European and American life turn our thoughts naturally to 
the first principles of our government and to our own duty in con- 
nection with it. What are the fundamental ideas which we must 
retain to insure the permanence of our democracy? We are the 
inheritors of thousands of years of struggle and suffering, of toil and 
of triumph. The mystic grandeur of Egypt, the philosophy, litera- 
turc, and art. of liberty-loving Greece, contributed to the power of 
the great Roman Empire, to which we trace the beginning of modern 
civilization. Rome, through her laws and the extension of her 
power from one country to another, gave the world the first concep- 
tion of federation on a great scale. Her conquest of Judea, which 
seemed at first a death-blow to the religion of the ancient Jews, 
paved the way for the spread of the new religion of Christ, until 
from its humble beginning it became the centralizing power of civili- 
zation. The popes exerted for centuries as mighty a force as the 
emperors wielded before them, until they in their turn were forced 
to yield in great measure to the new element brought in by the 
northern races in their great work of the Reformation. 

Mr. John Fiske in his first chapter of the “Beginnings of New 
England” gives a masterly description of the contrast between “the 
Roman Idea and the English Idea.” It is especially instructive for 
us now, because he shows clearly that representation is at the founda- 
tion of free government. Rome developed laws and federation; 
England adopted the town meeting or assembly of the mark-men 
from Teutonic tribes, but it was the English who first used “four 
discreet men” as representatives. They were the forerunners of 
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burghers and the germ of institutions that have ripened into modérn 
Parliament and Congress and Legislature. Through centuries of 
oppression and revolt, of increasing knowledge and growing love of 
freedom, we can discern the struggles which culminated in three 
marked English epochs, the Magna Charta granted in 1215, Oliver 
Cromwell’s victory at Naseby in 1645, and the Revolution of 1688, 
which placed William and Mary on the throne. 

Early.in the seventeenth century, when church and state were 
ruled by James I., the Pilgrims and the Puritans exiled themselves 
from their pleasant English homes. They belonged to the sturdy 
middle class of England. Their leaders were serious and well-edu- 
eated men, who freely gave their lives and fortunes to secure religious 
and political liberty for themselves in the New World. Hardly 
had they obtained the means of subsistence when they founded a 
school. The Pilgrim church was gathered in Holland and continued 
in Plymouth. The Puritan colony was equally zealous for religious 
life and institutions in Massachusetts Bay. Both colonies brought 
charters from England, but, owing to the infrequent intercourse 
of those days, it was not difficult for them to carry on their own 
local government. They chose “magistrates” and “assistants,” and 
in a few years elected delegates to a “General Court;” and thus the 
great idea of representative government was born in America. 

“All Englishmen were eligible to the franchise of the Massa- 
chusetts Company, but until elected by a vote of the existing free- 
men no one had any share in the government of the plantation or in 
the selection of its governors.” * 

For several generations New England contained a remarkably 
homogeneous and independent population, and the seeds of liberty 
were developed in church and state especially by means of town 
government. 

“The towns have been on the one hand separate governments, 
and, on the other, the separate constituents of a common govern- 
ment.” t 

Here we see the starting-point of future States and nation. 

In the eighteenth century Great Britain tried to enforce her 
claim upon the thriving colonies across the sea. Virginia had at 
that time the largest population; the Quakers had grown strong in 
Pennsylvania, and the Dutch in New York, where they brought 
freedom as their heritage; English Roman Catholics had settled in 
Maryland; the population of the Carolinas was a mixture of Scotch- 
Trish and French Huguenots. All united in resisting the increasing 
desire of England to rule America without representation. After 
struggles and wearisome delays, the war for independence resulted 
in triumphant success, and a new nation took its place in the modern 


* Palfrey’s History of New England. 
{ Palfrey’s History of New England. 
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world. But great questions remained unsettled. How should the 
States combine to make a strong and effective nation? The answer 
is found in the Constitution of the United States, that wonderful 
instrument, which defines judicial, executive, and legislative powers. 
The people of this country owe undying gratitude to the faithful 
and able men who after four months of discussion and deliberation 
united in presenting this model paper as the result of their combined 
wisdom. 

The adaptability of the Constitution to the needs of a rapidly 
growing nation is proved by the history of the last hundred years. 
In some respects the expectations of its founders have not been 
realized. If men were “born free and equal,” and no aristocratic 
distinctions nor law of primogeniture existed, they hoped for demo- 
cratic equality and simplicity. But we now see that equal oppor- 
tunity does not tend to equality. On the contrary, uniformity is 
more likely to be found under a despotism. In a democracy, su- 
perior character and ability have such scope that they override cir- 
cumstances and lead their possessors to heights far above those 
reached by average men. That is the glory of our nation and also 
its danger, for the absorbing nature of business and professional life 
tends to make our superior men turn away from public careers which 
offer even its highest prizes to half-educated and self-seeking men. 
A democracy needs a greater number of high-minded and able citi- 
zens in places of authority and trust than any other government; 
and as the choice rests with the people, its safety depends upon their 
possessing a high average of character and intelligence. The stream 
can never rise higher than its source; but cannot we keep the 
chinnels through which it flows pure and free? We can do this only 
by eternal vigilance, by a determination to support men who will 
truly represent the people and will maintain civil-service reform. 

Citizenship in the United States implies serious duty in return 
for the protection and privileges of the freest country that the sun 
shines upon. Has the enterprise and rush of modern life overborne 
the sense of patriotic duty that was the legacy of our forefathers? 
No, for heroism has never yet failed when men have been called to 
sacrifice life or fortune for their country. But we do miss the keen 
eye for evil doings, and the moral courage of our ancestors in the 
daily discharge of monotonous yet difficult civic duty. The seeds 
of such virtues must be sown in the home and by the fireside, and 
must be persistently cultivated by individual and combined effort. 

Men, women, and children are alike citizens of the United States; 
but one especial duty remains with the men in all but four of our 
States. It is their part to express the will of the people through 
the franchise. This is a conferred and not an inalienable right. In 
the early days of the Massachusetts colony, church membership was 
an essential condition for becoming a voter. Gradually the privi- 
lege was extended to men of twenty-one years who could read and 
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write and who held a certain amount of property. Until recent 
years the payment of a poll-tax was requisite. A foreigner can be 
naturalized at the end of a fixed time of residence. 

The greatest change ever made in the franchise was its bestowal 
upon the former slaves after our civil war. As we look back upon 
that act in the light of experience, we wonder at its daring, and 
regret the complications and burdens entailed by it. Can we not 
imagine the gratitude of the colored people if, instead of being 
allowed to vote at once, the prospect of the franchise had been held 
out to them as something to be attained in twenty years by men who 
could read and write and who held property to a specified amount? 
The stimulus would have been greater, the way would have been 
prepared for Booker Washington’s great work, and the dignity of 
the suffrage would have been sustained. The ballot has been classed 
as an educational power in itself; but we may learn by studying 
the condition of the South after the civil war that it can give the 
right stimulus only where educational advantages already prevail 
among all classes. An extended suffrage in an ignorant population 
brings stress and strain upon government and upon the morals of a 
community. 

It has been stated that woman suffrage is the natural outcome of 
democracy, but we fail to discover any authority for that statement 
in the historv of our country. Nor do we find it in any noted Eng- 
lish writer prior to Mary Wollstonecraft; on the Continent the 
theory of woman’s rights can be traced to Rousseau; but so low is 
the moral standard of these writers that American suffragists, even 
when they use their theories, omit any mention of their names, and 
are often, doubtless, quite ignorant of them. 

A Woman’s Rights Convention was held in New York State 
about fiftv years ago, but the crude ideas presented there attracted 
little public attention. After our civil war some of the Abolitionists 
transferred the zeal and devotion used in working for the freedom 
of slaves to the problem of enfranchising American women, who 
were already the freest in the world. Many persons, both men and 
women, joined them in the belief that the use of the ballot by women 
would improve their professional and industrial opportunities and 
would strengthen the temperance cause. But the world has more 
than kept pace with the Woman Suffragists in all that pertains to 
genuine advance in civilization, and we find women who oppose 
them in the front rank of educational and industrial work. Why 
is it, when the suffragists had a clear field for so long a time, that 
they failed to convince a majority of their own sex? May we not 
say, with Richard Hooker. that “In laws, that which is natural 
bindeth universally; that which is positive, not so.” Political duties 
are unnatural to most women, and their imposition would be re- 
garded as a positive or arbitrary law. 

Tet us consider for a moment two standing claims of the Woman 
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Suffragists. One is the plea of Revolutionary days, “No taxation 
without representation.” This has a taking sound, but, in connec- 
tion with the ballot, no real meaning. Our forefathers rebelled 
because a population of several millions on this side of the ocean 
was called upon to pay taxes, while not a single representative was 
admitted to the British Parliament. A whole people was thus sub- 
jected to a great wrong. In our democracy, with regularly elected 
representatives and executive officers, no similar condition can exist. 
It is idle to assert that any parallel can be drawn between a nation 
taxed and not represented, and a sex which, as a rule, is amply repre- 
sented by its fathers, husbands, brothers, ‘and sons. Cases of indi- 
vidual hardship may exist in spite of this rule, but our government 
is based on the general welfare of the governed. Taxes are collected 
from all citizens, irrespective of age or sex, in return for the protec- 
tion and advantages provided by nation, State, city, or town. As 
Judge Cooley expressed it in “The Law of Taxation,” “The protec- 
tion of the government being the consideration for which taxes are 
demanded, all parties who receive or are entitled to that protection 
may be called upon to render the equivalent.” 

The common argument that “women have as much right to vote 
as men” is based upon the fallacy that the franchise is a right that 
is inborn, like the right “to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness;” whereas it has been pronounced by the highest authorities 
to be a conferred right. Conferred rights are determined by con- 
sideration of what is for the public good.” Advocates of woman 
suffrage claim that the measure has proved of public good in the 
four States where it now exists. But in Wyoming, Utah, and Idaho 
the population is small and scattered, and no valuable inference can 
be drawn from their experience for thickly settled and older com- 
munities. In Colorado most contradictory opinions prevail as to 
woman suffrage, and time only can show if any real gain has been 
made by its adoption there. Kansas, after years of experience of 
woman suffrage in municipal elections, refused to admit women to 
full suffrage by a majority of thirty-four thousand. Washington 
gave women the suffrage as a Territory, but it is a significant fact 
that on November 8, 1898, a new amendment granting woman 
suffrage was defeated by a two to one vote. On the same day, South 
Dakota refused woman suffrage by a majority of four thousand. The 
question has been decided adversely in many State Legislatures vear 
after year, in the Constitutional Convention in New York, and by 
vote on the Wellman Rill in Massachusetts in 1895. Leaders of the 
National Woman Suffrage Association conducted vigorous cam- 
paigns in California and in Towa in 1897 and 1898, and were signallv 
defeated. Thev travelled through these States, forming leagues and 
addressing audiences like stump orators. 

When women once enter public life they bear a strong resem- 
blance to men in the ease with which they descend to modern po- 
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litical methods. Many whom these orators addressed were carried 
away by appeals to a mistaken sense of duty and a blind desire to 
advance the cause of humanity, and they signed petitions without 
serious thought. But later their eyes were opened to another side 
of the question, and to the perception that true progress will not be 
advanced by the success of woman suffrage. It must be remembered 
that in all State Legislatures and conventions decision rests with the 
legal voters, and that the responsibility is theirs for accepting or 
refusing woman suffrage. Let men ask if civilization will be. ad- 
vanced by women’s sharing political duties with men. They should 
remember that full suffrage means the right of choosing municipal 
and State officers, representatives, and presidential electors, and that 
every voter is eligible to office. 

If selected women could have the franchise conferred upon them 
the danger might be less. But what complications arise when we 
reflect upon the masses in our great cities and in the black belt of 
the South! What opportunities would open for corrupting and 
proselytizing influences among women who know nothing of gov- 
ernment or of religious freedom! On the other hand, intelligent 
and conscientious women might be overtaxed by giving them men’s 
duties in addition to their own. The welfare of the race depends 
upon the health and environment of the women. The older States 
would have an unwieldy suffrage, double its present size and of a 
force impossible to estimate from one election to another, owing to 
the varying avocations and the impulsive nature of women. 

An extract from Washington’s Farewell Address is applicable in 
considering the radical change that woman suffrage would bring into 
political life: 

“Tn all the changes to which you may be invited, remember that 
time and habit are at least necessary to fix the true character of 
governments, as of other human institutions; that experience is the 
surest standard by which to test the real tendency of the existing 
constitutions of a country; that facility in changes upon the credit 
of mere hypothesis and opinion exposes to perpetual change from 
the endless variety of hypothesis and opinion; and remember espe- 
cially that, for the efficient management of your common interests, 
in a country so extensive as ours, a government with as much vigor 
as is consistent with the perfect security of liberty is indispensable.” 

In applying this wise counsel to the present time, will not con- 
servatives and radicals unite in the conviction that the nation needs 
more enlightened and conscientious voting, not an increase in the 
number of votes? Men need to devote more time to the service 
of the State. "Women can best do their part in insuring the public 
welfare by devotion to the old but ever new duties of family life, 
education, and philanthropy. These fields are ripe for the harvest, 
and are broad enough to inspire well-trained and able workers. 

Tf we return to our first question, “What principles of democracy 
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must we retain?” we find the answer to be, The underlying prin- 
ciples of representation in government, as they were promulgated 
by our forefathers. Individual ambition must be subordinated to 
the public good; our leading men, like the “four discreet men” of 
old, must be chosen for their wisdom and courage, and every citizen 
be made to feel the importance of his vote. 

Our war with Spain has shown us, as we were never shown be- 
fore, the value of high character and expert training in our states- 
men and our commanders. Success was won by forethought, skill, 
and valor; and the calamities which befell our soldiers were due to 
the want of those very qualities in high places. Will not our citizens 
learn the costly lesson, and believe that upright character, ability, 
and experience are needed in every executive officer, congressman, 
and legislator, yes, and by every voter in this broad land? Efforts 
and sacrifices will not have been in vain if there springs up a cor- 
responding effort to preserve our liberty, to correct our shortcomings, 
and to hasten the time when a vital interest in good government 


shall dominate the nation. 
M. L. G. 
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T HE sergeant and I were leisurely returning from the little village 
cemetery. Each soldier’s grave had been decorated with the 
tiny flag and with the flowers and plants that the school-children had 
been taught to bring as their yearly tribute to the nation’s dead. In 
chatting groups all along the dusty road were the veterans, their 
white vests and brass buttons gleaming in the sun, most of them 
wearing both blue and gray together now, the blue coats and the 
grizzled locks, while many needed the canes they carried. 
“Who is that old lady up at Major Graham’s grave?” I asked. 
“She ain’t no ole lady. She ain’t as ole as I be,” said the ser- 
geant, as he stumped along beside me. “That’s Kate Scothorne, 
an’ she was just ’bout the likeliest lookin’ girl in the whole county 
once. Handsome yet? Oh, yes, but nothin’ to what she was then. 
You see the Fifth was this county’s pa’tic’lar regiment, an’ most 
of the village boys was in Company F. Barney Graham was the 
second lieutenant. I never noticed there was anything special 
’*tween Barney an’ Kate till the day Company F marched away for 
the war. Lots of the boys an’ lots of the girls found out that day 
how much they thought o’ one another, an’ I sort o’ made up my 
mind from the glances ’tween Barney an’ Kate as we was marchin’ 
off that they was among the number. Not havin’ any girl myself, 
T had plenty of time to keep my eye on the others. Well, we went 
Vou. LXITI.—45 
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off to do the fightin’, an’ the women folks stayed home to do the 
waitin’ an’ prayin’. An’ I often thought since that they had the 
hardest end of the bargain. 

“Me an’ Barney was most like brothers, an’ I soon noticed that 
in all our talks bout home pooty near everything he said referred 
some way to Kate. *Course, we expected to wind up the whole war 

in ’bout a month. But it dragged on an’ on an’ on, an’ sometimes 
it it looked as if they’d wind us up ’stead of us them. 

“Whenever anything happened to us, good or bad, some one 
would write to the postmaster, an’ then he would tell everybody at 
home. That’s the way they got the word ’bout Corporal Morrow 
bein’ killed, only that time the colonel he wrote hisself. An’ he 
read the letter to the whole regiment before he sent it, tellin’ how 
proud he was of the way the corporal saved the colors. You heard 
*bout that?” 

I nodded, and the sergeant continued: 

“Well, *bout six weeks before the battle of Gettysburg our com- 
pany got into a regular hornets’ nest. It wasn’t a big ’nough fight 
to get into the histories, but it certainly did play smash with us. 
The news was so bad nobody wanted to write home. Capt’n West- 
ley, he was a sort 0’ favorite of the whole county. It wouldn’t ’a’ 
been so hard if we could ’a’ found his body, but for him to get shot 
down like that, an’ then no one know what become o’ him after, was 
pooty tough. Then they was so many of our boys wounded that 
we knew the letter would make everybody in the whole county 
mighty sad. Barney was hit bad, and the ‘Rebs managed to get a 
lump of lead in me. Of course, our boys made a hard fight an’ kept 
the Johnnies from gettin’ the bat’ry they came. after, but it takes 
a pile o’ glory to make up for your own people gettin’ killed an’ 
wounded. That was the day we got that Rebel flag that’s up in our 
Post-room, the one we kicked ’bout sendin’ back, you know. Course, 
the war’s all over now, an’ all that, an’ I guess our boys has done 
their share of forgivin’, but when some one comes ’long that wasn’t 
in the army at all, an’ that don’t know nothin’ ’bout what we went 
through,—when he comes "long an’ asks us to forget, he’s just askin’ 
a trifle too much, Ill state. That flag’s all we got to show for all 
the Company F boys ’round here that jnever came back, an’ I'll be 
dod gasted if we give ’em the flag an’ the boys too. But there, I 
always do get hot when I think about it, an’ that wasn’t what I 
started to tell you ’bout, anyhow. 

“As I was sayin’, Barney’s wound was bad, an’ they thought he 
was goin’ to have fever, so the surgeon said both of us would get well 
quicker at home. That shows how much doctors knows ’bout things 
sometimes, ’cause neither one of us never did get clear well, like we 
was before. But, anyhow, they sort of made it up to send us two 
home ’stead of to the hospital. We didn’t more’n half like bein’ 
sent that way, but as we had been gone more’n two years we didn’t 
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kick much. I guess Barney wanted to see Kate pooty bad ’bout 
that time, anyhow; leastwise she’s the first one he asked for. 
“My, what a fuss everybody made over us. The town was crazy, 
all talkin’ at once, an’ askin’ ’bout their boys. You see they didn’t 
have much chance to get pa’tic’lars in them days, like they has now, 
’cause the papers was slow, and when they did come they didn’t have 
the very things the people wanted to know most ’bout the boys in 
Company F. The excitement an’ gettin’ home kept us up a little, 
but Barney had to do most of the talkin’. Me an’ him answered 
questions an’ told them things as fast as we could till I played out. 
Then they decided to get ’em all together that night, jus’ to give 
everybody a chance to hear the news at the same time, without 
makin’ our wounds worse by too much talkin.’ We had some dyin’ 
messages, too, that we had promised to deliver, an’ some trinkets 
some of the boys had asked to have sent to the folks at home, when 
they knew they wouldn’t get over their wounds, an’ a couple of 
watches an’ things we had taken from our boys before we buried 
them. But the hardest thing of all we had to do was to see Captain 
Westley’s mother and tell her they had never found her boy’s body. 
“My, what a crowd that was that night! You don’t have 
meetin’s like it nowadays. They hadn’t heard scarcely any of the 
pa’tic’lars of things for the last six months. Barney was a great 
hand at tellin’ a story, even when he was sufferin’ from his wound. 
He certainly had the gift of gab. Well, one minute he had ’em 
holdin’ their sides a laughin’ over how the boys stole chickens or 
swapped terbacky with the Johnnies, an’ the next the women was 
all cryin’ ’bout John Sanders gettin’ picked off the sentry beat by 
the guerillas that dark night, or "bout how Harry Daniels lay 
wounded on the field o” battle six days an’ six nights "fore they 
found him, an’ didn’t even die then, but was sent to the hospital 
at Washington to have his leg cut off. An’ they sang the ole songs, 
‘Tentin’ To-night’ an’ ‘John Brown’s Body,’ while Barney was 
restin’ an’ gettin’ his breath. An’ he certainly did make them see 
what the life o’ camp, an’ the hot, long march, an’ the lonely sentry 
beat, an’ the battles meant to their boys. 
“Well, that’s how we happened to be at home at the time. 
“My arm got better fast, an’ Lieutenant Barney’s fever was 
soon all gone, for it wasn’t typhoid at all, but. his mother said, just 
starvation. As soon as he could be about Barney was at Kate’s 
house ’most all the time,—an’ I was there a good deal myself. Kate 
always had a pile o’ sense, an’ we talked with her ’bout the war same 
as if she was a man. But I don’t cale’late that was all Barney an’ 
Kate talked ’bout. You see, they wasn’t anybody at home them 
days except the women, an’ ole men an’ boys. An’ you’d been sur- 
prised at the difference ’tween the way thev talked from the soldier 
boys we’d left. ’Course, us soldiers was busy doin’ somethin’ all 
- the time, tryin’ to get even for the thumpin’s the Johnnies gave 
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us an’ to give them new thumpin’s. But at home they didn’t have 
nothin’ to do ’cept mourn for their dead an’ worry "bout the wounded 
an’ captured, not knowin’ what day word might come of more 
trouble. We'd just been thrashed pooty bad at Fredericksburg an’ 
Chancellorsville, an’ some of the bravest was beginnin’ to feel that 
maybe, after all, we would nave to give it up. Then, of course, 
there was some that was always afraid we’d lose the war ever since 
Bull Run. The latest rumors was that Lee was gettin’ stronger 
every day, an’ was soon goin’ to begin marchin’ North an’ sweep 
everything before him. ‘If Lee ever gets into Pennsylvany,’ said 
mother to me one day, ‘we might as well give it up,—we’re gone.’ 
That nearly paralyzed me, ’cause it was the first time I had ever 
known mother to waver durin’ the whole war. 

“*Nonsense,’ I says. ‘We'll only begin to waken up in earnest 
when the Rebs get onto our ground.’ 

“ Nevertheless, I was a good deal more scared than I let on. This 
town here bein’ then fourteen miles from the railroad or telegraph, 
the news came mighty slow. But rumors kept comin’ thicker an’ 
thicker, all sayin’ there was bound to be a big battle. You know 
mostly always when any one died at home they telegraphed to the 
soldier, an’ if there was nothin’ important just then he might get 
a furlough for a few days an’ come home for the funeral. Well, 
Frank Small’s little boy Jamie had just died with the scarlet fever, 
—he was one of the finest little fellows in the world, an only child, 
an’ Frank just worshipped him. We knew it would most break his 
heart, an’ so telegraphed, supposin’, of course, he could come to see 
his boy for the last time. But the colonel answered, ‘ Deeply regret 
not a man can be spared now.’ I knew what that ‘meant. 

“On the mornin’ of July 2 Barney an’ me was standin’ on Kate’s 
porch talkin’ it over, an’ had just bout decided to go back to the 
regiment, when Bill Haines came tearin’ in from Canton, his horse 
all in a sweat. 

“‘Bin a big fight, an’ we got licked!’ he shouted. ‘At Gettys- 
burg, down near the Maryland line. The Rebs got into Pennsyl- 
vany, an’ we can’t keep ’em out.’ As soon as he got his breath he 
told us all he knew ’bout the first day’s fight. The whole town was 
crazy in a minute. Every mother that had a son in the army near 
there, an’ every wife an’ every sweetheart, was sendin’ up silent 
prayers to the Lord of Battles. It meant another siege of that awful 
waitin’ until the postmaster would get the list of killed an’ wounded, 
—an’ then it might mean worse. But the worst of all was the way 
the confounded Copperheads talked an’ acted. There was a lot of 
them that I never did trust, an’ ole man Lackey was one. Guess 
you never saw a copperhead snake, did you?” 

I replied that I had not. 

“Well, it’s one of the pizenest snakes that is. An’ we used to 
call the Secesh people in the North —— durin’ the war days. 
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I didn’t like the way they were actin’, an’ we decided to just keep 

an eye on Lackey, an’ ole Daddy Bole, an’ Pete Loughridge. The 

whole pack ’d stand watchin’. What made us suspect was that they 

didn’t seem sorry, like the rest, bout the bad news. Then we saw 

’em sort o’ smilin’ at one another when they thought we wasn’t 

lookin’. Pooty soon Daddy Bole said, with that tarnation lifeless 
in o’ his’n,— 

“Well, I never did think this war was goin’ to win, no how.’ 

“No, sir, you'll never conquer the South,’ chirped Lackey. 

“<Haven’t we been doin’ it right along? says I. 

“<Well, you don’t seem to ’a’ been doin’ much lickin’,’ said 
Daddy Bole with a sneer, referrin’ to the fact o’ my bein’ wounded. 

“<The worms is now eatin’ the Johnnie that wounded me, I'll 
state, an’ they ain’t no Copperheads neither,’ says I. 

“They didn’t say nothin’ to that. 

“<You can’t tell me,’ says Barney, when they had gone, ‘I’ve 
felt it all along. They’re Seceshes, just come out o’ their holes 
’cause they think we’re licked,’ an’ he let out a string o’ rippin’ oaths, 
for Barney was a powerful man to swear ’fore he joined meetin’. 

“‘Did you notice ole Lackey a-whistlin’ through his teeth an’ 
hissin’, like the dumned Copperhead that he is, tryin’ to hide his 
smile? Barney went on. ‘Mother says he never looks happy ’cept 
when the Johnnies lick us. An’ ole Daddy Bole, too. They say 


when the papers first came with the account of how they whipped 
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us at Bull Run he said “I want to buy that paper. 

“<We’ve got to do somethin’,’ says I. 

“Just as we got it all mapped out what we was goin’ to do, Kate 
came up an’ we told her ’bout it. 

““Don’t do it,’ says she. ‘It won’t do any good to stir up a fuss. 
You know most of the people about here are loyal, an’ what differ- 
ence does a few old men make? Wait till we get later returns. 
We’re goin’ to win that battle. The Rebs can never lick us on our 
own ground.’ 

“Late that night another messenger galloped in from Canton. 

“<The Rebs ’s comin’! Union army ’s licked out of its boots! 
Worst fight of the war! Been ten thousand men killed, an’ there’s 
goin’ to be another day’s fightin’. The Johnnies ’re goin’ to push 
on to-morrow an’ sack Philadelphia, an’ then make for New York.’ 
An’ he told us all he knowed ’bout the second day’s fight. Mighty, 
but we was blue an’ mad! What made it worse was the way them 
Copperheads acted. 

““T told youso. Itold youso. You’ns are no good. You can’t 
conquer the South,’ chuckled Lackey, gettin’ bolder and bolder. 

“The thing that made us so wrathy was that they had been 
Seceshes all long an’ kept it quiet till now. I couldn’t hardly keep — 
my hands off ’em. Us soldiers gnashed our teeth, an’ the loyal men 
an’ women hung their heads. Even Kate looked beat. No one had 
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heart to answer the taunts an’ sneers. Our faces was long ’nough 
to eat corn out of a jug. If they hadn’t been such old men 1 believe 
we'd ’a’ killed ’em then an’ there. 

“*That there fight ain’t over yet,’ says I, sort o’ hopin’ against 
hope, an’ all the time rackin’ my brains for somethin’ worse than 
tar an’ feathers. 

“*Which shall we do, go back to our commands, or go an’ see 
what we can do near Gettysburg for the rest of our furlough? says 
Barney. 

““Go to Gettysburg,’ says I. 

““No, no,’ said Kate. ‘You'll get tangled up there and may 
not be able to get back to your commands by the time your fur- 
lough is out. To-morrow is the Fourth of July. Wait until mornin’, 
and then we will have news of the battle they are fightin’ to-day. 
I tell you the Rebs can never whip us on our own ground!’ Then 
she went in the house again. She spoke so earnest like that we 
sort o’ believed her. 

“* You stay here to watch the Copperheads, an’ I’ll go to Canton 
at daylight,’ said Lieutenant Barney. ‘I'll be back by nine o’clock. 
You watch for me. If it’s all right I’ll wave my cap as I cross the 
bridge at the foot of your hill. If not’—an’ he let out a string o’ 
oaths—‘ we’ll clean out this ——- —— nest of Copperheads, an’ 
then go towards Gettysburg to meet the Johnnies.’ 

“*T’d like to meet ’em right now, while I’m good an’ ready,’ says 
I, an’, while I am not given to profanity, I did swear at that time, 
’cause ’tween the Copperheads an’ the Johnnies I was wrathy. Then 
Kate came out again an’ her an’ Barney seemed to be so busy talkin’ 
by themselves they didn’t have no time for me. So I took the hint 
an’ went home. 

“ Kate an’ I was both there to see Barney start the next mornin’. 
They did some more talkin’ by themselves, an’ just as Barney drove 
off he called back, ‘Tell him if you care to.’ After he was gone I 
said, ‘What is it, Kate? She kept blushin’ an’ puttin’ me off for 
a while, but at last said, ‘ Well, you’re such an old friend of ours that 
I will tell you. I promised to marry Barney,—if we win this battle.’ 
I laughed an’ tried to seem surprised, but I hadn’t no notion any 
battle was goin’ to keep them two apart long. 

“Well, that started out the bluest Fourth of July I ever spent. 
All mornin’ me an’ Kate sat on the porch watchin’ that hillside an’ 
waitin’ for Barney’s return. We thought he was never goin’ to 
come. Our eyes was sore an’ our souls sick with waitin’. Nine 
o’clock came an’ went. Then, after an eternity, the ole clock struck 
ten. If it hadn’t been that I could see the penj’lum swingin’ from 
the porch I’d ’a’ thought the clock was stopped. Still Barney didn’t 
come. . 

“¢No wonder you women folks don’t like war,’ says I. ‘I'd 
rather fight a week than watch an hour like this.’ At last, after we 
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had given up for ’bout the hundredth time, an’ when it was near 
half-past ‘leven, we saw a buggy dash over the top of the long hill. 
It was raisin’ such a dust we couldn’t see who was in it, but nobody 
but Barney would drive like that in July. He always was a reck- 
less driver anyhow, Barney was. We strained our eyes till they 
ached, tryin’ to make out who it was, but the dust hid everything, 
as that buggy kept comin’ down the hill nearer an’ nearer. When 
it dashed onto the bridge the wind blew the dust aside for a minute 
an’ we saw Barney an’ he saw us. He jumped right up in the seat 
of the buggy an’ waved his arms an’ cap an’ reins above his head 
three times, an’ his shouts reached us even to there. Kate rushed 
to ring the farm bell, as we had agreed with the folks ’bout the place, 
an’ I ran to the gate to meet Barney. 

“* How was it? I yelled. 

“¢We licked ’em out o’ their boots!’ shouted Barney. Them 
was his very words. Kate ran back an’ Barney jumped out o’ the 
buggy an’ threw his arms ’round her an’ kissed her. But we was 
all so ’xcited none of us seemed to notice it. 

“Come on up town!’ says Barney. 

“Me an’ Kate piled in with him, an’ he gave the horse a cut an’ 
we went a-sailin’ into town, straight up to the town square, an’ got 
out that ole cannon an’ shot her off as she never was shot before. 
Then we jumped on her an’ shouted till our lungs ached. Talk about 
your Fourth of Julys! Everybody was out in a minute. 

“What ’re you makin’ all that racket "bout? says Lackey, sort 
o’ cheap-like. 

“<The Rebs changed their minds about comin’,’ says Kate. 

“ And then the Copperheads slunk back to their holes once more. 

“Well, that night was the first time I ever saw Barney with that 
little white ribbon pinned on his uniform. “Them’s Kate’s colors,’ 
says he to me,—‘ pure white,—an’ I’m goin’ to keep ’em that way.’ 
The last time? Oh, that was *bout a year later. After the battle 
o’ Cold Harbor we found the major’s body,—Barney was a major 
then,—clean up beside the Rebel guns. We saw that the bullet had 
gone right through his heart, an’ the blue o’ his coat an’ the white 
o’ the little ribbon was most blotted out by the red blood. Some 
folks ’bout here kind of wondered why Kate never got married. But 
I didn’t blame her, myself.” 

George William. 


TWO KINGS. 


AY Life loves pomp and trappings, fife and fee, 


But Death awes most by grim simplicity. 
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CONCERNING THE DAUGHTER OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


CCORDING to an “irresponsible reviewer” in the Nation it 
seems that all we have been taught on the subject of Bur- 
goyne’s surrender at Saratoga is wrong, that Bancroft does not know 
what he is talking about, and that Mr. Fiske, when he says on page 
343 of his illustrated edition of “The American Revolution,” “ Bur- 
goyne surrenders,” and “after three days of discussion the terms of 
surrender were agreed upon,” is as slipshod and careless a writer as 
this reviewer would have us believe Mr. Fisher is in “The True 
Benjamin Franklin.” Now the actual facts, as any one can see by 
reading the next page of Fiske, were that Burgoyne’s army marched 
out of camp with the honors of war, piled their arms, agreed not to 
serve against America during the war, were allowed to march 
through Massachusetts to take ship at Boston for Europe, and the 
officers were allowed to retain their side arms and no one’s private 
baggage was searched. This was a surrender, and in the dictionary 
meaning of the term, which is “to yield, to give up, to resign, to 
submit, to relinquish, to abandon.” 

When Grant and Lee met at Appomattox Court-House Grant 
paroled Lee’s army not to take up arms again against the govern- 
ment of the United States until regularly exchanged, gave the 
officers their side arms, baggage, and private horses, promised that 
they should not be punished for treason as long as they respected 
their parole, and all cavalrymen who owned their own horses were 
allowed to retain them to work their farms. The army then gave 
up their arms and artillery and were allowed to depart to their homes. 
These were even more liberal terms than were ‘granted Burgoyne; 
and yet we always read of Lee’s surrender at Appomattox. The 
reason is that our reviewer has not yet seen fit to exploit this period 
of American history. When he does, we shall be compelled to say 
that Lee did not surrender, and “would have indignantly denied it, 
with the dictionary and all military men in his support.” 

The only reason the reviewer had for making such a ridiculous 
statement was that at the end of descriptions of Burgoyne’s sur- 
render it is sometimes stated that Burgoyne earnestly requested that 
the articles he and Gates agreed to should be called a “convention” 
instead of a surrender, in imitation of the “Convention of Kloster- 
Seven,” by which the Duke of Cumberland had surrendered his 
army to the French at Hanover. Gates, of course, granted Bur- 
goyne’s request as a kindness to the feelings of a fallen foe. It made 
not a particle of difference what the paper they signed was called, 
provided the terms were what Gates required. . 
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These being the facts, nothing but mere maliciousness or the 
desire of a half-educated man to appear smart could have induced 
a reviewer to assail Mr. Fisher for speaking of Burgoyne’s surrender. 
Nobody ever refers to it as “the convention of Burgoyne at Sara- 
toga,” and if they did no one would know what they meant. Such 
a criticism is unworthy of any decent newspaper; and padding it 
with , Pompous phrases about “the dictionary” and “all military 
men” in order to deceive the ordinary reader shows a dishonest 


urpose. 

So it is also ridiculous for the reviewer to assail Mr. Fisher by 
saying, “In the same manner he decides the moot point as to the 
approximate date of the birth of William Franklin, but, unfortu- 
nately, neglects to give us better authority than his own statement.” 
The birth of William Franklin has by common consent of all Frank- 
lin’s biographers been placed at about the year 1730. That is as 
near as any one can come to it. Parton and Bigelow approximate 
it in this way. Mr. Fisher simply followed them, as every one else 
does, and it was not necessary that he should give any authority. 

It is also a frivolous criticism to say, “ Worse still is the assertion 
that the Seven Years’ War began with Braddock’s defeat.” That 
was the beginning of it in America, and, indeed, it was the first 
memorable and great event in the war, which launched it on its 
terrible course. For a few months before that there had been move- 
ments and expeditions started, and a few weeks before Braddock’s 
defeat an English war-vessel fired a broadside into a French ship. 
It was a war which started in small movements and counterplots and 
gradually grew important. But writing, as Mr. Fisher does, about 
American affairs, he gives his readers a clear conception of the time 
and situation by making Braddock’s defeat mark the actual begin- 
ning of the war in America. 

But it would be useless to follow up all the reviewer’s points 
which are manufactured and worked up for mere effect; and while 
he is talking so much about mistakes he makes some bad ones him- 
self. Franklin’s old friend, Mr. Denham, he calls Mr. Dunhan, and 
immediately after, in quoting from the “ Autobiography,” alters the 
passage to suit himself. We prefer to take up the only important 
question raised in the review, where it is said: 


oe Mr. Fisher notes in two places that women correspondents in 


writing to Franklin called him father and signed themselves “your daughter,” 
and though a little more research would have shown him letters of Franklin 
Ht yen in the same parental terms, on an allusion in a letter of John Foxcroft 

“your daughter,” and on three equally vague messages in Franklin’s letter 
to “my daughter,” he founds the positive statement that he had an illegitimate 


daughter. 


The best way to discuss the above statement, and a great deal 
more nonsense that the reviewer has written on this subject, is to 
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give in full the letters and reasons which have led the members of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania to believe that a certain 
manuscript letter in the possession of the society showed that Frank- 
lin had an illegitimate daughter. 

The letter itself, which Mr. Fisher gives in his book, is addressed 
to Franklin at his Craven Street lodgings in London, and is as 


follows: 
Feby. 2d, 5 
iis A. Feby 1772 


I have the eager to acquaint you that your daughter was safely brot 
to Bed the 20th ulto. and presented me with a sweet little girl, they are both 
in good spirits and are likely to do very well. 

I was seized with a Giddyness in my head the Day before yesterday as I 
had 20 oz. of blood taken from me and took physick wch does not seem in the 
least to have relieved me. 

I am hardly able to write this. Mrs. F. Joins me in best affections to your- 
self and compts to Mrs. Stevenson and Mr. and Mrs. Huson. 

I am Dr Sir 
yrs affectionately 
JOHN Foxcrort. 


Mrs. Franklin, Mrs. Bache, little Ben & Family at Burlington are all well. 
I had a letter from yr. Govr. yesterday. J. F. 


It is to be observed that the above letter is an entirely serious 
one from beginning to end; there is no attempt to joke or make 
sport, as some of Franklin’s correspondents did; and the first sen- 


tence in the letter states that the writer’s wife was Franklin’s 
daughter and that she had given birth to a girl. The letter is 
apparently written to announce that event to Franklin. Such a 
statement, made by a man about his wife, is certainly deserving of 
serious consideration. Would he on such an occasion and in such 
a manner have said that she was Franklin’s daughter unless he firmly 
believed that she was? 

If she was Franklin’s daughter, as her husband describes her, she 
must have been illegitimate, for it is well known that Franklin’s 
only legitimate daughter was Mrs. Sarah Bache. 

John Foxcroft, the writer of the letter, is well known as the 
deputy postmaster of Philadelphia at that time, and Franklin was 
postmaster-general of the Colonies. Foxcroft and Franklin were 
close friends and often corresponded on business matters. We shall 
give, therefore, the letters of Franklin to Foxcroft in which he re- 
fers to Mrs. Foxcroft as his daughter, and we shall give them in 
full, so that the connection can be seen. Some of these letters are 
in the collection of Franklin’s papers in the State Department at 
Washington, and have been copied from that source. Others are 
from the collection of the American Philosophical Society at Phila- 
delphia, and one or two can be found in Bigelow’s “ Works of Frank- 


lin.” 


American Philosophical Society Collection, vol. xlv., No. 46: 
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Lonpon, Feb. 4, 1772. 
Mr. Foxcrort, 
Dear Friend 
I have written two or three small letters to you since my return 
from Ireland and Scotland. I now have before me your favours of Oct. 1, Nov. 
5 and Nov. 13. 

Mr. Todd has not yet shown me that which you wrote to him about the 
New Colony, tho he mentioned it and will let me see it, I suppose, when I call 
on him. 1 told you in one of mine, that he had advanced for your share what 
tas been paid by others, tho I was ready to [torn] and shall in the whole Affair 
take the same care of your interests as of my own. You take notice that Mr. 
Wharton’s friends will not allow me any Merit in this transaction, but insist the 
Whole is owing to his superior Abilities. It is a common error in Friends when 
they would extol their Friend to make comparison and depreciate the merit of 
others. It was not necessary for his Friends to do so in this case. Mr. Wharton 
will in truth have a good deal of Merit in the Affair if it succeeds, he having 
been exceedingly active and industrious in soliciting it, and in drawing up 
Memorials and Papers to support the Application, remove objections &c. But 
tho I have not been equally active (it not being thought proper that I should 
appear much in the solicitation since I became a little obnoxious to the Ministry 
on acct. of my Letters to America) yet I suppose my Advice may have been 
thought of some use since it has been asked in every step, and I believe that 
being longer and better known here than Mr. Wharton, I may have lent some 
weight to his Negotiations by joining in the Affair, from the greater confidence 
men are apt to place in one they know than in a stranger. However, as I 
neither ask or expect any particular consideration for any service I may have 
done and only think I ought to escape censure, I shall not enlarge on this in- 
vidious topic. Let us all ao our endeavours, in our several capacities, for the 
common Service, and if one has the ability or opportunity of doing more for his 
Friends than another let him think that a happiness and be satisfied. 

The Business is not yet quite completed and as many Things happen be- 
tween the Cup and the Lip, perhaps there may be nothing of this kind for 
Friends to dispute about. For if no body should receive any Benefit there would 
be no scrambling for the Honour. 

Stavers is in the wrong to talk of my promising him the Rider’s Place agai 
1 only told him that I would (as he requested it) recommend him to Mr. Hub- 
bard to be replaced if it could be done without impropriety or inconveniency. 
This I did & the rather as I had always understood him to have been a good 
honest punctual Rider. His behavior to you entitles him to no Favour, and I 
believe any Application he may make here will be to little purpose. 

In yours from N York of July 3 you mention your intention of purchasing 
a Bill to send hither as soon as you return home from your journey. I have 
not since received any from you, which I only take notice of to you, that if you 
have sent one you may not blame me for not acknowledging the Receipt of it. 

In mine of April 20 I explained to you what I had before mentioned that 
in settling our private Account I had paid you the sum of 389£ (or thereabouts) 
in my own Wrong, having before paid it for you to the General Post Office. I 
hope that since you have received your Books and looked over the Accounts 
- you are satisfied of this. I am anxious for your Answer upon it, the sum being 
large and what cannot prudently for you or me be left long without an Adjust- 
ment. 

My Love to my Daughter and compliments to your Brother, I am ever my 


dear Friend 
Yours most affectionately 
B FRANKLIN 


The above letter is taken from the copy kept by Franklin in his 
own handwriting in the collection of the American Philosophical 
Society. The same letter, with some verbal differences and with- 
out the last clause relating to the daughter, appears in Bigelow’s 
“Works of Franklin,” vol. iv. p. 473. 
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Library of State Department, Washington, 11 R, 8: 


Lonpon Oct. 
Mr. Foxcrort, 
i had no line from you by this last Packet, but find with Pleasure 
by yours to Mr. Todd that you er} » Mis are well. 

The affair of the Patent is in good Train and we hope, if new Difficulties 
unexpected do not arise, we may get thro’ it as soon as the Board meet. We 
are glad you made no Bargain [torn] your Share and hope none of our Partners 
[torn] do any such thing; for the Keport of such a Bargain before the Business 
is completed might overset the whole. 

Mr. Colden has promised by this Packet that we shall certainly have the 
Accounts by the next. If they do not come I think we shall be blamed, and he 
Led be superseded; For their Lordships our masters are incensed with the long 


y: 

1 hope you have by this time examined our private Accounts as you promised, 
and satisfyd yourself that I did, as I certainly did, pay you that Ballance of 
about 3894 in my own wrong. It would relieve me of some uneasiness to have 
the Matter settled between us, as it is a Sum of Importance and in case of Death 
might be not so easily understood as while we are both living. 

With love to my Daughter and best Wishes of Prosperity to you both, and 
to the little one, 1 am ever my dear Friend 


Yours most affectionately 
B. FRANKLIN 


Library of State Department, Washington, 11 R, 12: 
Lonpon Nov 3 1772 


Mr. Foxcrorr 


Dear Sir 
I received your Favour of June 22d by Mr. Finlay and shall be sae 
ere 


of an opportunity of rendering him any service on your Recommendation. 
does not at present appear to ’be any Disposition in the Board to appoint a 
Riding Surveyor, nor does Mr. Finlay seem desirous of such an Employment. 
Everything at the Office remains as when I last wrote only the Impatience for 
the Accounts seems increasing. 1 hope they are in the October Packet now 
soon expected agreeable to Mr. Colden’s last promise. 

I spent a Fortnight lately at West Wycomb with our good master Lord Le 
Despencer and left him well. 

The Board has begun to act again and I hope our Business will again go 


forward. 
My love to my Daughter concludes from 
Your affectionate Friend 


and humble servant 
B. F. 


There is a letter to Foxcroft in the Library of the State Depart- 
ment, Washington, 11 R, 8, dated London, December 2, 1772, 
which need not perhaps be given in full, because Franklin sends 
love to his daughter and then crosses it out as follows: 


I can now only add my -beve—te—my—Deughter—and- best Wishes of Hap- 


piness to you and yours from Dear Friend 
Yours most affectionately 
B. FRANKLIN. 


He apparently struck out the words “ Love to my Daughter and” 
because they were in effect included in the best wishes and happiness 


which followed. 
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Library of State Department, Washington, 11 R, 63: 


LONDON Mar. 3 
Mr. Foxcrort, 

Dear Friend— 

I am favoured with yours of June 5, and am glad to hear that 
you and yours are well. The Flour and Bisket came to hand in good order. 
I am much obliged to you and your brother for your care in sending them. 

I believe I wrote you before that the Demand made upon us on Acct. of 
the Packet Letters was withdrawn as being without Foundation. As to the 
Ohio Affair we are daily amused with Expectations that it is to be compleated 
at this and T’other time, but I see no Progress made in it. And I think more 
and more that I was right in never placing any great dependence on it. Mr. 
Todd has received your 2008. 

Mr. Finlay sailed yesterday for New York. Probably you will have seen 
him before this comes to hand. 

You misunderstood me if you thought I meant in so often mentioning our 
Acct. to press an immediate Payment of the Ballance. My Wish only was, that 
you would inspect the Account and satisfy yourself that I had paid you when 
here that large supposed Ballance in my own wrong. If you are now satisfied 
about it and transmit me the Account you promise with the Ballance stated I 
shall be easy and you will pay it when convenient. 

With my Love to my Daughter &c I am ever Dear Friend 

Yours most affectionately 
B. FRANKLIN 


Bigelow’s “Works of Franklin,” vol. v. p. 201: 


Lonpon, 14 July, 1773. 
To Mr. Foxcrort. 

Dear Friend:—TI received yours of June 7th, and am glad to find by it that 
you are safely returned from your Virginia journey, having settled your affairs 
there to satisfaction, and that you found your family well at New York. 

I feel for you in the fall you had out of your chair. I have had three of 
those squelchers in different journeys, and never desire a fourth. 

I do not think it was without reason that you continued so long one of 
St. Thomas’ disciples: for there was always some cause for doubting. Some 
people always ride before the horse’s head. The draft of the patent is at length 
got into the hands of the Attorney General, who must approve the form before 
it passes the seals, so one would think much more time can scarce be required 
to complete the business; but ’t is good not to be too sanguine. He may go 
into the country, and the Privy Councillors likewise, and some months elapse 
before they get together again: therefore, if you have any patience, use it. 

I suppose Mr. Finlay will be some time at Quebec in settling his affairs. 
By the next packet you will receive a draft of instructions for him. 

In mine of December 2d, upon the post-office accounts to April, 1772, I 
took notice to you that I observed T had full credit for mv salarv: but no charge 
appeared against me for money paid on my account to Mrs. Franklin from the 
Philadelphia office. T supposed the thirtv pounds currency per month was regu- 
larly paid, because T had had no complaint from her for want of money, and 
T expected to find the charge in the accounts of the last year—that is, to April 
3, 1773: but nothing of it appearing there, I am at a loss to understand it, and 
vou take no notice of my observation above mentioned. The great balance due 
from that office begins to he remarked here, and I should have thought the 
officer would, for his own sake. not have neglected to lessen it by showing what 
he had paid on my account. Pray, my dear friend, explain this to me. 

T find by vours to Mr. Todd that you expected soon another little one. God 
send my daughter a good time, and you a good boy. Mrs. Stevenson is pleased 
with your remembrance of her, and joins with Mr. and Mrs. Hewson and myself 
in best wishes for you and yours. 

I am ever yours affectionately, 
B. FRANKLIN. 
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American Philosophical Society Collection, vol. xlv., No. 80: 


Lonpon Feb. 18, 1774 
Mr. Foxcrort, 

Dear Friend— 

It is long since 1 have heard from you. I hope nothing I have 
written has occasioned any coolness. We are no longer Colleagues, but let us 
part as we have lived so long in Friendship. 

I am wry unwillingly by our masters who were obliged to comply with 
the orders of the Ministry. It seems I am too much of an American. Take 
care of yourself for you are little less. 

_. 1 hope my daughter continues well. My blessing to her. I shall soon, God 
willing, have the Pleasure of seeing you, intending homewards in May next. 
I shall only wait the Arrival of the April Pacquet with the accounts, that I 
may settle them here before I go. I beg you will not fail of forwarding them 
by that Opportunity, which ing re oblige 

Dear Frien 


Yours most affectionately 


It is to be observed of all these letters that, like the original letter 
of Foxcroft, they are entirely serious. They are business letters. 
They are not letters of amusement and pleasure, in which Franklin 
might joke and laugh with a young girl and in sport call her his 
daughter. They are not addressed to the woman in question but to 
her husband, and at the close of long details about business matters 
he simply says “give my love to my daughter,” or he refers to her, 
as in the letter next to the last, as about to have another child. Read 
in connection with Foxcroft’s original letter, they form very strong 
proof that Franklin believed Mrs. Foxcroft to be his daughter. 

But the reviewer says that Mr. Fisher notes in two places that 
women correspondents in writing to Franklin called him father and 
signed themselves “ your daughter.” Mr. Fisher notes on page 332 
the letter of a girl written to Franklin in broken French and English, 
in which she begins by calling him “My dear father Americain,” 
and signs herself “your humble servant and your daughter J. B. 
J. Conway.” The letter is obviously childish and sportive. We do 
not find the other instance of a similar letter to which the reviewer 
alludes. The Conway letter is such a frivolous one that it amounts 
to nothing as proof to overcome the serious, solemn statements by 
Franklin and Foxcroft in their letters. A light-minded French girl 
calling Franklin her father is very different from serious, business- 
like statements by Franklin saying that a certain woman was his 
daughter. 

The reviewer goes on to say that “a little more research would 
have shown him [Mr. Fisher] letters of Franklin couched in the 
same parental terms.” The meaning of this is presumably that 
Franklin was in the habit of calling the young women he corre- 
sponded with his daughters. This, however, it will be observed, is 
quite a different matter from Franklin writing to a husband and 
sending love to the hushband’s wife as his daughter. But there are 
some letters to young girls on which a reckless, slap-dash reviewer 
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would be likely to base the statement that Franklin habitually 
called women his daughters. Let us look into these letters and see 
what they are. 

Franklin’s first correspondent of this sort was Miss Catherine 
Ray, of Rhode Island. They were great friends and exchanged 
some beautiful letters, almost unequalled in the English language. 
They are collected in Bigelow’s “Works of Franklin,” vol. ii. pp. 
387, 414, 495. The letter at page 387 begins “Dear Katy,” and 
ends “believe me, my dear girl, your affectionate faithful friend 
and humble servant.” The letter at page 414 begins “My Katy,” 
speaks of her as “dear girl,” and ends with the same phrase as the 
previous one, except that the word “faithful” is left out. The one 
at page 495 begins “Dear Katy,” and closes “ Adieu dear good girl 
and believe me ever your affectionate friend.” In none of these 
letters does he speak of her as his daughter. 

The letters to Miss Catharine Louisa Shipley and to Miss Geor- 
giana Shipley, the daughters of the Bishop of St. Asaph, are friendly 
but not very endearing in the terms used. He once calls Georgiana 
“My dear friend,” and in the famous letter on the squirrel addresses 
her as “My dear Miss.” He nowhere calls them his daughters. 

The letters that come nearest to what the reviewer wants are 
those to Miss Mary Stevenson. There are quite a number of them, 
and she and Franklin were on the most affectionate terms. We will 
give the citations of them in Bigelow, although any one can look 
them up in the index: In vol. iii. pp. 34, 46, 54, 56, 62, 139, 151, 
186, 187, 195, 209, 232, 238, 245; in vol. iv. pp. 17, 33, 212, 258, 
264, 287, 332, 339; in vol. x. p. 285. These letters call Miss Ste- 
venson “Dear Polly,” “My dear friend,” “My good girl,” and “Mv 
dear good girl.” The first of them, vol. iii. p. 34, begins by ad- 
dressing her as “dear child,” and another, vol. iii. p. 209, closes by 
saying “ Adieu my dear child. I will call you so. Why should I 
not call you so, since I love you with all the tenderness of a father.” 

This may be what the reviewer had in his mind. But Franklin 
nowhere calls Miss Stevenson his daughter. The word daughter 
and child are very different. We all of us often call children we 
fancy “my child.” Franklin’s use of the word child as applied to 
Miss Stevenson has from the context of the letters a perfectly ob- 
vious meaning,—no one can mistake it; just as his use of the word 
daughter in the Foxcroft letters has, from the context and all the 
circumstances, a perfectly obvious meaning. 

It would be endless to discuss all the reviewer’s irrelevant and 
extravagant statements. We shall call attention to only one other 
illustration of his methods. He closes one of his wild paragraphs 
by saying that if “Mr. Fisher wishes further knowledge on this sub- 
ject for ‘speculation,’ we recommend him to read Franklin’s letter 
to Foxcroft of September 7, 1774.” 

The reviewer is careful not to quote from this letter or even to 
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say where it may be found, and the inference the ordinary reader 
would draw from the way it is paraded is that it contains some very 
positive denial that Mrs. Foxcroft was Franklin’s daughter. But 
when it is examined, it is found to be a business letter like the others, 
referring to the lady in question as “Mrs. Foxcroft” instead of as 
“my daughter,” a perfectly natural way of referring to her and 
entirely consistent with the other letters. We give the letter in 
full. It is in the American Philosophical Society Collection, vol. 


xlv., No. 94: 
Lonpon Sept. 7, 1774. 


Mr. Todd called to see me yesterday. I perceive there is good 
deal of uneasiness at the office concerning the Delay of the Accounts. He sent 
me in the Evening to read and return to him a Letter he had written to you 
for the Mail. Friendship requires me to urge earnestly your Attention to the 
contents, if you value the Continuance of your Appointment; for these are 
times of uncertainty, and I think it not unlikely that there is some Person in 
view ready to step into your Shoes, if a tolerable reason could be given for dis- 
missing you. Mr. Todd is undoubtedly your Friend. But everything is not 
always done as he would have it. This to yourself; and I confide that you 
will take it as I mean it for your 5 

Several packets are arrived since I have had a Line from you. But I had 
the pleasure of seeing by yours to Mr. Todd that you and Mrs. Foxcroft with 
your little Girl are all in good Health which I pray may continue. 

I am ever my dear old friend 
Yours most 


Mr. 
Dear Friend— 
B. FRANKLIN. 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


; “ Another guide-book!” you say. Ah, yes; but such a 
oa guide-book! Not the dry catalogue of dates and archi- 
Francis Bond. _ tectural terminology ordinarily associated with the name, 

. but a series of “biographical studies” of these fascinating 

buildings. 

One gladly welcomes such a guide-book as English Cathedrals Illustrated, 
—in which the word “illustrated” represents a judicious selection of excellent 
photographs (one hundred and eighty in number), including views of choirs 
flooded with sunshine; of dim aisles through which one can almost fancy the 
monks still }.acing in their sacred ministry ; of transept, crypt, and nave; also, 
many illustrations of the most interesting details, of which the Angel Triforium, 
of Lincoln Cathedral is 2 good example. 

The text, too, is worthy careful consideration. Mr. Bond knows his 
cathedrals,—that is evident. And he knows them not merely as an architect 
(though he is that, too), but as a warm personal friend of each. Whether he 
is lauding the beauties of Ely, pointing out the interest of Carlisle, criticising 
the design of anything that seems out of proportion, or inveighing against the 
careless building that*caused many a tower to collapse, his tone is always that 
of one who criticises with discrimination and justice. A useful little glossary 
completes the book, which is published by J. B. Lippincott Company in con- 

junction with George Newnes, Ltd., London. 


> 


It is somewhat strange that more notice has not been taken 
ji bot of the episode which gives this romance its name. Perhaps 
H. Brear. certainly—Washington’s instant and decisive refusal 
ley. Illustrated. | to be king of an American monarchy robbed the offer of 

half its significance. Yet, that such an idea ever was en- 
tertained by any considerable part of the American army, and that it actually 
developed into a formal proffer of the throne, shows the spirit of the times. 

Moreover, it is of value as indicating that, though the idea of “ American lib- 

erty” was firmly implanted, the liberty for which so many brave men died was 

rather a national freedom from English oppression, than the personal liberty now 
so strenuously insisted upon. Furthermore, there has never been a general 
recognition of Washington’s self-abnegation in this affair, though his relentless 
sense of personal honor in other matters has at all times been emphasized 

Essentially an aristocrat,—so much so that he preferred that his officers should 

mix as little as possible with the enlisted men,—the idea of a monarchy could 

not in itself have been particularly abhorrent to him. Whatever his motive 


for refusing, however, refuse he did, in a letter which must have stungvits recipi- 
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ents to the quick. For which letter we and our descendants forever hold the 
writer in grateful reverence. 

King Washington—the April number of the Lippincott series of Select 
Novels—is illustrated by photographs of the historic houses mentioned in the 
book. Two bindings,—paper and cloth. 


Though Wilson’s Formulary has long been recognized as 
Wilson’s Formu- the standard work of its kind, the rapid development in 
Revised. medical science necessitated its thorough revision to bring 
it into consonance with the best practice of the present 
day. The rapidity with which new remedies—notably the coal-tar products— 
have come into popular and professional favor; the new light thrown upon old 
problems by the patient research of specialists; the new problems which such 
research has brought into view; in a word, the whole systematic and special- 
ized development of medicine, has brought about changes so radical as to be 
almost revolutionary. These changes have been incorporated into this new 
edition, the obsolete material having been discarded in order that the work 
might retain its wonted efficiency as a reference book of the practice of medi- 
_ cine, The new edition, like the last, is from the Lippincott press, from which 
have appeared so many other valuable medical works. 


The present volume is the first supplement to be issued 
Cyclopedia of the to Keating’s Cyclopedia of the Diseases of Children, long 
Diseases of Chil- held to be the standard—the only—collection of opinions 
of English-speaking Pediatrists. It has been the purpose 
H. Edwards, M.D. of the editor—who was associated with Dr. Keating in the 
preparation and publication of the original work (1889)— 
to record the great advance in Pediatrics, than which few branches of medical 
science have experienced greater development during the last decade. The 
plan of the present volume is essentially that of the original work: to hold the 
science of Pediatrics closely in touch with general medical practice, and to 
render the articles in the work of especial service to the general practitioner, 
rather than to the specialist. 

Among the numerous articles (of which there are over ninety in the book) 
are found Advances in Therapeutics, by H. A. Hare; Auto-Intovication, by 
Edward Wyllys Taylor; Toxins and Antitoxins, by Victor C. Vaughan ; Swim- 
ming, Dancing, Bicycling, by James K. Young and Joseph M. Spellissy—a par- 
ticularly interesting subject, fully illustrated ;— Diphtheria, by Lennox Brown 
(London); Vaccination, by R.G. Truman; Influenza (La Grippe), by Charles 
Godwin Jennings; Estimation of the Corpuscular Richness of the Blood: A New 
Hematokrit and a New Technique, by Judson Daland; Appendicitis, by John 
B. Deaver; The Réntgen Rays in the Surgery of Children, by W. W. Keen,— 
with many interesting skiagraphs; and Hereditary Ataxias and Locomotor 
Ataxias, by Joseph Collins,—with figures illustrative of Friedreich’s Ataxia, 
The numerous illustrations are in keeping with the text, and the volume re- 
flects great credit upon its editor and his staff of contributors, and upon the 
firm of Lippincott, from whose press comes this supplement, a fitting com- 
panion to the original four volumes, also from the same publishers. 
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A RoyaL WEAKNEsSs.—The Shah of Persia has a weakness for cucumbers, 
which are a great luxury in the East. On one occasion a large dishful had been 
placed before him, and the expectant courtiers were looking forward to a good 
feast when their master had finished. One by one, however, the vegetables dis- 
appeared, and after his majesty had demolished over a dozen he quietly pro- 
ceeded to place the remainder in his pockets and then left the table. 


HE HAD TO FicHut.—* I was down in the mountain region of West Virginia 
last week,” said the returned special agent of the Internal Revenue Department, 
“and I happened upon one war incident down there where you would suppose 
people had enough fighting of their own to do without foreign countries 
“pr it. One morning, as I was riding through a lone ley, I came upon 
a house at the turn of the hill, and as I passed a man came out and joined me, 
taking the side of the road, as is common oftentimes where there are a rider 
and a walker going in the same direction. 

“* How far is it to Sam Morgan’s?’ was the first question I asked. 

“* Qld Sam’s or young Sam’s?’ 

“*T didn’t know there were two.’ 

“¢ Thar wuzn't till two weeks ago, when young Sam got hitched and rented 
the Mullins farm. It’s two miles to the old man’s.’ 

“*Do I keep right on this way?’ 

“* Yes, foller the crick, I reckon,” he said. Then he went on, ‘ Thar is likely 
to be a war, hain’t thar?’ 

“*That is what most people think where I come from.’ 

“© Whar’s that, mister?’ 

“ Washington.’ 

“¢ Well, I reckon that’s head-quarters, and ef they think it thar, then thar'll 
be some fightin’,’ and his face brightened. 

“* Are you in favor of war?’ 

“«T never wuz till here lately, and now I’m jist eachin’ fer it.’ 

“*T suppose the continued cruelty of the Spaniards towards those helpless 
reconcentrados, added to the loss of the Maine, is too much for you to bear? 

“© Well, no,’ he hesitated; ‘’tain’t that, I reckon.’ 

“*Not that!’ I said, in surprise. 

“No, stranger,’ and he glanced over his shoulder at the house. ‘ Yer see, 
I’ve been married to John Pressler’s widder fer about six weeks, and I’ve about 
got to the p’int when I’ve jist got to fight somebody er sumthin’. I can’t fight 
the old woman, and I don’t want ter fight any uv my neighbors, but I’ve got 
to fight, an’ I’d ruther fight them dern Spainyeards thin anybody else I knows 
uv. Y’ain’t never been married, have yer, mister? 


“T shook my head. 
“© Well,’ he said, with a long-drawn breath, ‘ you don’t know nothin’ what- 


somever about the feelin’s a man has got sometimes. No wonder she was a 
widder. She'll be another one ef this war gits declared off, er I’m no jedge.’”— 


Memphis Scimitar. 


Keepinc FAITH WITH THE BOARDERS.—“I thought you advertised home 


fare!” said the summer boarder, indignantly. 
“Wal,” replied Farmer Corntossel, “ that’s what you're gettin’—canned 


peaches, canned tomattusses, canned corned beef, and condensed milk, the same 
as you're used to.”"—Washington Star. 
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Full Quarts 
For 


DIRECT FROM DISTILLER TO CONSUMER. 


FOUR FULL QUARTS, 


EXPRESS CHARGES PREPAID, 


For $3.20. 


We will send four full quart bottles of Hayner’s Seven-Year-Old 


Double Copper Distilled Rye Whiskey for $3.20, express prepaid. We’ 
ship on approval, in plain boxes, with no marks to indicate contents. [;, \f 
When you receive it and test it, if it is not satisfactory returnit at our fy ¥ 


expense and we will refund your $3.20. 
For thirty years we have been supplying pure whiskey to consumers 


direct from our own distillery, known as “Hayner’s Registered Distillery / 


No. 2, Tenth District, Ohio.” No other distillers sell to consumers di- 
rect. Those who propose to sell you whiskey in this way are dealers 
buying promiscuously and selling again, thus naturally adding a profit 
which can be saved by buying from us direct. Such whiskey as we offer 
you for $3.20 cannot be purchased elsewhere for less than $5.00, and the 
low price at which we offer it saves you the addition of middlemen’s 
profits, besides guaranteeing to you the certainty of pure whiskey 
absolutely free from adulteration. 
References—Third Nat’l Bank, any business house in Dayton, or Com’! Agencies. 

THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO., 670-676 W. 5th St., Dayton,O. 


N. B.—Orders for Ariz., Colo., Cal., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Oreg., 
Utah, Wash., Wyo., must call for 20 quarts, by freight, prepaid. 


We guarantee the above firm to do as it agrees to,—EbiTor. 
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A WoMAN MaTapor AT CorDovA.—Now comes the denouement; for upon 
a final flourish of trumpets the matador, who in this particular performance 
is a woman, steps forth with a bright red flag or cloak on a staff in her left 
hand and a good Toledan blade in her right, hidden beneath the right edge of 
the red flag. The bull makes a dash for the woman, our ladies turn their heads 
and ask me what I see, and | report a calm, deliberate, and skilful step to the 
left by the female matador, a quick flash of the sword, a bend of the body to the 
right, and over the bull’s neck a spurting of blood, not very. copious, and the 
sword has pierced the animal's neck close to the shoulder. The jugular is severed, 
the beast trembles, his knees give way, and _hé falls amid the applause of the 
audience at the skill of the swordswoman, Before the matador proceeded to the 
slaughter she formally asked permission of the presiding aléaig@ do the killing. 
and upon his formal consent proceeded with sword in hand t B front of the bull. 
—Baltimore Sun. “ 


PURCHASE OF A TITLE-—A well-known continental dealer in titles and 
decorations issues an annual circular. He does not sell his wares directly to his 
clients, but claims to have influence with the various fountains of honor, which 
he can “tap” at will. As a proof of good faith, he asks no fee until the desired 
piece of goods is delivered. The degree of Ph.D. can be had for a mere song. 
Some of the minor orders of the Continent can be obtained for five hundred 
dollars. The Austrian order of the Iron Crown is just a little expensive. It 
will cost fifteen thousand dollars. But you can be a baron or a count in some 
of the minor German states for five thousand dollars. One hundred dollars will 
secure the title of court dentist. The price for colonels is not quoted, for even 
in this the Continental dealer feels he cannot compete with the low scale of the 
American market in this particular line of things. 


SuicipaL Doctors.—Statistics show that the medical profession is more 
prone to suicide than any other. During the last three years the number of 
suicides occurring among physicians has been, respectively, forty-five, forty-nine, 
and forty-seven per annum, an average of nearly one to two thousand; or, as 
the death-rate among the physicians is about twenty-five to one thousand, nearly 
one-fiftieth of all the deaths in the profession have been by suicide. It has been 
suggested that an explanation of this tendency may be found in the develop- 
ment of morbid fancies in the mind of a doctor, on account of his constant asso- 
ciation with the sick and dying, or because he has the requisite knowledge of 
how to die painlessly and conveniently. 

A medical journal dissents from all these views, and holds that the leading 
factor is the accessibility of the poisonous drugs, which are almost invariably 
used. Suicide is largely a matter of insane impulse. Imagine a man fatigued 
in body and depressed in spirits—as the doctor very often is—swayed by an 
overwhelming conviction of the utter weariness of life to the impulse of suicide. 
If he had to put on his hat and walk to the drug-store and tax his ingenuity for 
a lie with which to explain his desire for poison, he might postpone the fatal 
act from mere inertia, or he may meet a friend or have his interest in life aroused 
by one of a multitude of every-day occurrences, or physical exercise may bring 
him to his senses. If, however, as is the case with almost every doctor, he has 
simply to feel in his pockets or walk across his office to get a deadly poison, the 
impulse may be carried into execution before anything can happen to supplant 


it in the brain —Piltsburg Dispatch. 
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.IF_A CADDY MEET A CADDY 
COMIN’ THRO’THE GREEN 
IFA CADDY ASK A CADDY 
WHYHIS CLUBS ARE CLEAN 
IT’S TEN TO ONE HE'LL ANSWER OH! 
RUB THEM WITH 
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A SHIP STRIKES A TREE’S BRANCHES.—AsS illustrating the safety with which 
vessels can pass in and out through the straits forming the entrance to Puget 
Sound and run right close to the shore without danger of stranding, Captain 
George W. Bullene told the following story the other day about Captain Farn- 
ham, formerly master of the ship Dashing Wave. ; 

Several years ago the Dashing Wave was beating her way in through the 
strait in a thick fog. Suddenly the lookout sung out, “ Woods! woods!” and 
the next moment branches of trees could be seen from the. poop-deck. 

“Put your wheel hard aport!” was the command of the captain to the man 
at the wheel. 

_ But before the ship could be brought around the jibboom and jib sheets ~- 
were touching the branches of the trees on the bank. 

“Pull in the jib sheets!” came the next command, but before they could 
be hauled in they stuck in the branches of a tree. 

“Get out there quick and get them louse!” yelled the captain at the top 
of his voice, and no sooner was the command giver than two active sailors were 
out on the boom and had the sheets freed. At the same time a sudden breeze 
sprung up, the ship swung out, and the two sailors were left perched in the 
branches of the tree—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 


SoLp A MINE ON A BET.—One of the most famous mines in Leadville was 
the Robert E. Lee. Its promise was discovered when the vein or deposit was 
first struck, but for some reason or other people did not take kindly to it, and 
the owners tried in vain to sell an interest. A gentleman who happened to have 
a few hundred dollars was besought to take a third of it for three hundred 
dollars. He studied the matter, and, deeming the venture too risky, declined. 
The Lee was a pockety mine, and some of the pockets contained rich ore. To 
effect a sale the owners wagered that they would take one million dollars’ worth 
of ore out of the mine in twenty-four hours. By great good luck they discovered 
a few rich pockets and won the bet. After this there was no difficulty in selling 
the mine for one million five hundred thousand dollars.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


“CHAPEL OF THE SEAS.”—The most wonderful cave in the world is in the 
island of Tonga, in the South Pacific. Byron called it “a chapel of the seas.” 
It is formed in a rock that is almost surrounded by the ocean. This rock is 
about sixty feet high, and broad proportionately. 

Many years ago a boy, the son of a native chief, was chasing a huge turtle, 
when his game seemed to sink into the rock. The lad watched and waited until 
the tide fell, disclosing a small opening in the rock about six feet under low- 
water mark. 

Diving boldly, the young hunter entered the aperture, and, to his surprise, 
came to the surface inside the rock. The rock was hollow, and its interior was 
found afterwards, when the natives explored it with torches, to contain many 
beautiful stalactites. 

When attacked and followed by enemies the natives, who know the secret, 
leave their canoes, plunge into the water, and disappear. Their foes linger, 
astonished at their disappearance, for no person not acquainted with it would 
suspect that the rock was hollow.—London Weekly Telegraph. 


No LoncER A SWELL.—*T once knew a man whose hair changed from black 
to white in a single night beeause he lost his fortune.” 

“Well, I knew a girl who lost her fortune, and her hair changed from 
auburn to red in less time than it takes to tell it.”—Detroit Journal. 
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Pears’ 


What is wanted of soap for the skin is to 


wash it clean and not hurt it. 


Pure soap does 


that. This is why we want pure soap; and 


when we say pure, we mean without alkali. 


Pears’ is pure; no free alkali. 


There are a 


thousand virtues of soap; this one is enough. 


You can trust a soap that has no biting alkali 


in it. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists ; 


all sorts of people use it. 


“Life insurance is one of the best forms of investment, because it gives, after 


one deposit, an instant guarantee to repay principal and interest and more.” 


—JOHN WANAMAKER, 


THE MOST LIBERAL POLICY EXTANT 
EQUALLED NOWHERE 


NOT APPROACHED BY THE CONTRACT OF ANY OTHER COMPANY 


N March 8, 1899, the PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 

COMPANY made aradical departure. It decided upon 
the issue of any one of its contracts of insurance it would 
immediately endorse thereon the following : 


“This policy is absolutely incontestable 
from date of issue for any cause, except 


non-payment of premium, anything in 


this_contract_to the contrary notwith- 
standing.’ 


HE contract of life insurance is so broacened and liber- 
alized that it is a simple and inviolable promise to pay 

ata given date, or upon death, and nothing in Jaw or equity 
or circumstance or condition can possibly defeat it. It is 
the crystallization of the idea expressed in the few words: 
“You pay us; we pay you.” It is freer from conditions than 
a bond of the United States, and is as - ‘ailing security. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HE effect of the above endorsement upon the policies of 
the Penn Mutual isto make them a world-wide contract, 
free from all conditions as to residence, occupation, travel, 
habits of life, and as to manner, time, or place of death. It 
is the ultimate in life insurance, for no contract can possibly 
go any further than to be an unconditional promise to pay. 


ITHOUT any increase in premium, or without any stipu- 
lation as to the use of dividends, the policies embrace: 


First.—Automatic extension—the longest. 

SEconD.—Paid up insurance—the largest. 

THIRD.—Cash or Loan Values—the most liberal. 

FourTH.—No conditions as to residence, occupation, 
suicide, duelling, violation of law, or military or naval 
service. 


NOTHING has heretofore been done in life insurance 

which will command such world-wide attention and 
instant approval. It shows that the Penn Mutual has 
reached the goal toward which others are sauntering. 


921-3-5 CHRTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE SouRCE OF “ YANKEE DOoDLE.”—A correspondent writes: “It may 
be news to most people to be apprised of the fact that the air of the American 
national song ‘ Yankee Doodle’ was originally that of a Cavalier ditty, and 
was possibly whistled by the London street arabs of royalist sympathies with 
the object of irritating the Roundheads. Only it was ‘Nankee Doodle’ then, 
an unmeaning appellation applied to no less a personage than Oliver Cromwell, 
who rode into Oxford with a single plume in his hat, fastened in a knot, called 
at the period a ‘macaroni.’ ‘ Nankee Doodle’ crossed the Atlantic at a con- 
venient time. Then the term Yankee, applied originally strictly to a New Eng- 
lander, was beginning to be used colloquially, having been derived from ‘ Yeng- 
hee,’ the Indian fashion of pronouncing ‘ English,’ when the initial ‘N’ in 
‘Nankee’ in the effusion was discontinued and ‘ Y’ substituted. 

“The tune was adopted by the Revolutionary colonists more in the’ en 
of retaliation than anything else. When Lord Percy’s brigade marched out of 
Boston the bands played ‘ Yankee Doodle’ as a mark of contempt for the in- 
habitants. But the colonists uttered a threat, and carried it out, that before 
the war was over Percy’s brigade would have to dance to the despised tune, 
and they had to. It has been contended that in 1755 Dr. Shuckburgh wrote 
‘Yankee Doodle,’ but the best authorities are agreed that in its original form 
it was composed to deride the Cromwellians. It may be noted that the late 
President Grant was so innocent of music that he only knew two tunes. One 
was ‘ Yankee Doodle’ and the other wasn’t.”—London Telegraph. 


His LETTERS. 


He indited many letters couched in terms of wildest love, 

He compared her to the angels he had read of up above, 

And he swore no other maiden on the earth was in the swim— 

That she had the sole, exclusive Cupid-halter hitched to him. 

At a later day those letters fell beneath his eyes again, 

And he cursed the hand that wielded the enthusiastic pen 

As the counsel for the plaintiff, with a glad, triumphant face, 

Read them to a grinning jury in a breach-of-promise case. 
Denver Post. 


Tuis story is told in Boston of Colonel T. W. Higginson. He was travelling 
in the South a few years after the war, and chanced to fall into talk with an 
old farmer who had engaged a number of old soldiers to help in the haying. 
“You see over there where those four men are working?” asked the farmer. 
“Well, all of ’em fought in the war. One of ’em was a private, one of ’em was 
a corporal, one was a major, and that man ’way over there in the corner was 
a colonel.” “ Are they good men?” asked Higginson. “ Well,” said the farmer, 
“the private’s a first-class man, and the corporal’s pretty good, too.” “ But 
how about the major and the colonel?” “ The major’s so-so,” said the farmer. 
“But the colonel?” “ Well, I don’t want to say nothin’ against any man who 
was a colonel in the war,” said the farmer, “ but I’ve made up my mind I won’t 
hire no brigadier-generals.”"—New York Tribune. 


SPANISH ARABLE LAND.—It is Mark Twain who observes, in one of his 
sketches of travel in foreign parts, that the reason there is comparatively little 
arable land in Spain is because the great majority of the Spanish people are in 
the habit of squandering it on their persons, and when they die it is buried with 
them.—Boston Herald. 
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THE EDISON CONCERT PHONOGRAPH. 


Mr. Edison has perfected the Phonograph. 
This is the instrument. 
It perfectly reproduces the human voice—just 
as loud—just as clear—just as sweet. 
It duplicates instrumental music with pure-toned bril- 
liance end satisfying intensity. 
Used with Edison Concert Records (made in Mr. Edi- 
son's laboratory under his direct personal supervision) 
its reproduction is free from all mechanical noises. Only 
the music or the voice is heard. 
It is strong and vibrant enough to fill the largest audi- 
torium. It is smooth and broad enough for the parlor 
The highest type of talking machine ever before pro- 
duced bears no comparison with the Edison Concert 
Phonograph. The price is $125. WONE GENUINE 
Full particulars can be obtained from all dealers in without 
Phonographs; or by addressing The National Phonograph THIS TRADE MARK 
Co., New York, asking for Concert Catalogue No. 10. e 
Six other styles of Phonographs, including the Edison a 
m, price 87,50. 


For a Sprina-TimeE Ovutina.—No region in America is more beautiful or 
healthful than the magnificent mountain country of Western North Carolina, which 
is known as the ‘ Land of the Sky’’ and has forty-three peaks higher than Mount 
Washington. 

Asheville is the centre of this beautiful section, and nearby are the famous Hot 
Springs, Tryon, Saluda, Sapphire, Blowing Rock, Lenoir, and a score of charming 
resorts. 

Asheville is less than twenty-four hours from New York, and is reached by 
through vestibule trains upon the Southern Railway, which operates three handsome 
trains between New York and the South daily, and is the only line in the South 
operating a system of dining-cars all the year round. 

A beautiful book just issued, entitled ‘‘The Land of the Sky,” sent to any 
address upon request. A: 8S. Thweatt, E. P. A., Southern Railway, 271 Broadway, 


New York. 
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Boy SOLDIERS.—The best material of which to make fighting soldiers is. 
found in boys from sixteen to twenty-one. ‘ This is the expression of old com- 
manders. There were many captains in the civil war who were under twenty 
years of age. There were brigadier-generals only twenty-one years old. General 
Grant was under forty when he entered the war. Stonewall Jackson had won 
immortal fame at thirty-eight and died at thirty-nine. General Sheridan was 
a general at thirty. Fitzhugh Lee was a major-general at twenty-nine. Alex- 
ander had conquered the world before he was thirty-three. Napoleon became 
master of Egypt, crossed the Alps, and fought the battle of Marengo at thirty. 
Young men make the best soldiers. The civil war was fought by young men 
and boys. There are living veterans of that war who are now only fifty years 
of age; yet that war began thirty-eight years ago—Knogville Tribune. 


Mr. Foca@’s SEARCH.—Mrs. Fogg.—* For mercy’s sake, Daniel, what are you 
doing down there on your knees, peering under that bureau?” 

Fogg (who has lost his collar-button and is not in a sweet frame of mind).— 
“ Looking for the Spanish fleet. What do you suppose I was looking for?”— 
Boston Transcript. 


A SUPPRESSED PATRIOT.—The cross-roads inhabitant didn’t know that war 
was going on. For the first time in five years, accompanied by his wife, he had 
driven to town in the ox-cart, and was “ doin’ some tradin’” in the village store 
when a regiment of soldiers filed past. 

“ Hello!” he shouted. “ What’s up?” 

“We're fightin’ Spain now,” explained the store-keeper. 

“ Fightin’ Spain?” 

“That’s what!” 

He rushed to the door, and, craning his neck far out, cried excitedly,— 

“Durned ef they ain’t goin’ ter fight somebody! Yander’s Mart Wilkins, 
an’ Joe Scruggs, an’—Lord bless me!—ef thar ain’t ‘ War’ Williams that I fit 
with in Virginny! Gimme my gun!” 

He reached for his rifle in the ox-cart, gave an old-time rebel yell, and in 
two minutes’ time he had caught up with the rear ranks and was marching 
along. 
The captain objected and tried to push him aside, but it was useless. The 
whole squad was then halted and charged bayonets on him until he was forced 
back into the store. 

“ Durn this here new order o’ things!” he growled, as he joined his wife. 
“They wuz glad enough to git me when Lee wuz in the field, but a old veteran 
don't stand no chance now!”—Atlanta Constitution. 


A PLOT AGAINST GLADSTONE.—On one occasion two gentlemen, invited as 
guests at a table where Mr. Gladstone was expected, made a wager that they 
would start a conversation on a subject about which even Mr. Gladstone would 
know nothing. To accomplish this end they read up an ancient magazine article 
on some unfamiliar subject connected with Chinese manufactures. When the 
favorable opportunity came the topic was started, and the two conspirators 
watched with amusement the growing interest in the subject which Mr. Glad- 
stone’s face betrayed. Finally he joined in the conversation, and {heir amuse- 
ment was turned into gnashing of teeth—to speak figuratively—when Mr. Glad- 
stone said, “ Ah, gentlemen, I perceive you have been reading an article I wrote 
for the ——-- Magazine some thirty or forty years ago.”—St. James’s Gazette. 
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Wool Soap 
Comfort 


You take comfort in Wool Soap using because you know it 
won’t hurt you, and you know it’s good for your skin, for it’s pure 
and safe. Scientifically and carefully made, quality, purity, and 
experience rightly mixed. If your dealer doesn’t sell it, send us 
his name, and we will send you a cake free. 


Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 


Is rt MaLaRiA OR ALUM?—Languor, loss of appetite, indigestion, and often — 
feverishness are the common symptoms of a physiological condition termed ‘ malaria.”’ 
All these symptoms may be and frequently are the effect of the use of alum baking- 
powders in food-making. There is no question about the poisonous effect of alum 
upon the system. It obstructs digestion, prostrates the nerves, coagulates and devi- 
talizes the blood. All this has been made clear, thanks to physicians, boards of health, 
and food commissions. So “highly injurious to the health of the community” does 
the eminent head of the University of Pennsylvania, Dr. Barker, consider the alum 
baking-powders, that he says ‘their sale should be prohibited by law.” 

Under these circumstances it is worth the while of every house-wife to employ 
the very little care that is necessary to keep so dangerous an element from the food of 
her family. 

A pure cream of tartar baking-powder, which is the only kind that should be 
used, ought to cost about forty-five cents to fifty cents a pound. Therefore, if you are 
paying much less, something is wreng; if you are paying twenty-five cents or less per 
pound, the powder is certainly made from alum. 

Always bear these simple facts in mind when purchasing baking-powder.— Popu- 
lar Science Monthly. 


An Enormous Inpustry.—Our enormous facilities, tremendous output, rapid 
movement of goods always fresh in the hands of consumers, insures the Gail Borden 


Eagle Brand Condensed Milk the first place in American homes. 
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Her WatTcu.—A young girl took her watch into the jeweller’s recently 
and explained that something was the matter with it. While the watchmaker 
examined it the owner of the fractious watch remarked that she did not see 
what made it act so. 

“It is always stopping or having something happen to it,” she said. 

“ Possibly you do not take good care of it,” ventured the jeweller, closely 
regarding the interior of the watch. 

“Oh, yes, 1 do. I wind it nearly every night, and I nearly always remember 
to take it out of my pocket when I take off my dress. The pocket in my gray 
dress is too large, though, and sometimes it falls into the bowl when I am 
washing.” 

“ Water would ruin it if it got inside,” remarked the jeweller. 

“ That little bit wouldn’t,” said the girl, with a very wise shake of the head. 
“It’s only falls that hurt them. Once it fell out of the up-stairs window, but 
it landed in the rosebush, and it wasn’t hurt much. The time Johnny squeezed 
it by shutting the bureau drawer on it the crystal was broken, though.” 

By that time the jeweller had discovered that the balance-wheel was out 
of place and two cogs broken. 

“1 don’t see how it happened,” said the inl, in surprise. “It flew out of 
my blouse pocket yesterday when I was swinging dumb- bells, but I did not 
suppose that was what hurt it.” ¢ 

“Those things seldom do,” said the man, with a touch of scorn.—Phila- 


delphia Press. 


PoIsONOUS PERSPIRATION.—The question of the toxic qualities of per- 
spiration, though not quite a new one (inasmuch as M. Berthelot at a recent 
meeting of the Paris Medical Academy reminded his listeners that, if Africanus 


can be believed, the perspiration gathered from a horse was used in ancient 
times to render arrows poisonous), has recently formed the subject of research. 
Several experiments have proved that human perspiration is toxic. A series of 
guinea-pigs and rabbits were killed by inoculations of perspiration gathered 
from a flannel shirt worn by a healthy young man after dancing a cotillon. 
A glove worn by a lady who danced vigorously through a ball was utilized for 
inoculations with equally deadly results. M. Arloing’s more recent experiments 
show that perspiration resulting from muscular exertion is more toxic than that 
consequent from a vapor-bath.—Paris letter to the British Medical Journal. 


MEANs.—Mrs. Smith.—* What are you reading, John?” 
Mr. Smith.—“ I am reading Herbert Spencer’s ‘ Principles of Biology.’ ” 
Mrs. Smith.—“ Why—what—what’s that, John?” 

Mr. Smith.—‘ Herbert Spencer’s ‘ Biology.” Let me read you an extract— 
his definition of life. Listen: ‘It consists of the definite combination of hetero- 
geneous changes, but simultaneous and successive, in combination with external 
coexistences and sequences.’ ” 

“Why, John, what in the world is the man talking about?” 

“T am astonished at you, Jane. Why, this is the work of the great English 
scientist.” 

“ Yes, I know, but what is he writing about?” 

“He is defining life, I told you. What did you suppose he was writing 
about?” 

“Good gracious! 1 thought he was trying to get a patent on a clothes- 
horse.”—London Tit-Bits. 
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LIQUID 


EFICIAL EFFECTS — 
TO GET ITS BEE GENUINE. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP @.4 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. KY. 
S.A 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. NEW YORK. 
PRICE, 50¢PER BOTTLE. LONDON, ENG. 


A SymMpHony IN RED AND WHITE. 


Its praises are sounded as high as the tones of a bell in a steeple— 
The flour they call ‘ snow-white’”’— 

And ’tis offered for sale as a food for the good of the health of white people, 
By people called white. 


White flour bread, eaten, will make the eater’s skin white. Arsenic, eaten, will 
do the same, But “ my love is a rose in a garden of lilies’? White bread may give 
one the whiteness of the lily, but at the same time may banish the rose-tint of health. 
I went with a friend into a familiar New York City restaurant, something less than 
a year ago. There was a new face back of one of the counters, among the waiting- 
girls. Said my friend, ‘That girl’s rosy cheeks tell the story of a new arrival from 
over the sea.’? Her sister had served there, and her cheeks, when she first came over, 
had been as beautifully tinted as the new arrival’s, but the bloom had flown, as a 
frightened bird from its bush. Travel throughout Ireland and Scotland as I have 
done, and you will observe two things: First, that the distinguishing characteristic 
of the young men and young women is their complexion, the tint of rich red blood 
mounting to the cheek ‘‘as a rose in a garden of lilies ;” and, second, the almost utter 
absence of white flour. When you come back to America, and note the almost utter 
absence, comparatively speaking, of wholesomely prepared whole-wheat flour, and 
the everywhere abounding presence of the done-to-death white flour, the cause of the 
sickliness and ill-health and increased mortality among our people is immediately 
apparent. 

Let me recall to your mind the story of Daniel. The wise and courageous lad 
was taken captive and made servant to the king of Babylon. Daniel resolved that 
he would not be defiled by the wine from the king’s table, nor starved with the ultra- 
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_ refined food ; so for himself and friends he persuaded their keeper to try them for a 


given period of time on food of their own choosing. Then he and his friends were 
given ‘‘pulse’’ (flour of the whole wheat, nature’s food) to eat, and water to drink, 
and at the end of the time there were not found in all the king’s household such 
strong and ruddy and handsome and wise young men as Daniel and his friends, so 
that the king marvelled. The record of that part of Daniel’s life is not the record 
of a miracle, but of the Christian courage and sterling common sense of a country lad 
who suddenly found himself surrounded by the temptations of high life in a great 
city. 

Such flour as that prepared by the Franklin Mills Company, of Lockport, New 
York, is a priceless blessing to all who are wise enough to profit by it. If any one is 
determined to be ghastly, let him put the white flour ghastliness on from the outside, 
and not develop it from the inside at the expense of life-giving red blood.—From 
Christian Ndtion, New York, March 29, 1899. 


ANGER A DisEAsE.—An English journal thus comments on the injurious 
effects of anger: “ Anger serves the unhappy mortal who indulges in it much 
the same as intoxicants constantly taken do the inebriate. It grows into a sort 
of disease which has various and terrible results. Sir Richard Quain said not 
long ago, ‘ He is a man very rich indeed in physical power who can afford to 
be angry.’ This is true. Every time a man becomes white or red with anger 
he is in danger of his life. The heart and brain are the organs mostly affected 
when fits of passion are indulged in. Not only does anger cause partial paralysis 
of the small blood-vessels, but the heart’s action becomes intermittent—that is, 
every now and then it drops a beat—much the same thing as is experienced by 
excessive smokers.”—Medical Record. 


POLITICAL PHOTOGRAPHY.—“ I guess,” said the Congressman, as he entered 
the photograph studio, “ that I'd better let you take these back and try it over 
again.” 

“ Didn’t your photographs please you?” asked the young woman behind the 
show-case. 

“Yes. They pleased me first-rate.” 

“The likeness is remarkably good,” she commented, as she held one out at 
arm’s length. 

“It is. If the resemblance weren’t quite so strong I might have kept them 
for my family and myself to look at. We'd have told the neighbors it was some- 
body else, and have made them believe it. But there would be no use in trying 
to deceive them with that picture.” 

“What is it you object to?” 

“ The surroundings.” 

“ But this is one of the most popular backgrounds in our gallery. Every- 
body understands that such things are only painted on canvas.” 

“No,” was the reply, “ everybody doesn’t understand it. I wouldn’t have 
one of those pictures get into the hands of the opposition just before election 
for ten thousand dollars. You'll have to give me some pictures with another 
background, even if I pay for having it painted to order. Look where you have 
me! Seated on a plush arm-chair, in halls of Byzantine architecture, with a 
garden of palms in the background! It won’t do. What I'll have to have is 
a perspective showing a barn and a hay-wagon, with a hired man in the middle 
distance, while I stand in the foreground, with an earnest expression on my 
face, as if I were telling him exactly what we must do if we expect to save the 
country.”—Washington Star. 
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Consider 

the prosperous grocers in the large cities. 
They sell the best goods, give good 
weight, good service, good manners, 
and fie dealing all round. They please 

their customers. 
That is why this kind of grocer never 
urges you to try some new and unknown 
washing-powder when you ask for Pearline. 
> = They give you what —_ ask for, and 


they know there'll be no complaint. 


For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over FIFTY YEAS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETH- 
ING, with PERFECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, 
CURES WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRH(@A. Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind. 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 


BEFORE the War of the Rebellion Genera: “ Bob” Toombs, as many people 
remember, went so far as to say that he would drink all the blood that was 
spilled in the conflict. After the close of the war the general was surrounded 
by friends one day in an Atlanta hotel, and, as usual, was holding everybody 
entranced by the spell of his brilliant conversation. An ex-Confederate sabdier 
was in the group. He had heard the speech about drinking all the blood, ete., 
and straightway he brought it up. “General Toombs, didn’t I hear you say 
you would drink all the blood that would be shed between the North and 
South?” “Well, d——n it, suppose I did; what have you got to say?” “Only 
this, general, that you were quite right: you meant you would drink all that 
you shed yourself.”—New York Tribune. 
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GINSENG CULTURE.—The secret of raising ginseng has been discovered at 
last. It is being grown on Missouri soil and cultivated by a Missouri farmer. 
China has an unlimited demand for the ginseng root, and, because of its scarcity, 
pays the handsome price of two dollars and fifty cents for a single pound of 
it. Heretofore the market has been supplied from certain sections where the 
herb grows wild. Repeated attempts to cultivate it have proved failures. But, 
according to Waldo Parks, a guest at the Laclede Hotel, Spencer Brown, a 
farmer down in Texas County, is cultivating an acre of ginseng. It matures in_ 
six years. From the product of that acre he expects to realize the modest sum 
of twenty thousand dollars. He will limit the product, so as to keep the price up. 

Mr. Brown says that the ginseng flourishes in rich limestone soil, shaded 
from the sun. It requires eighteen months to gefminate, and six years for full 
growth. He is making no secret of the discovery, but explains its mysteries to 
any one. 

By the Chinese ginseng is considered a medicinal ingredient of wonderful 
powers. A liquor is distilled from it which is supposed to cure all diseases. They 
have never been able to find the secret of its culture, and have depended upon 
the wild roots found here and there for their supply.—St. Louis Republic. 


CASTE IN CuBA.—A Spaniard was born in Spain. His son, who was born 
in Cuba, is not a Spaniard, but a Cuban. If a Cuban should go to Madrid when 
he is two weeks old and spend all his life in the palace, he would still be a 
Cuban and not quite as good as a Spaniard. Ifa Spaniard should go to Havana 
when he is two weeks old and spend all his life in that city or upon a plantation, 
he would still be a Spaniard and enjoy a distinction and social position which 
a Cuban can never attain.: The sons and daughters of a Spaniard are Cubans 


if they are born in Cuba, but the sons and grandsons and great-grandsons of a- 
Cuban must always be Cubans, no matter if they were born in Madrid and 
spend their whole lives in that city. No Cuban can ever become a Spaniard, 
no matter what happens to him, and from the Spanish point of view he is a 
degenerate.—Chautauquan. 


LiIncoun’s “ SELFISHNESS.”—Mr. Lincoln once remarked to a fellow-pas- 
senger on the old-time mud-wagon coach, on the corduroy road which antedated 
railroads, that all men were prompted by selfishness in doing good or evil. His 
fellow-passenger was antagonizing his position when they were passing over a 
corduroy bridge that spanned a slough. As they crossed this bridge and the 
mud-wagon was shaking like a Sucker with chills, they espied an old razor-backed 
sow on the bank of the slough, making a terrible noise because her pigs had 
got into the slough and were unable to get out, and in danger of drowning. As 
the old coach began to climb the hill-side Mr. Lincoln called out, “ Driver, can’t 
you stop just a moment?” The driver replied, “If the other feller don’t object.” 
The “other feller’—who was no less a personage than at that time “Colonel” 
F. D. Baker, the gallant general who gave his life in defence of Old Glory at 
Ball’s Bluff—did not “ object,” when Mr. Lincoln jumped out, ran back to the 
slough, and began to lift the little pigs out of the mud and water and place 
them on the bank. When he returned Colonel Baker remarked, “ Now, Abe, 
where does selfishness comesin on this little episode?” “Why, bless your soul, 
Ed that was the*very essence of selfishness. I would have had no peace of mind 
all day had I gone on and left that suffering old sow worrying over those pigs. 
I did it to get peace of mind, don’t you see?”—The Springfield (Ill.) Monitor. 
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CURRENT NOTES. 


“What is the price of Dobbins’ Electric Soap ?” 


“Five cents a bar, full size; just reduced from ten. 


Hasn’t been less than ten for thirty-three years.” 


“Why, that’s the price of common brown soap! I can’t 
afford to buy any other soap after this.” 

“Send me a box of Dobbins’ Electric. It would be 
very foolish for me to buy any other.” | 


wg, “Ihave been a user of Dobbins’ Electric Soap for a num- “T have been using Dobbins’ Electric Soap for fifteen 
on ber of years, and must say it is the best for laundry purposes | years, and think there is nothing like it on the market tor 
<that I have ever tried, and now that it has been reduced in | laundry use. I have always found it to be the same in 
price to five cents a bar, I would not think of using any | quality. 


other. Mrs. CHARLOTTE WEAVER, Pittsburg, Pa.” “Mas. ELLA HERBETH, Bucyrus, Obio.” 


“T have used Dobbins’ Electric Soap for over twenty-five “T have used Dobbins’ Electric Soap a great many years 
years, and it has always given me perfect satisfaction, and | and hope I shall always be able to get it as long as I live to 
have never found any laundry soap to equal it. keep house. I could not do my washing without it. 

“Mrs. S. L. SUTPHIN, Rocky Hill, N. J.” “Mrs. Horace HEws, Weston, Mass.’ 


“(THE EMPIRE OF THE SoutH.’’—The second edition of ‘‘The Empire of the 
South,’’ the most beautiful volume ever issued on this vast region, is now ready for de- 
livery. The first edition attracted the greatest attention, and was pronounced by the 
press as the finest work of its kind ever published. It covers in its treatment all of 
the States between the Atlantic and the Mississippi, south of the Ohio and Potomac 
Rivers, and presents in more entertaining and at the same time authoritative manner 
not only a record of what the South has accomplished on all lines of human activity, 
but suggests the great possibilities this rich section offers for investment and settle- 
ment. The book has nearly two hundred pages nine by eleven, four hundred beauti- 
ful illustrations, and is exquisitely printed on heavy-coated paper. It contains no 
advertisements, concealed or displayed. 

A limited number will be sent to persons remitting twenty-five cents to cover cost 
of postage. 

A. S. Thweatt, 271 Broadway, New York. 


AT THE UNIVERSITIES.—Some man has discovered and called general atten- 
tion to the fact that in this country the schools closed to male students exceed 
in number those closed to female students. Another man, Professor von Hart- 
mann, of Germany, consoles the women who are shut out of the universities in 
this wise: 

“The lecture-rooms seem to have a magical attraction for you. They are 
for you the paradise of intelligence. Absurd mistake! They are much more 
like barracks, where one learns mechanically the manual of arms. I am going 
to tell you the great secret: the best means of education is reading. Let those 
of you who care little about diplomas and whose sole ambition is to cultivate 
your minds stay at home and read. Get it well into your heads that your 
brothers and your future husbands, who, after leaving the university, do not 
read, will never be anything but stupid ignoramuses, and that all the univer- 
sities in the world are useless to a woman who knows how to read.” 


38 CURRENT NOTES. 


CHICAGO'S ELEVATED RoaDs.—This is now pre-eminently the city of rapid 
transit, for the electric trolley-lines and the elevated railways have invaded the 
very heart of the city, and there seem to be cable or electric lines on nearly 
every street in the business centre. The elevated railways form very extensive 
systems, which will soon be connected by the new loop line, the actual operation 
of which will be interesting to study, in view of the very complicated arrange- 
ments of junctions and switches. 

In regard to the elevated railways, it must be admitted that the spans of 
the Metropolitan Line, crossing the streets, which have curved connections (for 
appearance mainly) between the girders and columns and a slightly decorated 
outline, have a much more pleasing and graceful appearance than the plain rec- 
tangular girders resting squarely on the columns which are to be seen on most 
lines. It has been objected that there is too much “ decorated construction” on 
this particular line, but it is not obtrusive, and certainly produces a far better- 
looking structure. 

The iron-work is all painted a smoky gray color, which is unobtrusive 
and does not show the soot and dirt which Chicago’s atmosphere deposits upon 
it—Engineering News. 


BEEF-EATING IN JAPAN.—A Japanese contributor in the Popular Science 
Monthly says: “ When I was a young boy, the custom of eating beef began to 
spread. As blood was regarded as unclean, and also as Japan had been a strong 


agricultural country, there was a deep-rooted disinclination to eat beef. In- 


this, of course, one has also to recognize the influence of the vegetarian prin- 
ciple of Buddhism, but to anybody who liad ever tasted beef it was so delicious 
that he could hardly control his natural appetite by his religious scruple. My 
father was one of those who knew its taste, and so now and then we used to 
treat ourselves to beef. But where did we eat it? We did not eat it inside 
of the house? We cooked it and ate it in the open air, and in cooking and in 
eating we did not use the ordinary utensils, but used the special ones kept for 
the purpose. Why all these things? Because beef was unclean, and we did not 
like to spread its uncleanliness into our house wherein the ‘god shelf’ is kept, 
and into our ordinary utensils, which might be used in making offerings to the 
gods. The day when we ate beef my father did not offer lights to the gods nor 
say evening prayers to them, as he did usually, for he knew he was unclean 
and could not approach the gods.” 


VERY PARTICULAR.—The hen-roosts at the little village of Luxemburg, just 
south of Carondelet, were systematically and persistently robbed, and the colored 
population of New Memphis grew fat and looked prosperous until several farmers 
from out in Pennsylvania moved into the neighborhood. Shortly after this 
Captain Sam Boyd, then of the First Police District, met an old negro, and the 
following conversation passed between them. 

“ How are times down in the country?” asked the captain. 

“ Porely, sah, porely.” 

“ What is the cause?” 

“ It’s de comin’ o’ dese Pennsylvania Dutch, sah.” 

“ How did they cause hard times?” 

“ By t’arin’ down all de ole smoke-houses and chicken-houses, sah.” 

“Why did that make any difference?” 

“What? Why did dat make any difference? Sah, da tore down de log 
houses and put up brick houses, with locks on de doar. Da needn't be so par- 
ticular. Nobody wasn’t goin’ to steal nuthin.”—St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 
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LADIES SHOE 


& This shoe is making a great sensation among women 
and among shoe dealers, on account of the stylish 
shapes, the fine workmanship, and the remarkable 
leather of which they are made. Shoe dealers have 
only to show them to sell them. Women always buy. 
a second pair. The leather used in all Trison=fa 
Shoes is the best that money can buy. It is soft, 
delightful to the touch and wears remarkably. 

We are placing them with good shoe men every= 
where, but if yours does not have them, we will send 
you a pair on receipt of $2.50, and will refund your 
money if you wish. Our shoe book shows over 
twenty styles. Shall we send you one ? 


THE HURLEY SHOE CO., Lynn, Mass. 


The RACYCLE 


NARROW TREAD 
Saves 27 per cent. of the labor 
of cycling. 


Applies the rider’s power to 
the best advantage. In bi- 
cycles this construction in- 
creases internal strains and friction, but in 


the RACYCLE: the supports of the 
strain (the balls) are at the ends of the shaft instead of in the . 
middle. This so distributes the strain and reduces the friction 
that 27 per cent. of the labor is saved. The rider goes farther 
and faster, and the wheel lasts longer. 


The TAPER HEAD permits stronger brac- 
ing where the frame strain is greatest. 


We have a handsome catalogue to send you. We want Agents. 


MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. CO., 
Middletown, Ohio. 
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HE Got Away.— What is the sense of the meeting?” asked the president 
of the new woman’s club as she brought down the gavel. 

“It has none,” shouted a red-faced man who had sneaked into the rear of 
the hall. And he just escaped half a dozen clubbed umbrellas as he rushed 
through the door.—Detroit Free Press. 


Her Papa. 


My papa’s all dressed up to-day; 
He never looked so fine; 

I thought, when first I looked at him, 
My papa wasn’t mine. 


He’s got a beautiful new suit— 
The old one was so old— 

It’s blue, with buttons, oh, so bright 
I guess they must be gold. 


And papa’s sort o’ glad and. sort 
OQ’ sad—I wonder why; 

And ev’ry time she looks at him 
It makes my mamma cry. 


Who's Uncle Sam? My papa says 
That he belongs to him; 

But papa’s joking, ’cause he knows 
My uncle’s name is Jim. 


My papa just belongs to me 
And mamma. And I guess 

The folks are blind who cannot see 
His buttons marked U. 8. 


U.S. spells us. He’s ours—and yet 
My mamma can’t help cry, 
And papa tries to smile at me 
And can’t—I wonder why? 
Boston Globe. 


HANGED BY HIS FrIENDS.—At Ballarat a ruined gold miner once com. 
mitted suicide in a dramatic- manner. During the time of the gold rush a 
certain deserted claim was for years held sacred, and the tools strewn about 
the windlass were left to rust away untouched. <A party of ’varsity men, old 
school-fellows and of gentle birth, had sunk their shaft there and worked with- 
out success until their money was spent. One evening one of them at work 
at the bottom of the shaft shouted, “ Haul up, boys, the time is come at last.” 
They hauled up, and when it came to the top they found their comrade’s lifeless 
body hanging from the chain. He had detached the bucket, tied a noose about 
his neck, fastened the noose to the chain, and was hanged by his dearest friends. 
The party had been much liked and respected by the other miners, who would 
readily have subscribed a thousand ounces of gold dust to give them a fresh 
start, but ere the dawn of the next day the whole party had disappeared, leaving 
their claim in the same state as it lay at the time of the tragedy.—Weekly Tele- 


graph. 
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